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RUSSIA’S  RED  ARMY. 

The  Red  Army  of  Russia,  to-day  the  largest  organised  military 
unit  in  Europe,  if  not  in  the  world,  and,  what  is  more,  entirely 
outside  the  control  of  the  Allies  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
has  become  a  factor  of  rapidly  growing  importance  in  Old  World 
international  relations,  following  the  recent  breaking  off  of 
attempts  at  conciliation  between  Russia  and  the  Entente. 

Officially  estimated  at  around  a  million  and  a  half  men  under 
arms,  it  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  French  Array,  which  is 
by  far  the  greatest  standing  army  in  Western  Europe,  and  many¬ 
fold  larger  than  the  British  Anny,  including  all  troops  in  service 
in  the  Colonies.  And,  furthermore,  Trotsky  has  made  it  clear 
in  recent  utterances  that  the  Soviet  Government  does  not  “  feel 
justified  ”  under  present  circumstances  in  greatly  reducing  its 
army  at  any  near  date.  '' 

Regular  compulsory  military  service  on  the  French  plan,  and 
similar  to  that  in  use  under  the  Tsar,  was  inaugurated  in  Russia 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution ,  by  a  decree  published  last 
spring,  calling  the  first  class  of  recruits  to  the  Colours  in  August. 
This  will  place  the  Russian  corps  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
regular  armies  of  Western  Europe.  Hereafter  classes  will  be 
summoned  annually.  Before  I  left  Russia  a  well-posted 
Communist  friend  inforrae<l  me  the  War  Department  expected 
each  class  to  yield  around  350,000  men. 

“  What  are  the  Bolsheviks  going  to  do  with  this  army?  ”  is 
a  question  that  is  troubling  every  Western  European  capital  to- 
-  day.  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  officials  and  civilians  in  all  the 
four  capitals  I  have  visited  during  the  last  two  months — London, 
The  Hague,  Berlin,  and  Paris.  In  Berlin,  Frank  Vanderlip  told 
me  he  had  met  similar  concern  in  his  talks  with  heads  of  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  many  Central  European  as  well  as  Allied  countries 
of  which  he  has  just  completed  a  tour.  In  the  back  of  every 
Western  European  statesman’s  cranium  is  that  ever-present 
phantom  of  a  possible  future  combined  Russo-German-Turkish 
force,  a  combination  which  could  well  make  the  rest  of  the 
Continent  waver. 

From  the  ma.ss  of  uncouth,  untrained  peasant  boys  and  workers 
of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  Red  Army  of  Russia  has  developed 
into  a  well-disciplined  modern  army,  in  appearance  at  least 
comparing  w’ith  the  long-drilled  armies  of  the  Occident.  Most  of 
this  transformation  has  taken  place  during  the  last  year,  I  was 
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told  in  Moscow.  And  I  can  personally  attest  to  having  seen  a 
large  part  of  it  during  the  nine  months  I  spent  in  Kussia. 

On  the  Red  Square,  scene  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  fights  of  the 
Bolshevik  revolt,  I  saw,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1921,  fifty 
thousand  of  the  Old  Army  of  the  Revolution  pass  in  review 
before  Trotsky.-  It  was  probably  the  last  time  the  Old  Army,  if 
it  might  be  so  distinguished  from  the  New  Army  of  to-day, 
appeared  on  parade  in  such  force. 

It  was  shortly  after  Trotsky  began  his  strenuous  eight  months’ 
task  which  resulted  in  the  Red  Army  of  to-day. 

From  an  improvised  wooden  pulpit  high  over  the  heads  of  the 
15,000  men  drawn  up  in  array  on  the  Square,  Trotsky’s  voic-e 
echoed  across  the  sea  of  cloth  helmets  and  bayonets  to  the  gray 
walls  of  the  Union  Bank.  Behind  him  rose  the  mystic  turrets 
and  golden  cupolas  of  the  Kremlin,  historic  stronghold  of  the 
ancient  Tsars  and  religious  capitol  of  Russia.  In  the  dramatic 
silences  between  sentences  we  could  hear  the  rain  falling  softly 
around  us.  We  felt  it  on  our  cheeks  when  we  raised  our  faces 
toward  the  Private  Temple  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  which  lifted  its 
futurist  bulbous  towers  at  the  far  end  of  the  Square.  By  sheer 
force  of  personality  the  Bolshevik  War  Minister  held  that  throng 
fifteen  minutes,  despite  rain  and  cold,  motionless. 

But  the  spell  was  broken  when  the  order  to  pass  in  review  was 
given — when  the  long  lines  so  carefully  and  regularly  arranged 
before  Trotsky’s  appearance  began  to  break  up  into  jagged 
irregular  columns  which  crooked  sometimes  twice  in  their  width 
as  they  passed  the  reviewing  stand.  The  carelessness  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing,  the  uneven  slants  of  the  lines  of  rifles,  the  awkward  salutes, 
registered  the  passing  of  the  Old — beginning  to  show  signs  of 
becoming  something,  but  still  in  its  primitive  stages.  It  was 
more  like  a  drill  of  fresh  recruits,  with  a  few  exceptions,  than 
the  pick  of  Russia’s  best. 

I  saw  this  same  body  of  men,  the  garrison  of  Moscow,  pass  in 
review  hardly  seven  months  later,  on  the  same  Red  Square,  in  a 
monster  military  demonstration  on  the  1st  of  May.  A  hrilliant 
sun  played  upon  the  gold  of  the  Kremlin’s  eiii)olas.  Twenty 
aeroplanes,  the  beginning  of  Russia’s  air  fleet,  circled  overhead, 
dropping  pamphlets  containing  the  Oath  of  the  New  Red  Army. 
Cannons  boomed  from  the  citadel  in  the  Kremlin,  Five  brass 
bands  struck  np  the  refrain  of  the  Internationale. 

As  before,  Trotsky  held  his  soldier  audience  W'hile  he  hurled 
defiaqce  at  Western  Fiurope,  "  should  it  dare  attack  Soviet 
Russia.”  As  before,  his  sentences,  sharp,  high-pitched,  and 
deliberate,  echoed  across  a  vast  sea  of  khaki,  bristling  with 
bayonets.  The  occasional  crunching  of  the  bit  of  a  cavalry  horse 
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was  the  only  sound  in  the  stillnesses  between  words.  Twenty 
thousand  voices,  in  rhythmic  crescendo,  repeated  the  New  Army 
Oath  after  its  leader.  The  command  to  pass  in  review  was  given, 
as  before. 

Then  it  was  I  saw  what  had  been  accomplished  since  that  rainy 
November  day. 

With  well-timed  strides  and  columns  as  straight  as  Kegulars 
the  first  detachment  swung  into  parade  formation.  Eifles  swayed 
rhythmically  to  shoulder  arms,  and  snapped  to  “  present  ”  in 
passing  the  War  Minister,  who  stood  at  salute  before  the  stand. 
Down  the  even  lines  I  saw  every  eye  turned  militarily  to  the 
right.  Uniforms  looked  new  and  well-cared-for.  (It  was  said 
they  came  from  Manchester.)  Buttons  were  in  their  places. 
Shoes  showed  signs  of  attention.  Line  after  line  of  bayonets 
passed  regularly  by.  The  Bed  soldiers  had  learned  how  to  carry 
their  rifles. 

Detachment  after  detachment  passed.  It  w'as  hardly  credible 
that  these  were  the  same  men  I  had  seen  only  seven  months 
ago.  There  were  the  Cadet  officers,,  in  their  brilliant  red  trousers, 
black  shiny  top-boots,  green  coats,  red  caps.  There  w'ere  the 
lancers,  with  their  tiny  red  banners  fluttering  from  the  points  of 
their  spears.  There  were  the  cavalrymen,  in  sky  blue  coats, 
sometimes  red  trousers,. like  France’s  best.  There  was  all  the 
colour  and  pomp  of  a  show- parade  in  Western  Europe. 

Most  of  the  officers  were  young  men.  A  large  proportion  were 
of  Semitic  origin.  Here  and  there  the  firm  tread  of  a  former 
Tsarist  line  officer  told  its  story  of  changing  times.  It  was 
easy  to  spot  the  old  Regulars.  Their  stride  gave  them  away 
immediately. 

I  have  gone  into  such  detail  because  these  two  scenes  typify 
the  progress  of  the  Red  Army  during  the  last  year.  And  this 
Red  Army,  with  the  Cheka,  the  secret  police  service,  are  what 
is  keeping  the  Bolshevik  Government  in  the  Kremlin  to-day. 

Credit  for  this  achievement  of  organising  genius — for  such 
it  is — is  due  largely  to  Leon  Trotsky,  both  military  men  and 
civilian  Communists  told  me  in  Moscow.  Making  a  virtue  of  a 
necessity,  Trotsky  has  utilised  his  withdrawal  from  his  former 
r6le  as  one  of  the  moulders  of  Russia’s  policies,  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  his  purely  executive  duties  as  Minister  of  War.  He  has 
worked  tirelessly  and  efficiently,  forging  the  old  army  corps  into 
semblance  of  modem  military  efficiency,  insisting  on  discipline, 
fostering  better  staff  work,  and  speeding  up  the  war  college. 

“Trotsky  has  made  a  life-long  study  of  military  matters,’’  a 
friend  who  had  known  him  intimately  in  New  York,  Paris,  and 
Russia,  said  to  me.  “He  was  alw’ays- poring  over  military 
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books.  He  believed  that  the  Proletariat  would  win,  when  it  did, 
by  use  of  force,  and  so  consequently  he  did  not  underestimate 
the  value  of  military  science.  The  army  has  been  a  hobby  of 
his.  No  general  ever  was  more  engrossed  in  his  duties.” 

A  Bolshevik  general  told  me  that  members  of  the  staff  have  a 
wholesome  respect  for  Trotsky’s  opinions.  “  We  are  often 
surprised  that  a  non-military  man — a  man  who  is  not  a  soldier 
by  profession — can  have  such  intensive  knowledge  of  technical 
matters  and  tactics.” 

Discarding  all  the  earlier  Communistic  ideas  of  an  army  of 
brothers  and  equals,  Trotsky  has  worked  out  a  thoroughly 
Western  European  organisation.  All  former  discipline  has  been 
restored — even  the  salute.  In  fact,  about  the  only  difference  is 
that  the  new  Red  officers  are  not  nearly  so  punctilious  in  returning 
salutes  as  their  predecessors  under  the  Tsar.  Rank  markings 
have  been  reinstituted,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  red  stars 
which  distinguish  a  lower  from  a  high  officer  are  on  the  sleeve 
instead  of  the  shoulder. 

No  army  has  stricter  ganison  discipline.  Nor  does  the  modern 
Russian  private  have  a  much  lighter  time  of  it  than  the  old 
Regular  before  the  Revolution.  But  he  is  w'ell  clothed  and  fairly 
well,  but  plainly,  fed — two  immense  assets  in  Bolshevik  Russia 
to-day — while  most  of  his  relatives  at  home  have  little  or  nothing. 

I  have  often  watched  the  simple  peasant  lads  at  mess,  at  their 
posts  ill  the  various  public  buildings  in  Moscow,  Their  piece  de 
resistance  was  a  bowl  of  thick  soup,  reinforced  by  black  bread. 
I  never  saw  anything  more. 

The  Red  Guards  who  constituted  a  bodyguard  of  eight  at  the 
official  guest  house  for  foreigners  on  Sophiskaya  Naberezhna, 
often  begged  me  for  a  piece  of  bread  as  I  entered  the  gate  late 
at  night,  coming  home  from  the  Foreign  Office.  One  evening  I 
took  the  sentry  with  me  to  my  room.  On  my  table  w'ere  the 
remains  of  my  dessert  for  supper — skins  of  a  baked  apple.  I 
opened  my  trunk  to  hunt  for  a  bar  of  chocolate.  While  my  back 
was  turned  the  hungry  boy  quickly  devoured  the  apple  peelings. 
The  plate  was  licked  clean  when  I  turned  round. 

They  were  a  cheerful,  friendly  lot,  those  Red  soldier  lads, nearly 
always  ready  with  a  responsive  smile,  seldom,  if  ever,  overbearing, 
yet  dogged  and  determined  with  all  the  stolid  fixedness  of  their 
class  when  opposed.  I  came  to  know  them  and  like  them.  They 
were  everywhere  throughout  Moscow,  as  much  a  part  of  the 
physical  setting  of  the  city  as  the  drab  buildings  themselves, 
from  whom  their  uniforms  seemed  to  have  taken  their  colour. 
No  scene  in  Moscow  would  be  complete  without  one  of  them, 
with  his  long  khaki  overcoat  flapping  at  his  ankles,  his  drab 
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helmet,  with  its  huge  Eed  six-pointed  star  in  front,  and  its  cloth 
spike,  which  like  as  not  was  tipping  to  one  side,  and  his  long 
rifle,  with  bayonet  fixed.  As  they  strode  along  they  looked  like 
brownies  in  revolt.  The  majority  were  hardly  eighteen.  Several 
confessed  to  being  sixteen. 

All,  or  most  all,  were  conscripted  under  the  general  blank  con¬ 
scription  system  in  vogue  up  to  the  present.  Hereafter,  as  said 
above,  the  mass  of  the  Red  Army  will  be  kept  up  by  annual 
incursions  of  classes  on  the  Western  European  plan. 

Whatever  its  past — and  reports  agree  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  pillaging  done  by  the  earlier  Revolutionary  troops — the 
Eed  Army  of  to-day  is  a  force  for  law  and  order  in  Russia.  In 
absence  of  W'ar  it  is  used  largely  in  police  duty  throughout  the 
country,  co-operating  with  the  “  militia  ”  local  police  corps,  now- 
taking  over  the  policing  of  the  larger  cities.  Uix>n  it  and  the 
Cheka  rests  the  Bolshevik  Government’s  control  over  a  nation  of 
more  than  a  million  souls.  As  Russians  of  all  classes  and  political 
creeds  repeatedly  remarked  to  me  :  “He  w-lio  holds  the  army 
holds  Russia.’’  And  up  to  the  time  I  left  Moscow  there  were  no 
signs  of  any  loosening  of  the  Kremlin’s  grip  on  this  stronghold.  - 

Severe  as  the  discipline  was — or  perhaps  thanks  to  its  rigidness 
—there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
peasant  boys  to-day  wearing  Bolshevik  uniforms  are  better  off 
than  they  would  be  outside  them.  In  a  land  of  destitution  and 
crumbling  industries  they  have  employment  which  keeps  them 
occupied,  fed,  and  clothed.  All  are  learning  to  read  and  write. 
The  final  liquidation  of  illiteracy  in  the  Red  Army  was  celebrated 
by  a  military  holiday  shortly  before  I  left  Russia. 

How  much  they  are  actually  being  infected  with  Communism  is 
a  very  dubious  question.  Certain  it  is  that  they  are  becoming 
animated  wdth  a  nationalistic  feeling,  in  itself  a  big  gain  in  a 
country  where  soldiers  were  formerly  driven  into  battle  w'ith 
whips,  figuratively  speaking.  If  there  were  a  war  to-day  each 
of  the  peasant  boys  would  at  least  go  to  the  front  filled  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  fighting  for  Russia.  But  I  doubt  if  interest  in 
Communism  as  a  theory  plays  any  appreciable  part  in  many  of 
their  lives.  Nor  is  there  any  particular  reason  it  should  now\ 
Communism  is  passe  in  Russia. 

Each  company,  however,  still  retains  its  dual  staff  organisa¬ 
tion — the  line  officers  in  charge  of  its  military  life  and  the  Com¬ 
munist  propagandist  in  charge  of  its  “  enlightenment.’’  In 
addition  to  Communism,  this  latter  also  teaches  reading  and 
writing.  His  duties  are  more  extensive  and  his  authority  far 
greater  than  those  of  his  counterpart,  the  religious  cha])laiji  of 
Westeni  European  armies. 
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How  the  general  and  line  staff  would  actually  measure  up 
alongside  the  staff  organisations  of  Western  Europe  is  another 
dubious  subject.  Certain  it  is  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
French  general  staff,  probably  the  finest  group  of  military  brains 
ever  assembled  in  one  unit. 

The  personnel  of  the  higher  ranks  come  principally  from 
former  line  officers  of  the  Tsar’s  army,  now  promoted  to 
colonelcies  and  generalships,  and  from  a  few  of  the  higher  staff 
officers,  colonels  and  generals  of  the  army  of  the  Empire.  The 
“  general  staff,”  theoretically  headed  by  Brusilieff,  is  constantly 
at  work  on  military  plans  and  efforts  to  improve  army  conditions. 
Brusilieff  personally,  however,  plays  a  small  rdle  in  Russia,  my 
Communist  friends  said.  Actually  he  is  little  more  than  a  figure¬ 
head,  extremely  useful  to  the  Government  because  of  his 
propaganda  value.  He  is  carefully  watched  and  has  little  real 
authority.  Kameneff — not  tlie  pre,sident  of^the  Moscow  Soviet 
but  a  former  colonel  in  the  Tsar’s  army — is  actual  commander- 
in-chief. 

Two  military  colleges  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  semi-annually 
turn  out  large  classes  of  line  officers,  mostly  young  men  of  clearly 
proletarian  origin.  I  saw  two  graduating  classes  while  in  Moscow, 
each  numbering  about  a  hundred.  A  large  number  were  Jews. 

How  much  actual  munitions  of  war  the  Soviet  army  could 
muster  I  do  not,  of  course,  know.  It  was  a  carefully  guarded 
military  secret.  It  was  generally  believed  at  Moscow,  however, 
that  the  munition  factories  were  producing  steadily.  Doubtless 
both  in  staff  work  and  munitions  the  Red  Army  could  compete 
on  favourable  terms  with  the  forces  of  any  of  its  neighbour 
States  likely  to  be  thrown  against  it. 

The  army  has  a  few  tanks — not  many — and  a  certain  amount 
of  artillery.  T  got  the  impression  they  were  a  bit  weak  in  good 
field  guns,  however. 

In  German  machines  a  small  corps  of  aviators  are  continually 
practising  on  the  aviation  field  at  Yar,  in  the  outskirts  of 
Moscow. 

But  at  any  rate  it  can  be  said  w'ith  certainty  that  midst  the 
ruins  and  confusion  of  Russia  there  is  one  organisation — yes, 
two,  for  the  Cheka  works  even  better  than  the  army — that 
functions,  and  functions  increasingly  well. 

And  this  body,  whatever  be  its  future  or  wdiatever  its  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  international  relations  of  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the 
w'orld,  to-day  constitutes  a  powerful  nationalistic  force  in  Russia 
that  is  working  towards  unification  of  the  Russian  people  and 
disseminating  the  idea  of  nationalism  throughout  the  land. 

(Copyrighted  in  V.SI.A.,  1922.)  Edwin  W.  Httlltnger. 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  Turkish  Nationalist  Government 
with  which  the  Allies  are  negotiating,  or  are  about  to  negotiate, 
peace  in  the  Near  East,  is  the  permanent  and  not  merely  the 
interim  Government  of  Turkey.  It  seems  settled  that  Con¬ 
stantinople  will  not  again  become  the  political  capital  of  Turkey. 
The  Ottoman  Sultanate  is  to  remain  there,  stripped  of  all  but 
nominal  political  prerogatives.  The  Government  of  the  Grand 
National  Assembly,  a  one-chamber  government  in  which  both 
executive  and  legislative  powers  are  retained  by  the  chamber, 
is  to  remain  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  National  Pact  which  refers  to  Constantinople  as  the  seat 
of  the  Ottoman  Government,  was  adopted  before  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  existed  at  Angora.  The  dissolution  of  the 
old  Ottoman  Parliament  whose  Idwer  house  adopted  the  Pact, 
apparently  brought  to  an  end  the  role  of  Turkish  capital  which 
Constantinople  has  played  since  1453.  The  convocation  of  the 
Grand  National  Assembly  at  Angora  which  ensued  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  Parliament,  seems  to  have  been  a  real 
and  permanent  transfer  of  tlie  capital  from  Europe  to  Asia.  The 
old  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  the  Damad  Ferid  Ministry  on 
12th  April,  1920.  The  new  Assembly  was  convened  on 
23rd  April.  On  that  date,  a  new  Turkish  Government,  freed 
of  the  Levantine  demoralisation  of  Constantinople,  established 
itself  in  the  “  homeland  ”  of  the  Turkish  nation. 

It  is  open  to  doubt,  however,  whether  Angora  will  remain 
the  seat  of  the  new  Government.  It  is  malarial  in  the  hot 
weather  and  lacks  the  easily  available  wood  and  water  which 
are  essential  to  the  creation  of  an  important  capital.  -  Konia 
and  Caesarea  have  been  busily  campaigning  at  Angora,  but  the 
location  of  the  capital  after  the  peace  is  still  a  matter  of  guess¬ 
work.  Eski-Shehr,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  and 
the  Angora  branch,  is  nearer  to  Constantinople  than  either  Konia 
or  Cnesarea  and  seems  to  be  as  good  a  guess  as  any.  But  the 
choice  of  a  permanent  capital  is  necessarily  an  after- the-peace 
matter. 

In  view  of  this  prospect  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Con¬ 
stantinople  Government,  it  may  be  interesting  to  scnitinise  the 
new^  Turkish  Government.  Soon  after  its  convocation  in  1920, 
the  Grand  National  Assembly  passed  a  “  Law  of  Fundamental 
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Organisation,”  which  may  be  regarded  for  the  time  being  as 
its  Constitution.  It  is  doubtless  safe  to  regard  paper  constitu¬ 
tions,  enacted  in  times  of  revolution,  with  caution,  and  the  salient 
clauses  of  Angora’s  Constitution  are  quoted  here  with  whatever 
degree  of  reserve  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  ask  : 

“  Article  I. — Sovereignty  belongs  to  the  nation  without  reservation  or 
condition.  The  administration  of  the  nation’s  sovereignty  is  ba.sed  on  the 
principle  of  the  direct  decision  of  the  people. 

**  Article  II. — The  executive  power  as  well  as  the  legislative  power 
are  concentrated  in  the  Grand  National  Assembly  of  Turkey  which  alone 
represents  the  nation. 

“  Article  III. — Turkey  is  governed  by  the  Grand  National  Assembly 
and  its  government  is  entitled  ‘  the  Government  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly.’ 

“  Article  IV. — The  Grand  National  Assembly  is  composed  of  members 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  vilayets. 

“  Article  V. — The  election  of  members  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly 
takes  place  once  in  every  two  years.  The  duration  of  membership  is  two 
years  only.  Members  may  be  re-elected.  The  A.ssembly  continues  its 
sessions  vmtil  the  new  Assembly  is  convened.  In  case  it  is  impossible  to 
hold  new  elections,  the  session  of  the  Assembly  may  be  prolonged  for  one 
year  only.  Each  member  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  represents 
not  only  his  vilayet  but  is  also  the  representative  of  the  nation. 

“  Article  VI. — 1'he  general  session  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly 
takes  place  on  the  first  of  November  without  convocation. 

“  Article  VII. — Fundamental  rights  such  as  the  enactment  dispositions 
of  the  Sheriat,  the  making,  modification  and  abrogation  of  laws,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  conventions  and  treaties  of  peace,  and  the  call  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  belong  to  the  Grand  National  Assembly.  The  making  of 
laws  shall  be  based  on  principles  of  jurisprudence  w'hich  are  most  closely 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and  to  the  requirements  of  their  customs 
and  habits.  The  powers  and  the  duties  of  the  coimcil  of  mandatory 
ministers  of  the  nation  shall  be  determined  by  special  laws. 

“  Article  VIII. — The  Grand  National  Assembly  administers  its  govern¬ 
mental  departments  through  mandatory  ministers  elected  by  the  Assembly, 
according  to  rules  to  be  provided  in  a  special  law.  It  is  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  which  instructs  the  mandatory  ministers  in  executive 
matters  and  if  necessary  changes  the  ministers. 

“  Article  IX. — The  president  elected  by  the  Grand  National  Assembly 
in  plenary  session  is  the  president  of  the  Assembly  during  one  electoral 
period.  In  this  capacity,  he  is  authorised  to  sign  and  ratify  the  decisions 
of  the  council  of  mandatory  ministers  in  the  name  of  the  Assembly. 

“  Article  X. — In  accordance  with  geographical  and  economic  require¬ 
ments  Turkey  is  divided  into  vilayets,  the  vilayets  into  cazas,  the  cazas 
into  nahies. 

“  Article  XI. — In  local  matters,  the  vilayet  has  an  autonomous  per¬ 
sonality.  With  the  exception  of  internal  and  external  policy,  the  Sheriat, 
justice,  military  affairs,  international  economic  relations,  government 
imposts  and  inter-vilayet  matters,  the  vilayet  councils  are  charged  with 
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the  administration,  under  laws  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Grand  National 
Assembly,  of  the  Evkaf,  educational  institutions,  sanitary  services,  local 
economics,  agriculture,  public  works  and  social  services. 

“  Article  XII. — The  vilayet  councils  are  composed  of  members  elected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  vilayets.  The  terms  of  office  of 
the  councils  are  two  years  only,  and  the  duration  of  their  annual  sessions 
is  two  months. 

“  Article  XIII. — The  vilayet  council  chooses  from  among  its  members 
a  president  and  an  administrative  committee.  The  president  is  the 
executive  chief.  The  administrative  committee  is  composed  of  the  heads 
of  each  administrative  depeirtment.  The  executive  power  in  the  vilayet 
belongs  to  this  committee  which  sits  continuously. 

“  Article  XIV. — The  vali  represents  the  Grand  National  Assembly  in 
his  vilayet.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  and  his  duty  is  to  administer  the  national  affairs  in  the  vilayet. 
The  vali  interferes  in  the  administration  of  the  vilayet  only  in  case  of 
conflict  between  national  and  loced  affairs.” 

The  remainder  of  the  constitution — it  contains  23  articles  at 
present — provides  for  the  setting  up  of  administrations  within 
the  cazas  and  nahies,  and  the  grouping  of  the  vilayets  into 
inspectorates.  Provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  nahie  councils 
which  in  turn  are  to  elect  their  administrative  committees  and 
mudirs.  The  cazas  are  made  a  link  between  the  vilayet  and 
nahie  administrations,  and  their  kaimakams  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  and  to  be 
subject  to  the  vali’s  orders.  In  the  same  way,  the  inspectorates 
are  made  a  link  between  the  Assembly’s  Government  and  the 
vilayet  administrations. 

This  “  Law  of  Fundamental  Organisation  ”  is  the  embryo 
from  which  the  new  Turkish  Constitution  is  to  develop.  It 
constitutes  the  Turks’  belated  response  to  those  Western  ideas 
of  nationalism  and  democracy  which  have  long  permeated  the 
Greek  and  Armenian  communities  in  the  old  Ottoman  Empire 
and  which  finally  occasioned  the  abortive  revolution  of  1908  at 
Constantinople. 

A  number  of  comments  may  be  made  upon  it.  In  its  pre¬ 
sent  form,  it  strips  the  Sultanate  of  all  its  ixjlitical  prerogatives. 
Under  the  old  Ottoman  Constitution,  it  was  the  Sovereign  who 
declared  peace  and  war,  who  dissolved  Parliament,  who  received 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  States,  and  who 
appointed  the  Cabinet  and  the  Senate.  Under  the  “  Law  of 
Fundamental  Organisation,”  as  it  stands  at  present,  there  is 
no  Senate  and  the  personnel  of  the  Cabinet  is  not  only  elected 
by,  but  is  individually  responsible  to,  the  Assembly.  No  alloca¬ 
tion  has  yet  been  made  of  the  right  to  dissolve  the  Assembly 
and  the  Assembly  thus  far  has  shown  no  disposition  to  recognise 
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such  a  right.  The  treaty-making  power  and  “  the  call  for  the 
defence  of  the  country  ’  ’  are  expressly  reserved  to  the  Assembly. 
No  explicit  provision  is  made  for  the  reception  of  diplomatic 
representatives  of  foreign  States,  unless  some  such  provision  be 
read  into  Article  II.  The  Russian,  Azerbaijan  and  Afghan  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Angora  have  been  accredited  to  the  President  of 
the  Government  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  and  if  this 
usage  is  to  continue,  a  number  of  palatial  diplomatic  properties 
at  Constantinople  may  find  themselves  invested  with  a  new 
interest.  In  brief.  Angora’s  embryo  Constitution  would  seem 
to  have  effected  with  respect  to  the  Ottoman  Sultanate  that 
“  Vaticanization  ”  which  the  West  proposed  a  year  or  more  ago 
for  the  Ottoman  Caliphate. 

True,  there  is  a  latent  controversy  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Assembly  between  the  out-and-out  republicans  and  the  conserva¬ 
tives  led  by  Djellaladin  Arif  Bey,  now  the  Nationalist  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Rome,  which  may  lead  to  a  huger  recognition  of 
the  Sultanate  than  now  seems  probable.  Angora’s  budgets  so 
far  have  listed  contributions  to  the  civil  lists  of  the  Sultan- 
Caliph,  and  the  silence  of  its  “  I^aw  of  Fundamental  Organisa¬ 
tion  ”  on  the  subject  of  the  Sultanate  may  be  due  to  a  desire 
to  avoid  domestic  controversies  in  time  of  war.  As  to  the  result 
of  a  thorough  airing  of  the  republican-conservative  controversy 
after  the  war,  one  can  only  express  an  opinion.  Such  an  opinion 
would  be  based  largely  on  the  implacable  hatred  of  the  present 
Sultan  which  prevails  at  Angora.  It  needs  to  be  remembered 
that  Turkish  Nationalism  exists  to-day  in  spite  of  every  effort 
which  the  Sultan’s  Government  in  Constantinople  could  exert 
to  break  it.  At  the  time  the  Greeks  declared  “  Ionia  ”  autono¬ 
mous  last  summer,  Yeni-Gun,  one  of  Angora’s  two  dailies, 
published  on  its  first  page  photographs  of  Constantine  and  the 
Sultan  side  by  side,  entitling  the  two  photographs,  “  Two 
Friends  of  Ours.” 

On  Angora’s  lips  the  name  of  Constantino|)le  smacks  of  capitu¬ 
lations,  of  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Christian  communities,  of 
the  demoralizing  |K)litical  influence  of  Levantinism.  In  Angora’s 
mind,  Constantinople  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  evils  which 
brought  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  down  to  its  end  in  1918;  the 
very  word  is  a  reminder  of  those  foreign  iiredentisms  which 
hopelessly  divided  the  Ottoman  jopulation.  Stamboul  will 
always  be  precious  to  the  Turks,  but  it  is  in  Asia  Minor  that 
the  Turks  have  found  the  first  actual  independence  they  have 
known  since  the  Ottoman  decline  set  in.  And  having  at  last 
tasted  independence,  Turkish  Nationalism,  I  believe,  will  not 
again  hand  over  its  destinies  to  a  Sultanate  in  Stamboul. 
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It  is  this  allegiance  to  its  newly  achieved  independence 
which  continually  characterises  Angora.  Any  hope  that  the 
Grand  National  Assembly  will  ratify  a  peace  treaty  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  continue  all  or  a  part  of  the  capitulations,  either  under 
their  old  name  or  under  any  new  name  which  may  be  devised, 
is  extremely  likely  to  prove  groundless.  Among  the  foreign 
colonies  in  Constantinople,  it  is  already  recognised  that  the 
financial  capitulations  are  doomed,  but  there  is  a  disposition  to 
hold  on  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  judicial  capitulations.  I  believe 
no  plenipotentiary  of  the  Angora  Government  will  affix  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  any  peace  treaty  which  does  not  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  capitulations.  Whether  Angora  would  show  a  less  unani¬ 
mous  attitude  toward  the  capitulations  if  they  had  formed  a 
part  of  the  West’s  arrangements  with  other  independent  States 
(Greece,  for  instance),  is  an  academic  question.  The  fact  is 
that  Greece  has  never  been  made  to  submit  to  a  capitulatory 
regime  and  the  whole  programme  of  Turkish  Nationalism  is  to 
secure  for  Turkey  a  place  among  the  nations  as  an  equal  among 
equals. 

The  hesitancy  of  the  Allies  in  the  face  of  Angora’s  abroga- 
j  tion  of  the  capitulations  concerns  itself  at  present  with  efforts 

I  to  salve  at  least  a  part  of  the  judicial  capitulations,  and  I  made 

an  effort  at  Angora  to  learn  what,  if  anything,  was  being  done 
toward  judicial  reform  under  the  Nationalist  regime.  Eafik 
Shevket  Bey,  Minister  of  Justice,  told  me  that  the  number  of 
judges  in  the  lower  courts  had  been  reduced  from  three  to  one 
ill  an  effort  to  speed  up  the  handling  of  cases,  and  that  it  was 
hoped  to  increase  the  ])ay  of  judges.  As  far  as  I  know,  this 
is  all  that  has  been  done  thus  far.  The  Ministry  of  Justice, 
like  all  other  civilian  ministries  at  Angora,  is  woefully  under- 
I  manned  and  is  apt  to  meet  inquiiies  respecting  reforms  with 

the  reminder  that  there  is  a  war  on.  Under  the  conditions 
'  under  which  that  war  has  been  waged,  the  reminder  is  perhaps 

not  an  unreasonable  one. 

Angora  is  far  less  interested  at  present  in  the  elaboration  of 
"reforms”  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  than  in  consolidating 
its  newly  achieved  independence  at  home.  It  is  more  intereste<l 
'  in  Turkey  than  in  Turkey’s  foreign  residents.  Its  primary  task 

has  been  the  winning  of  the  war  against  the  Greeks  and  its 
secondary  task  has  been  the  achieving  of  that  unity  among  its 
own  population  without  which  it  could  not  exist.  At  present, 
!!  the  Government  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  numbers 

among  its  Cabinet  officials  a  Minister  of  Sacred  Law,  in  whose 
office  it  has  combined  the  old  Sheikh-nl-Islamate  and  the 
Ministry  of  Evkaf.  In  a  purely  temporal  government  such  as 
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that  of  the  Assembly  undertakes  to  be,  the  Minister  of  Sacred 
Law  ranks  with  the  Foreign  Minster,  the  War  Minister  and 
the  other  Cabinet  members.  At  present,  Hassan  Fehmi  Effendi, 
who  holds  the  portfolio  of  Sacred  Law,  has  an  ofi&ce  force  of 
one  assistant  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Evkaf  is  now 
administered  by  the  various  vilayet  administrations,  the  duties 
of  his  post  may  be  looked  upon  as  problematic.  Whatever  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Ottoman  theory  of  the  State  his  position  indicates, 
his  presence  in  the  Cabinet  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
established  faith  of  the  Government  of  the  Grand  National 
Assembly  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  Islamic  faith. 

Thus  far,  the  Government  of  the  Assembly  recognises  only 
one  other  faith,  i.e.,  the  faith  of  the  new'  Turkish  Orthodox 
community  whose  acting  metropolitan.  Papa  Eftim  Effendi,  is 
an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  Thus  far,  the  communi¬ 
cants  of  the  old  Orthodox  community,  the  Gregorian,  Catholic, 
Protestant  and  Jewish  communities  have  no  standing  at  Angora, 
except  the  standing  which  is  common  to  Moslems,  to  Turkish 
Orthodox  and  to  all  other  natives,  namely,  that  of  Ottoman  sub¬ 
jects.  The  Ministry  of  Justice  has  jurisdiction  over  all  courts 
in  the  country  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  prescribes  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  all  schools,  whether  Government  schools  or 
private  schools.  The  new  Turkish  Orthodox  community  does 
not  administer  its  own  courts  and,  since  it  is  not  permitted  to 
teach  Greek  in  its  schools,  its  schools  have  been  closed,  their 
pupils  being  sent  to  the  Government  schools.  Whether  it  will 
continue  to  be  a  community  recognised  by  the  Government  is 
problematic ;  my  opinion  is  that  the  Government  is  anxious  to 
disentangle  itself  from  religious  ramifications  as  completely  as 
possible  and  that  even  the  presence  of  the  Minister  of  Sacred 
Law  in  its  Cabinet  does  not  command  its  unanimous  enthusiasm. 
The  Government  undertakes  to  be,  and  in  so  far  as  circumstances 
permit,  it  is,  a  Nationalist  Government. 

.Ml  this  of  course  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  liberty  of  Otto¬ 
man  subjects  to  belong  to  whatever  faith  they  choose.  It  does, 
however,  throw’  out  the  prospect  of  a  day  in  Turkey  when 
marriage,  divorce  and  inheritance  laws  will  be  civil.  It  does 
bring  near,  possibly  very  near,  the  day  when  the  old  religious 
communities  will  have  no  Government  standing,  when  they  will 
be  reduced  from  powerful  politico-religious  organisms  to  purely 
religious  bodies. 

Turkish  Nationalism  holds  quite  as  precious  as  its  newly 
achieved  independence  its  newly  achieved  internal  unity.  If 
there  is  another  aspect  of  Nationalism  which  impresses  itself 
on  the  visitor  to  Angora,  it  is  its  boundless  ambition  for  Turkey ; 
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one  does  not  have  to  linger  long  in  the  Assembly’s  capital  before 
bearing  the  magic  name  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent.  What¬ 
ever  attitude  of  coolness  one  may  be  disposed  to  adopt  in  the 
presence  of  such  illimitable  plans  for  the  development  of  Turkey, 
it  is  at  least  to  be  noted  that  the  Nationalists  do  not  propose  to 
reliTiqnish  their  control  of  the  country’s  development.  The  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  foreign  capital  is  to  be  invited  into  the 
country  after  the  war  have  not  yet  been  announced,  but  I 
gathered  that  the  participation  of  Turkish  capital  up  to  51  per 
cent,  was  likely  to  be  insisted  upon.  The  tobacco  Regie  has 
already  been  made  a  State  monopoly  and  although  the  liquor 
traffic  is  now  prohibited,  if  revived,  it  too  is  apt  to  be  conducted 
as  a  State  monopoly.  Hassan  Tahsin  Bey,  Minister  of  Finance, 
told  me  that  the  Public  Debt  regime  would  not  be  esteemed 
incompatible  with  the  National  Pact  during  the  period  of 
Turkey’s  discharge  of  obligations  already  entrusted  to  the  Debt 
regime ;  the  Debt  revenues  have  been  permitted  to  accumulate 
at  Angora  and  are  to  be  paid  over  as  soon  as  the  Debt  is  allocated 
among  Turkey  and  the  other  succession  States  of  the  old  Otto¬ 
man  Empire.  The  present  Debt  regime,  however,  would  not 
be  extended  to  foreign  indebtedness  contracted  in  the  future. 
If  a  tithe  of  its  development  schemes  are  carried  out,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly  will  be  compelled  to  solicit 
large  amounts  of  foreign  capital,  but  foreign  capital  is  to  be 
sought  on  the  same  terms  as  independent  States  in  the  West 
seek  it. 


Clair  Price. 


KEMAL  :  THE  MAN  AND  THE  MOVEMENT. 


A  FEW  months  ago  the  British  Government  was  refusing  to 
treat  with  the  “rebel”  leader,  Mustapha  Kemal.  To-day, 
this  same  contemned  rebel,  outlawed  by  the  Sultan,  scoffed  at 
by  the  Allies,  hated  by  the  trinjmvirate  Enver,  Taalat,  and 
Djemal,  despatched  to  Gallipoli  in  the  hope  that  there  he  would 
be  broken,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army;  and  by 
the  feat  of  suddenly  sw'eeping  Asia  Minor  clear  of  Christian 
troops,  and  thereby  threatening  Constantinople  itself,  is  in  a 
position  to  parley  on  almost  equal  terms  with  the  Great  Powers 
of  Western  Europe.  No  more  spectacular  event  of  European 
history  has  occuned  since  the  Westward  inrush  of  those  Otto¬ 
man  waves  of  conquest  which  inundated  Europe,  pouring 
through  the  NaiTow  Straits,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Is  this  marvel  due,  alone,  to  the  military  and  con¬ 
structive  genius  of  Kemal?  Or  is  the  Turkish  leader  the  spear¬ 
head  of  forces  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the  social  and 
political  order  built  up  in  the  Western  World  by  twenty  cen¬ 
turies  of  hard-won  progress? 

The  Ottoman  forerunner  of  Kemal  stood,  six  hundred  years 
ago,  as  Kemal  stands  to-day,  threatening  the  bridge-head  of 
Europe.  Then,  as  now-,  Constantinople,  the  City  of  the  Cross, 
held  the  Gate.  A  thousand  years  before,  when  Imperial  Borne 
itself  had  fallen,  she  stood  firm,  before  the  onslaught  of  the 
Northern  tribes  : — “  Constantinople  alone  remained  to  represent 
Christian  civilisation.”  Bepulsing  the  Goths  in  the  fourth 
century,  the  Persians  in  the  seventh  century,  the  Arabs  in  the 
eighth  century,  the  city  defied  again  and  again  the  lesser  attacks 
of  Bulgarians,  Patzinaks,  Bussians,  Khazars.  It  remained  for 
a  small  Ottoman  tribe,  the  Osmanlis  of  Khorassan,  to  succeed 
where  Goth  and  Persian,  Arab  and  Bussian,  had  failed.  These 
tribesmen  erected  their  first  capital  at  Brousa.  From  Brousa 
they  swept  forward  to  the  shores  of  the  Straits,  capturing 
Gallipoli.  And  then,  inevitably,  followed  a  furious  attack  upon 
Constantinople.  Once  again  the  Guardian  City  of  the  West 
stood  true  to  her  traditions,  and  the  invading  tribes  of  Sultan 
Murad  II.  were  thrown  back.  Thirty  years  later,  despite  the 
valour  of  the  last  Christian  Emperor,  who  died  fighting  where 
the  piled-up  dead  formed  the  last  breastwork,  the  Osmanlis 
forced  an  entrance.  For  two  days  and  nights  the  city  was 
sacked  by  the  soldiery  of  Mohammed  II.  Ten  thousand 
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Christians  were  given  over  to  rapine  and  outrage  within  the 
walls  of  San  Sophia,  the  marble  pavements  of  the 
greatest  Church  in  Christendom  running  red  with  blood ; 
and  then,  for  four  centuries,  the  city  of  Justinian  and 
Chrysostom,  of  Theodosius,  and  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  fell 
into  the  intellectual,  social  and  political  stagnation  that  has 
been  the  lot  of  every  country  captured  by  the  sterile  sword  of 
the  Turk.  Constantinople,  in  Gibbon’s  splendid  phrase,  “  was 
left  naked  and  desolate.  But  she  could  not  be  despoiled  of  the 
incomparable  situation  which  marks  her  for  the  metropolis  of 
a  great  Empire ;  and  the  genius  of  the  place  will  ever  triumph 
over  the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune.”  The  “  genius  of  the 
place  ”  did  indeed  triumph.  Within  fifty  years  after  the  sack 
and  desecration  of  the  city  on  that  29th  May,  1453,  the  con¬ 
glomerate  of  weak  tribes  gathered,  hitherto,  under  the  predatory 
standard  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,  had  been  welded  into  the 
Ottoman  State  ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  rule 
of  the  Caliphate  extended  from  Hungary  to  Egypt,  from 
Northern  Africa  to  Yugo-Slavia.  Constantinople  had  given  to 
her  conqueror  the  mastery  of  a  new  international  Empire. 

It  is  this  historic  power  of  international  control,  implicit 
in  the  possession  of  Constantinople,  that  gives  the  Western 
World  cause  to  think,  when  considering  the  demands  of 
the  young  Turkish  soldier,  Mustapha  Kemal.  Does  Kemal 
only  voice  the  racial  aspirations  of  the  scattered  Turkish  peoples, 
eager  to  retain  their  mediaeval  conquest;  or  is  he,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  leading  the  advance  guard  of  an  international 
movement  of  which  the  Turkish  tribes  are  a  negligible  quantity, 
to  which  the  thing  called  nationality  is  anathema,  and  for 
which  the  whole  system  of  Western  ethics  and  culture  is  an 
obstacle  to  be  destroyed  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and  by  whatever 
weapon  comes  to  hand,  whether  the  red  scimitar  or  the  red 
sickle  mattering  but  little?  Both  men  and  governments  may 
be  knowm  by  their  friends;  and  the  friends  of  Kemal,  the 
dictator  of  Angora,  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  will  be  much  to 
the  advantage  of  England,  as  the  greatest  of  Mohammadan 
Powers,  that  their  voices  should  be  clearly  recorded,  now,  at  this 
moment  of  confused  thinking  and  misdirected  sympathy.  In 
the  first  place  there  can  be  no  friendship  between  Kemal  and 
the  lineal  head  of  the  Mohammadan  World,  the  Sultan.  The 
assum])tion,  by  the  Kemalist  group  at  Angora,  which  arrogates 
to  itself  the  title  of  the  ”  National  Grand  Assembly  of  Turkey,” 
of  the  rdle  of  liberator  of  Constantinople  as  ‘‘the  seat  of  the 
Musselman  Caliphate,”  made  in  the  Note,  signed  by  Kemal,  of 
October  4,  is  little  less  than  grotesque  on  the  lips  of  a  man 
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outlawed  by  the  present  occupant  of  the  throne  of  the  Caliphs; 
and  is  assuredly  not  endorsed  by  the  15,000,000  Shiah  Moham- 
raadans  who  are  subjects  of  the  British  Empire,  but  who,  one 
and  all,  dispute  the  authority  of  the  Ottoman  Caliph.  Still  less 
is  the  Kemalist  group  in  amity  with  the  Arab  races,  who  while 
professing  the  Mohammadan  faith,  have  no  use  for  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  junta  of  Ottoman  Turks.  The  friends,  openly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  of  Kemal  and  the  Kema lists  are  to  be  found  in  that 
Government  at  Moscow'  which  has  been  aptly  described  as 
“  the  most  deadly  and  implacable  enemy  that  England  has 
ever  known,”  and  which  is  the  avowed  antagonist  of  all 
nationalities,  Turkish  or  other.  It  is  two  years  since  Moscow 
signed  the  first  treaty  w'ith  Kemal,  providing  for  unrestricted 
co-operation  with  the  Kemalists  in  their  effort  to  obtain  the 
mastery  over  Asia  Minor.  The  unfortunate  support  of  the 
Greek  army  of  occupation,  by  England,  gave  colour  to  the 
claims  of  the  Kemalist  movement  to  represent  Nationalist 
Turkey.  Financed  by  ,000,000  in  gold,  despatched  from 
”  starving”  Moscow,  and  armed  by  guns,  rifles,  and  transport, 
largely  captured  in  the  defeat,  by  the  Soviet  troops,  of  the  White 
Armies  of  Southern  Russia,  Kemal  was  able  to  apply  his  genius 
as  soldier  and  organiser  to  the  creation  of  an  effective  army. 
The  story  of  the  making  of  that  army  is  a  wonder-tale.  Three 
years  ago  Kemal,  an  outlaw  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  men 
in  an  obscure  town  in  Asia  Minor,  set  his  genius  to  w’ork  on 
a  dump  of  Russian,  Turkish,  and  German  guns,  with  French 
and  English  pieces  thrown  in  ;  and  an  effective  artillery  came 
into  being.  With  some  old  German  ’planes  as  nucleus  he 
constructed  an  air  service,  adding,  as  time  w'ent  on,  more 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  British  machines,  the  latter  cap¬ 
tured,  a  year  ago,  at  the  battle  of  Sakaria.  His  German  rifles 
have  been  gradually  replaced  with  French,  English,  and  Italian 
equipment;  his  “Nationalist”  guerilla  bands,  armed  w-ith 
machine  guns  placed  on  light  carts,  consist  practically  of 
Russians;  and  his  troops,  faeing  us  at  Chanak  to-day,  are  chiefly 
armed  with  British  rifles  sent  out  by  us  to  the  Crimea  during 
the  disastrous  campaign  launched  against  the  Red  Armies  of 
Moscow,  in  1919.  Kemal,  with  indefatigable  energy,  with  the 
swift  insight  which  enabled  him  to  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
against  our  Australian  troops  on  the  heights  of  Gallipoli,  with 
the  irresistible  force  of  genius,  and  with  unstinted  aid  jrcmi 
Moscow,  created  an  army,  and  regenerated  a  Government. 
Then  came  the  victorious  campaign  w'hich  has  brought  him  to 
the  shores  of  the  Straits,  demanding,  in  .the  tone  of  a  dictator, 
the  possession  of  Constantinople  and  the  hinter-land  of  Thrace. 
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That  is  Kemal  the  man  ;  what  of  the  Kemalist  movement? 
The  ostensible  objective  of  the  movement  is  the  liberation  of 
“the  seat  of  the  Musselman  Caliphate.”  It  is  not  Constanti¬ 
nople  the  seat  of  the  Caliphate,  but  Constantinople  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  of  the  Straits  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
Constantinople  the  vital  outlet  for  Soviet  Russia,  that  is  actually 
in  question.  As  Karl  Radek  has  been  careful  to  point  out, 
“  Soviet  Russia  is  an  Asiatic  as  well  as  a  European  Power.” 
The  Soviet  Mission  despatched  last  month  to  Tibet,  and  the 
Soviet  activities  in  Persia,  in  Peking,  and  throughout  India, 
afford  excellent  proof  of  a  fact  too  often  forgotten  by  the  British 
public.  Soviet  Russia,  knowing  that  control  of  Constantinople 
is  indispensable  for  her  existence,  bound  Kemal  and  his  Angora 
Government,  by  the  Treaty  of  January  5  of  the  present  year, 
published  in  all  the  Russian  and  Turkish  papers,  to  decide  their 
policy  as  regards  the  Straits  only  after  mutual  agreement  with 
Moscow.  By  this  treaty  Moscow  has  the  power  to  prevent  the 
Kemalist  Government  from  agreeing  to  any  terms  it  does  not 
approve.  It  will  approve  no  parleying,  however  much  desired 
by  Kemal  personally,  with  its  hated  antagonist  England.  On 
September  25  last  instructions  were  sent  to  the  very  able  Soviet 
representative  at  Angora,  M.  Araloff,  to  put  pressure  on 
Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  to  prevent  him  from  complying  with 
the  British  demands.  And,  accordingly,  close  on  the  heels  of 
Loiil  Curzon’s  successful  peace  mission  of  October  6,  come  the 
inst ructions,  reported  on  October  7,  from  the  Soviet  Executive 
to  M.  Araloff,  to  inform  Kemal’s  Government  “  that  any  agree¬ 
ment,  temporary  or  otherwise,  between  the  Kemalists,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  Powers,  concerning  the  Dardanelles,  con¬ 
cluded  without  Russia’s  knowledge,  will  be  considered  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Russo-Turkish  Kars  Convention,  and  will  lead  to  the 
most  serious  consequences.”  Also,  wdiile  threatening  Kemal 
with  dire  results  should  any  independent  rapprochement  with 
England  occur,  Moscow  is  no  less  careful  to  reiterate  the 
Kemalist  dejiendance  on  Soviet  help.  During  September  the 
Soviet  plans  for  military  operations  in  co-operation  with  the 
Kemalist  troops  were  being  hurriedly  worked  out.  The  2nd 
Division  of  the  Red  Armies  arrived  in  Tiflis,  and  the  5th  Cavalry 
Division,  the  24th  Division,  and  the  17th  Division  were  moved 
to  the  Caucasus,  where  Karaanell  and  Lebedeff  were  preparing 
for  the  transport  of  troops.  On  October  5,  at  the 
height  of  the  recent  crisis,  M.  Radek  was  declaring  at 
Moscow  that  “  the  Turks  were  victorious  thanks  to  the 
support  of  Soviet  Russia,  which  country  could  not  exist 
without  free  passage  through  the  fttraits  to  the.  Mediterranean.” 
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Here  is  the  Kussian  Soviet  brain  of  the  Kemalist  Movement. 
There  is  an  English  relationship,  no  less  significant.  On 
September  23  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  Great  Britain  published  a  demand  for  the  “  uncon¬ 
ditional  return”  of  Constantinople  and  Adrianople  “to  the 
Turkish  i^eoples,”  adding  the  following  camouflage  :  “  Ix)yal  to 
the  Principles  enunciated  by  the  Communist  International  and 
put  into  practice  by  the  Soviet  Power,  wherever  its  influence 
extends,  we  hail  the  movement  among  the  Islamic  populations 
of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  China,  and  India,  to  ensure  their  rights 
of  self-determination  entirely  untrammeled  by  the  restraints  put 
upon  them  for  so  long  by  the  bandit  Governments  of  European 
and  American  Capitalism.”  Elsew'here  our  Communists, 
throwing  away  the  camouflage  of  “  self-dfetermination,”  openly 
declare  that  Emrope  is  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  irruption 
‘  ‘  of  the  conquering  Turk  brings  visions  of  a  worse  peril — the 
Fted  Army  of  Soviet  Russia.”^  Again,  the  baser  sort  of  Com¬ 
munist  in  our  midst  incites  to  a  Red  massacre,  to  be  canied  out 
by  the  Kemalists,  once  they  have  entered  Constantinople  : — 
“  The  officers’  wives  are  being  packed  off  to  Gibraltar  or 
England  safe  from  the  Turanian  hordes,  which,  should  Mustapha 
Kemal’s  army  (mostly  workers  and  peasants)  invade  Constanti¬ 
nople,  would  probably  make  it  hot  for  bourgeois  snobs  of  this 
type.”^  This,  however,  is  incidental.  We  come  to  the  kernel 
of  the  Soviet-Kemalist  Movement  in  the  following  denunciation 
of  Nationalism  in  any  country:  “The  Constantinople  worker, 
be  he  Greek,  Armenian,  or  Turk,  is  slowly  learning,  in  spite 
of  the  Nationalist  fanaticism  rampant  in  the  Near  East,  that 
the  common  enemy  is  the  Capitalist,  and  that  the  deciding 
factor  in  the  coming  struggle  will  not  be  the  Sultan,  the  Allies, 
or  even  Mustapha  Kemal,  but  the  Workers’  Revolution  in 
other  words,  Soviet  Russia,  to  whose  keeping  the  Kemalist 
Government  at  Angora  is  so  securely  committed.  A  recent  pro¬ 
cession  in  Constantinople,  whoi  passing  the  offices  of  the  Soviet 
delegation,  shouted  Yashassin  Lenin,  “  lx)ng  live  Lenin.” 
At  the  Conference  of  the  British  Communist  Party,  held  on 
October  8,  it  was  resolved  to  take  all  possible  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  retention,  by  the  Allies,  of  the  control  of  the  Straits, 
“  the  outlet  of  Soviet  Russia,”  and  the  demand  was  made  for 
the  “evacuation  of  the  Dardanelles  by  all  Entente  troops.”^ 
The  real  struggle  for  Constantinople,  the  Gate  of  the  East,  will 
not  end  “  until  the  International  Proletariat  (having  exploited 
to  the  uttermost  the  cry  of  Turkey  for  Turkish  Nationalists), 

(1)  The  Communist,  Sept.  30,  1922.  (2)  The  Communist,  Oct.  7,  1922. 

(3)  The  Communist,  Oct.  14,  1922, 
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following  the  example  of  its  Bussian  Comrades,  takes  into  its 
own  hands  the  conduct  of  the  world’s  affairs”  and  establishes 
the  Soviet  domination  in  Constantinople  and  the  Thracian 
hinter-land.^  Further,  as  has  been  excellently  said,  “  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  while  the  Keraalists  are  sincerely  pursuing 
Nationalist  aims,  the  Bolsheviks  are  taking  advantage  of 
Turkish  national  aspirations  in  order  that  Western  civilisation 
might  be  attacked  at  its  weakest  point,  in  the  Balkans,  and 
that  amid  fresh  commotions  revolutionary  activity  might  be 
renewed  in  an  exhausted  Europe.”  Well  might  the  American 
Bankers’  Association  declare  that  Britain,  by  standing  firm  at 
Chanak,  with  thirty  Lancashire  Fusiliers  opposing,  at  one  point, 
a  thousand  Kemalist  horsemen,  till  reinforcements  could  be 
rushed  up,  had  during  two  weeks  saved  European  civilisation. 
It  is  conceivable  that  England  and  the  Allies  may,  after  due 
interval,  entrust  Constantinople  to  the  Turkish  Nationalist, 
Mustapha  Kemal ;  but,  before  doing  so,  they  must  prove  to  the 
world  that  Kemal  is  no  longer  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

G.  M.  Godden. 

(l)  The  Communist,  Oct.  7th,  1922. 


THE  PUFF  OF  THE  GERMAN  CATASTROPHE  : 

A  LOGICAL-STATISTICAL  ESSAY. 

Berlin,  September  28tli. 

When  Macaulay,  in  a  vicious  review  of  a  particularly  vicious 
writer,  chose  a  Persian  tale  of  business  acumen  to  demonstrate 
the  psychological  efficacy  of  Puff,  he  showed  that  Puffing  is  not 
confined  to  the  arts.  From  Macaulay’s  catastrophic  poet,  Robert 
Montgomery,  to  the  German,  European,  terrestrial  and  planetary 
economic  Catastrophe  seems  a  long  road ;  but  the  incongruous 
things  are  linked  by  the  dix>ll  delusions  held  here,  in  England, 
and,  of  course,  on  Mars  and  Venus,  on  the  latter  of  the  two  cata¬ 
strophic  themes.  Though  Puffs  are  always  the  unceasing 
reiteration  of  false  valuations,  they  differ  greatly  in  subject  and 
methods;  they  may  be  personal,  artistic,  or  ^wlitical ;  may  invade 
the  supposedly  (as  Germans  would  say)  “  objective  ”  sphere  of 
economics,  and  may  be  disparaging  as  well  as  fulsome — the  same 
kind  of  bad  critic  that  puffed  the  luckless  Robert  Montgomery  into 
greatness  puffed  Keats  and  Shelley  into  littleness.  The  Puff,  in 
short,  is  the  protean  form  of  idiocy.  So,  though  probably  no  man 
ever  suspected  before  this  that  Puff'  would  seize  on  the  mystery 
of  the  exchanges  and  the  complications  of  foreign  payment 
balances,  the  world  in  the  past  three  months  has  witnessed  an 
unexampled  (predominantly  honest  and  inoffensively  idiotic)  Puff 
of  a  German  Catastrophe.  And  not  only  of  a  mere  German 
Catastrophe,  which  perhaps  some  honest  haters  would  not  take 
at  all  tragically,  but  also  of  a  European  Catastrophe  which  the 
German  Catastrophe  will  bring,  a  terrestrial  Catastrophe  which 
the  European  Catastrophe  will  bring,  and  (no  doubt,  in  compre¬ 
hensive  minds)  an  interplanetary  Catastrophe  which  the 
terrestrial  Catastrophe  will  bring.  “  If  Germany  crashes,”  runs 
the  glib  patter,  ‘‘then  Europe  will  crash.  The  world  is  an 
economic  unit.  .  .  .”  This  prospect  is  appalling.  Signor 
Marconi  foresees  signalling  through  the  ether ;  and  if  Martians 
are  as  intelligent  as  terrestrials  they  may  easily  have 
mid-day  Puffs  of  the  Reichsmark’s  price  in  Wall  Street.  And  if 
they  are  as  stupid  as  terrestrials,  their  Puff  prime  ministers.  Puff- 
economists,  and  Puff-newspapers  will  scream  that  now  that  the 
mark  in  Wall  Street  quotes  twenty  to  the  cent,  Martian  Budgets 
must  smash,  Martian  looms  will  be  used  as  mouse-traps, 
Martians  will  hunger;  yes,  adapting  Dr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  other  temperamental  experts,  Martians  will  roar  con- 
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vincingly  that  the  solar  system  is  an  economic  unit,  that  the  fall 
in  mark  exchange  means  a  fall  in  Martian  exchange,  and  that 
the  magnificent  fabric  of  material  culture  which  Martians 
laboriously  reared  in  two  thousand  years  is  about  to  crash  in  the 
dust. 

Every  reader  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  knows  this  high 
rhetoric.  The  sharpest  reader,  unless  it  is  his  particular  work  to 
follow  economical  affairs  closely,  may  not  suspect  that  the  high 
rhetoric  is  Puff,  humbug,  unintended  swindle,  and  fake;  and 
that  it  will  not  stand  for  a  moment  if  subjected  either  to  the  test 
of  ordinary  reasoning  or  the  test  of  the  facts  and  figures  supplied 
by  the  leaders  in  the  Puff  organisation,  that  is  by  the  German 
Puff  Government  and  the  German  Puff  statisticians.  From  the 
moment  the  student,  applying  the  principles  of  ordinary  reason¬ 
ing,  seeks  for  a  theoretically  precise  or  ev#n  a  plausibly 
workable  definition  of  the  universal  Catastrophe,  he  gets  into 
a  bog  of  difficulties,  from  which  not  the  glibbest  of  Catastrophe 
Puffers  can  help  him  out.  The  first  question  with  which  every 
man  who  aims  at  thinking  clearly  is  bound  to  start  is  :  What, 
after  all,  is  the  Economic  Catastrophe  notion?  Answer  :  A  notion 
of  a  Catastrophe  intimately  associated  with  the  fall  in  mark 
exchange.  Question  :  Is  the  association  invariable?  Answer  : 
Yes,  the  Catastrophe  panic  rises  only  when  the  mark  is  falling, 
and  falls  when  the  mark  is  rising.  Question  :  Why,  if  you  plume 
yourself  on  precision,  do  you  say  vaguely  “associated  with”? 
Answer :  Because  I  know  nothing  except  the  association ;  in  all 
the  five  thousand  speeches  and  articles  which  I  have  read  on  the 
dreadful  theme  I  have  never  seen  a  statement,  even  a  demon¬ 
strably  wTong  statement,  of  the  causal  order  of  the  proved 
mark  collapse  and  the  assumed  general  Catastrophe.  Question  :  As 
you  admit  the  association ,  why  not  establish  the  causal  order  by 
guess;  and  test  your  guess?  Answer  :  Before  doing  that,  I  must 
liave  independent  proof  of  the  mark  collapse  and  of  the  general 
Catastrophe ;  I  have  the  first  proof,  but  cannot  find  the  second. 
As  you  have  not  proved  the  two  independently,  then  you  must 
supply  the  causal  order;  does  the  mark  at  2,000  to  the  dollar 
mean  that  Germany  has  economically  collapsed,  or  does  it  mean 
that  Germany  will  economically  collapse?  There  is  no  use  in 
going  any  farther  until  we  get  that  point  clear. 

The  above  puzzle  gives  a  headache  to  a  normally  tolerant 
logician.  The  second  puzzle  would  drive  Aristotle  to  suicide. 
Question  :  If  you  refuse  to  assume  a  causal  order,  why  not  assume 
a  real  association,  not  a  mere  Puff  association,  and  see  what 
you  can  make  out  of  it?  Answ’er  :  Absurd  ;  but  to  please  you  I 
will — provisionally;  I  will  assume  an  association,  which  is  both 
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[  inevitable  and  is  actually  observed,  between  a  real  mark  fall 

(proved)  and  a  real  German  Catastrophe  (unproved,  but  provision- 
*  ally  accepted).  If  this  association  is  inevitable,  all  economic 

Catastrophes  are  associated  with  falling  exchanges ;  and  the  Puff 
is  (provisionally)  not  a  Puff.  But  allow  me  :  On  August  24th, 
when  the  mark  exchange  about  touched  bottom,  a  German  news¬ 
paper,  keeping  its  front  page  patriotically  for  its  own  home¬ 
grown  Catastrophe,  found  space  in  a  spare  back  column  for  a 
foreign  Czecho-Slovak  Catastrophe.  The  Czech  crowm’s  ex¬ 
change,  said  the  newspaper,  has  risen  this  year  by  more  than 
100  per  cent. ;  and  Czech  Currency  is  rapidly  improving.  But 
the  Czech  industrial  Catastrophe  is  overwhelming — half  a  million 
Czechs  are  breadless.  As  Czecho-Slovakia  has  500,000 
unemployed  out  of  13,000,000  citizens,  and  as  Germany  has 
11,960  unempl^ed  out  of  60,000,000  citizens,  prima  facie  the 
Czech  Catastrophe  is  at  least  as  well  proven  as  the  German. 
But  the  newspaper  not  only  associated  this  Czech  Catastrophe 
with  the  Czech  crown’s  appreciation,  but  also  hazardously  fixed 
the  causal  order;  first  the  Czech  crown,  said  the  new8))aper, 
ascended,  and  then  the  Catastrophe  descended.  Is  it  not  rather 
puzzling  to  find  two  fearful  Catastrophes  associated  with  Cur¬ 
rency  movements  of  opiX)site  kinds?  Question  :  Yes;  but  |X)s- 
sibly  currency  instability  in  either  direction,  up  or  down, 
deranges  trade  and  iinpaus  prosperity?  Answer  :  That  is  (pro¬ 
visionally)  likely  enough.  But  allow  me  again.  There  is  a  third 
kind  of  exchange,  the  stable  or  neaily  stable  exchange  of  the 
dollar,  sterling,  gulden.  In  order  to  round  off  Catastrophe  and 
to  prove  that  all  the  magnificent  fabrics  of  material  culture  will 
indiscriminately  crash,  I  claim  that  dollar,  sterling,  and  gulden 
lands  also  have  Catastrophes.  So  their  politicians  describe  the 
silent  mills,  the  unemployed  multitudes,  and  the  waste  of  national 
substance  caused  by  unreduced  Consumption  and  reduced  Pro¬ 
duction.  I  am  afraid  I  must  affirm  that  as  Catastrophes  are 
universal  (German  Catastrophe  provisionally  admitted)  and  are 
associated  with  all  kinds  of  exchanges,  an  exchange  movement 
in  one  direction  does  not  in  itself  indicate  any  providential  pre- 
‘  ference  of  Catastrophes  for  any  one  of  the  three  exchange  con¬ 

ditions.  I  declare,  therefore,  that  the  German  mark  Catastrophe 
proves  nothing  whatsoever  except  the  German  mark  Catastrophe ; 
and,  withdrawing  my  provisional  admission,  I  declare  that 
;  Germany’s  condition  can  be  judged  only  by  examination  of  Ger¬ 

many’s  condition.  I  declare  further  that  if  after  examination 
no  German  Catastrophe  is  found,  then  the  fears  of  Europe,  the 
world,  and  the  Martians  are  silly  and  ridiculous;  and  that  the 
magnificent  fabric  of  material  culture  which  our  ancestors 
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laboriously  constructed  may  (despite  our  ancestors’  puff-fed  epi¬ 
gones)  be  equally  magnificent  two  thousand  years  hence. 

Although  this,  as  will  probably  be  admitted,  is  sound  enough 
reasoning,  sound  reasoners  have  no  right  to  doubt  unsound 
unchallengeable  authorities.  Herr  Dr.  Wirth  is  such  an 
unsound,  unchallengeable  authority;  and  in  pointing  out  what 
fearful  panic  he  has  of  late  been  spreading  I  give  one  point  away 
by  recording  that  he  is  a  real  authority  because  he  has  been 
Finance  Minister,  and  I  have  not  even  been  clerk  to  a  rate- 
collector.  At  the  bottom  of  the  mark  collapse  of  August,  Hen- 
Dr.  Wirth  summoned  all  foreign  newspaper  correspondents  to 
hear  about  the  Catastrophe.  As  I  had  already  dutifully 
chronicled  fifty  official  imaginary  Catastrophes  in  a  couple  of 
years,  I  did  not  go;  but  I  read  Dr.  Wirth’s  speech.  Having 
reproached  France  for  causing  the  mark  exchange  crash  (this 
time  it  was  not  France  but  the  Eathenau  Panic  as  puffed  by  Hen- 
Dr.  Wirth),  Dr.  Wirth  predicted  the  results  (causal  order 
unambiguous)  of  the  new  mark  crash.  The  results  will  be  : — 

“  Further  impoverishment  of  broad  classes,  destruction  of  the  Budget 
balance,  stoppage  of  the  necessary  deliveries  of  food  and  raw  materials, 
famine,  revolts  of  desperation  by  the  m6tsses,  complete  subversion  of 
governmental  authority  and — for  Industry  in  particular — annihilation 
of  working  capital  and  paralysis  of  Production.” 

I  believe  that  the  foreign  correspondents,  being  a  compas- 
rioimte  breed,  took  out  their  pocket-handkerchiefs — though  it 
costs  twenty  marks  to  wash  a  {xx^ket-handkerchief.  As  readers 
may  take  this  levity  as  proof  that  I  am  one  of  those  credulouslv- 
iucredulous  men  who  hold  that  “  Germany  is  shamming,”  that 
Dr.  Wirth  designedly  depreciates  the  mark,  that  Germany  is 
only  too  rich,  that  Germans  bathe  in  their  dreadful  Henckell- 
Trocken  champagne,  that  ”  outside  the  opera  you  may  see  long 
lines  of  sumptuous  German  motor-cars  .  .  .” — but  all  readers 
know  also  this  counterpart  Puff — let  me  say  that  I  am  no  such 
thing.  Some  Germans  are  desperately  poor — particularly  those 
Germans  whom  Dr.  Wirth  taxes  the  skins  off  in  order  that  I 
may  travel  first-class  between  Berlin  and  Frankfurt-on-Main, 
a  distance  of  5B9  kilometres,  for  la.  9d.,  sleeping  berth  3Jd.  But 
between  Puff  and  Counter])uff  is  room  for  sense  and  truth  ;  and 
in  this  room  lies  the  following  frank  comment  on  Dr.  Wirth’s 
apprehensions.  There  will  be  further  im}X)verishment  of  one 
class,  the  mark-interest  class,  because  this  class  will  continue  to 
be  skinned  £i  a  ticket  in  order  that  first-class  travel  for  539 
kilometres  may  be  sold  at  Is.  9d. ;  there  w’ill  be  temporary,  but 
judging  by  precedent  not  permanent,  derangement  of  the  Budget ; 
the  progressive  annihilation  of  working  capital  (i.e.,  reduction 
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of  buying  power  of  paper  marks)  will  be  compensated  by  creation 
of  fresh  working  capital  (more  paper  marks) ;  there  will  be  no 
stoppage  of  food  and  material  imports ;  no  famine ;  and  no  revolt 
or  subversion  that  can  be  in  any  way  associated  with  the  mark’s 
exchange.  Question :  Are  you  not  a  rather  bold  prophet? 
Answer  :  Yes ;  I  am  bold  because  when  I  was  timid  I  foolishly 
circulated  similar  dreadful  prophecies  from  Dr.  Wirth  and  other 
Catastrophe  virtuosos.  I  circulated  the  prophecies  in  late  1919 
when  the  dollar  rose  from  16  to  50  marks ;  in  early  1920  when 
it  rose  from  50  to  104  marks ;  and  in  1921  when  it  rose  from 
65  to  310  marks.  All  these  mark  depreciations,  said  Authority, 
must  bring  immediate  and  overwhelming  Catastrophe ;  but  the 
Catastrophe  delayed  ;  the  mark  exchange  for  a  time  was  stable  or 
recovered;  and  everyone  promptly  forgot  about  the  Catastrophe, 
and  added  stucco  saints  to  the  magnificent  fabric  which  his  labor¬ 
ious  ancestors  reared.  Indeed,  since  the  last  cataclysmic  mark  drop 
of  August,  1922,  there  had  been  a  big  recovery ;  and  already  the 
magnificent  fabric  shines  like  a  Eoehampton  villa. 

Question  :  Then  you  affirm  against  all  Authorities  that  the 
Catastrophe  wdll  not  come?  Answer  :  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
quite  sure  it  will  come ;  it  is  only  waiting  for  the  dollar  to  rise 
to  5,000  marks,  and  then  it  will  come  headlong.  Herr  Leiner, 
an  honest  cork-mat  manufacturer  of  Kiel,  has  written  a  book 
proving  that  Catastrophe  is  due  at  a  mere  4,000,  and  he  says  he 
will  publish  the  book  as  soon  as  he  has  got  in  his  new  mat- 
making  machinery  and  can  turn  out  mats  on  a  scale  adequately 
catastrophic  for  his  beggared  buyers.  Question  :  You  mean  that 
Business  is  enjoying  a  genuine,  but,  as  even  optimists  admit,  an 
unreal  and  hectic  Prosperity?  Perhaps  that  is  so.  But  would  not 
hopeless  State  Finances  prove  Catastrophe?  Answer:  They 
might.  They  would  prove  Catastrophe  if  the  hopelessness  came 
from  inability  of  the  impoverished  nation  to  bear  the  burden  of 
necessary  taxation,  and  did  not  come  from  bad  finance.  But  no 
man  can  decide  w'hich  cause  made  the  State  Finances  hoi^eless 
until  he  first  gets  proof  that  they  are  hopeless.  Question  :  That 
is  quibbling;  is  it  not  notorious?  .  .  .  Answer:  It  is  notorious, 
but  it  is  untrue.  The  State  Finances  are  notoriously  hopeless, 
but  they  are  not  hopeless.  The  Finances  are  much  better  than 
they  were  tw-o  years  hack ;  they  are  getting  .still  better ;  the 
excess  of  Expenditure  over  real  Bevenue  is  smaller  than  it  was 
two  years  ago,  and  it  is  rapidly  getting  smaller;  and,  in  short, 
the  recent  Finances,  though  heavily  burdened  with  Eeparations, 
are  far  more  hopeful  than  they  were  before  Eeparations  made 
them  notoriously  hopeless. 

On  this  point  even  truth  is  notorious — to  competent  Germans. 
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In  matters  of  finance  it  is  easy  enough  to  disprove  untruth  to 
Germans  (as  the  Berlin  Tageblatt^  does  in  the  brief  space' it 
can  spare  from  Catastrophe  advertisements) ;  because  from  their 
own  household  budgets  competent  Germans  long  ago  learned  not  to 
take  too  seriously  the  puff-economist’s  doctrine  that  the  gold  value 
of  a  currency  has  a  direct  relation  to  the  substance  of  wealth.  To 
make  this  clear  to  inexpert  Englishmen  is  not  so  easy ;  because 
the  inexpert  Englishman  cannot  conceive  his  butter  rising  with¬ 
out  Catastrophe  (as  German  butter  has)  from  2s.  to  2()0s.  a  pound. 
And  also  because  a  prime  part  of  the  unversal  Puff  which  has 
befogged  the  inexpert  (and  the  expert)  mind  is  the  talk,  in 
connection  with  prices,  State  Expenditure,  Debts,  and  Capitalisa¬ 
tion,  of  Inflation.  For  conscious  and  unconscious  Puffers,  and 
first  of  all  to  the  Eeparations  Commission,  Inflation  plays  the 
accommodating  rdle  which  electricity,  despite  the  metal-thread 
lamp  and  the  contact  flat-iron,  plays  to  the  more  backward 
among  seaside  landladies.  It  explains  the  inexplicable.  It  turns 
tables,  turns  litmus  paper  blue,  and  perhaps  even  turns  lovers 
red.  Merely  because  of  Inflation,  Eeparations  are  in  need  of 
repair.  Question  :  Biit  is  it  not  true  that  Inflation  causes  the 
mark  drop,  the  Budget  deficits,  the  disrepair  of  Eeparations? 
Answer:  It  is  not  true.  No  Government  ever  "inflated”  in 
the  sense  of  the  Eeparations  Commission  and  the  ignoramuses 
and  Puffers;  German  Inflation  is  a  result,  not  a  cause.  German 
Inflation  is  automatically  determined,  both  in  time  and  amount, 
by  already-existing  conditions.  Question  :  What  then  is  the 
Inflation  process?  Answer  :  The  German  Government  and  people 
want  increased  credit  and  cash.  The  cause  of  this  need  is  the 
rise  in  prices ;  and  the  rise  in  prices  is  caused  by  the  mark- 
exchange  fall.  Question  :  But  everyone  believes  that  Inflation 
causes  the  mark-exchange  falls.  Do  you  not  admit  that  that 
could  be  the  sequence?  Answer  :  It  could  be.  There  are  at 
least  two  possible  ways  :  (1)  The  reports  of  Inflation  might 
frighten  persons  to  exchange  their  marks  for  foreign  currency : 
or  (2)  the  Inflation  might  raise  prices  so  high  that  export  would 
be  checked  and  the  mark  sent  down.  But  if  either  happened, 
you  would  still  have  to  explain  the  Inflation.  Governments  do 
not  print  banknotes  for  amusement  and  distribute  them  to  the 
populace.  However,  the  explanation  is  unnecessary,  because 
Inflation  did  not  send  down  the  German  mark  in  either  of  the 
two  possible  w’ays.  The  mark  falls  sent  up  the  Inflation. 

Question  :  How  do  you  prove  that?  Answer  :  It  needs  no 
proof  beyond  elementary  knowledge  of  exchange  matters  and 
State  Finance.  But  here  are  proofs  :  (1)  If  Germany  ha.s  been 

(1)  July  23rd. 
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intentionally  ‘  ‘  inflating  ’  ’  against  the  precepts  of  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission  and  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  seaside 
landlady,  she  would  have  “inflated”  persistently.  But  in 
January-March,  1921,  there  was  no  further  inflation  at  all ;  circu¬ 
lation  (Reichsbank  notes  and  “  Kassenscheine  ”)  fell  from  80,835 
to  79,685  million  marks.  After  the  end  of  a  period  so  favour¬ 
able  in  regard  to  inflation,  came  the  London  Reparations  Ulti¬ 
matum  ;  the  mark,  without  any  new  inflation  to  damage  it,  began 
the  drop  which  brought  it  from  around  65  to  310  to  the'  dollar. 
Inflation  began  in  the  second  half  of  1921 — as  always  after  and 
not  before  the  mark-exchange  drop.  (2)  Decline  of  export  owing 
to  inability  to  compete  did  not  take  place,  and  could  not  possibly 
take  place,  because  home  prices  were  always  below  foreign. 
When  you  find  experts  who  say  iii  one  breath  that  (a)  inflation 
depresses  the  mark  exchange,  and  (5)  exchange-jumping  prevails, 
you  realise  the  hopeless  muddle  into  which  even  elementarily 
simple  processes  drive  elementarily  simple  heads. 

Question  :  What,  then,  is  the  real  sequence?  If  the  mark’s 
falls  are  cause,  not  result  of  inflation,  something  must  cause  the 
mark  falls.  Answer  :  Yes.  The  sequence  will  show  that ; — 

1.  The  mark  falls  because  Ally  demagogues  keep  the  world 
a-trembling  over  Germany’s  fate  {e.q.,  the  mark  fell  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  Reparations  Ultimatum),  and  because  German 
demagogues  keep  the  world  a-trembling  over  Germany’s  fate 
(e.g.,  the  mark  fell  after  the  exaggerated  Rathenau  crisis).  The 
inflation  that  sends  down  the  mark  is  the  inflation  of  arrogance 
and  panic.  Technically,  of  course,  even  the  most  eloquent  states¬ 
man  cannot  depress  the  mark ;  technically  the  mark  drops 
because  the  foreign  payment  balance  is  passive ;  but  the  pay¬ 
ment  balance  is  governed  largely  by  panic  speculative  sales 
(sometimes  greenhorn  purchases)  of  marks  induced  by  eloquence, 
and  not  by  the  passive  commercial  payment  balance.  In  this 
balance  the  mark  no  longer  plays  any  rdle  worth  mentioning. 

2.  After  the  mark  drops,  prices  rise;  e.g.,  the  worst  mark 
drop  took  place  in  July  and  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  August, 
1922,  and  the  price-level  in  August  (Frankfurter  Zeitung's  index) 
rose  from  13.935  to  28.919.  The  mark  drop  which  led,  and  the 
price  rise  which  followed,  were  both  the  biggest  recorded. 

3.  When  prices  rise,  State  and  private  expenditure  must  rise. 
Also  revenues  and  incomes  rise.  But  as  the  increases  in  revenue 
and  income  at  first  lag  behind  the  increases  in  expenditure,  there 
is  for  a  time  an  increase  in  State  and  private  deficits. 

4.  Credit  is  resorted  to  to  cover  the  deficits.  As  the  volume  of 
State  transactions  and  of  private  business  does  not  decline,  the 
increased  prices  involve  an  increased  demand  for  money.  There- 
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fore  more  bills,  Treasury  or  private,  have  to  be  discounted,  e.g., 
the  mark  exchange  began  to  fall  in  July  and  ceased  falling  after 
August  25th ;  and  for  the  week  ending  August  31st  the  Reichs- 
bank  reported  the  biggest  recorded  weekly  increase  in  Treasury 
Bill  discounts  (25,283,039,000  marks),  and  in  private  bill  dis¬ 
counts  (4,976,498,000  marks).  The  mere  week’s  increase  in 
private  bill  discounts  was  about  five  times  greater  than  the  whole 
total  of  private  bills  discounted  (1,002,497,000  marks)  a  year 
before.  This  abnormal  credit  strain  followed  the  mark-exchange 
collapse,  and  did  not  precede  it. 

5.  Last  comes  Inflation.  The  Reichsbank  sells  to  private 
capitalists  as  many  as  possible  of  the  discounted  bills,  and,  as 
it  gets  marks  therefor,  it  does  not  need  to  produce  new  marks 
to  satisfy  the  credit-takers.  Did  it  only  dispose  of  all  the  dis¬ 
counted  bills,  there  w6uld  be  no  increase  in  note  circulation  at 
all.  (Instance,  January- March,  1921.)  But  it  cannot  usually 
achieve  that,  because  private  capital  will  not  take  up  all  the 
bills.  Against  such  discounted  bills  as  are  left  on  its  hands,  the 
Reichsbank  prints  and  puts  into  circulation  new  notes,  e.g.,  the 
mark  exchange  touched  bottom  on  August  25th ;  the  greatest 
recorded  increase  of  circulation,  22,978,898,000  marks,  occurred 
in  the  week  ending  August  31st ;  in  the  week  ending  September 
7th  circulation  increased  by  a  further  14,226,578,000  marks ; 
and  in  the  week  ending  September  16th  it  increased  by  a  further 
19,224,019,000  marks.  In  three  weeks  circulation  increased  by 
56,430  millions,  which  is  more  than  the  whole  circulation  of 
January,  1920,  after  six  years  of  War  and  Revolution.  This 
inflation  took  place  not  before,  and  as  cause  of,  the  mark- 
exchange  collapse,  but  immediately  after  the  collapse  and  as  its 
immediate  result.^ 

Probably  every  normally  intelligent  man  (outside  the  Repara¬ 
tions  Commission)  can  follow  the  above ;  and  an  apology  is  due 
for  wasting  space  on  emphasising  commonplaces.  But  emphasis 
on  obvious  truth  is  the  best  way  to  counter  the  emphasis  on 
obvious  falsehood  known  as  Puff;  and  “Inflation”  (to  repeat, 
as  Electricity  is  with  seaside  landladies)  is  the  Puffer’s  arcanum 
of  untruth.  Question  :  Then  the  State  Finances,'  are  we  to 
understand,  become  worse  merely  because  mark-exchange 
depreciation  raises  the  cost  of  administration,  and  makes  difficul¬ 
ties  for  the  Finance  Minister?  Answer :  The  mark  does  make 
difficulties ;  hut  it  has  not  managed  to  make  State  Finances  worse. 
Here  also  there  is  an  orderly  process.  (1)  As  stated,  after  a  heavy 

(1)1  have  ignored  the  “  Ka.^enschein  ”  notes  ;  though  these  also  constitute 
eirculation,  they  are  not,  properly  speaking,  the  product  of  a  Reichsbank  opera¬ 
tion.  But  they  also  increased  in  the  weeks  dealt  with. 
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mark  decline  the  current  deficits  increase,  because  while  all 
expenditure  (except  Debt  Service)  increases  rapidly,  certain  taxes 
do  not  immediately  come  in  on  basis  of  the  new,  higher  level  of 
values.  Therefore,  if  the  mark  declined  without  cease,  deficits 
would  increase  without  cease.  (2)  But  the  mark  has  big 
recoveries  and  long  terms  of  relative  stability ;  in  Spring,  1920, 
a  recovery  of  200  per  cent.,  in  December,  1921,  a  recovery  of 
100  per  cent.,  and  in  August-September,  1922,  a  recovery  of 
100  per  cent.  In  times  of  stability  and  recovery,  revenue  comes 
in  on  the  new  higher  values  basis,  and  it  catches  up  on 
Expenditure  and  the  possibility  of  balancing  the  Budget  again 
comes  into  sight.  (3)  The  results  of  each  such  w’ave  are  a  large 
addition  to  the  Floating  Debt  and  a  large  increase  of  circulation  ; 
but  there  is  no  increase  in  the  ratio  of  Deficit  to  Revenue,  as 
there  w  ould  be  if  the  balancing  of  the  Budget  had  become  harder. 
The  nominal  increase  of  Debt  is  no  fresh  burden  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  as  such,  because  the  currency  depreciation  rapidly  reduces 
both  the  real  capital  of,  and  the  real  interest  on,  the  Debt, 
throwing  the  burden  on  bondholders,  native  and  foreign.  The 
present  Funded  and  Floating  Debt  is  a  mere  £50,000,000 ;  the 
annual  interest  a  mere  £2,000,000.  Question  :  Do  yon  assert 
that  Germans  pay  only  £2,000,000  a  year  for  service  of  debt? 
Answ^er  :  Yes,  in  gold ;  but  T  admit  that  (taking  the  German 
living  cost  at  one-third  of  the  world-market  living  cost)  the 
burden  as  actually  felt  is  £6,000,000.  This  is  purely  a  State- 
financial  calculation ;  if  I  were  calculating  national  wealth  I 
should  have  to  allow  for  the  fact  that  the  State  Debt,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  not  been  transfen’ed  to  foreign  bondholders,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  German  people.  The  alx)ve  process  is  one  of 
several  explanations  why  the  ratio  of  deficit  to  revenue  has 
rapidly  fallen  ;  w-hy,  in  fact,  the  ratio  in  the  last  recorded  month 
(May)  of  1922  was  only  1-1 3th  of  the  ratio  in  the  worst  month 
of  1920. 

Question  :  Can  you  give  any  concrete  proof  of  your  assertion 
that  the  continuous  currency  depreciation  does  not  accompany, 
cause,  or  result  from  an  aggravation  of  the  State  Finances?  Give 
an  instance  of  the  wave  referred  to.  Answer  :  In  late  1919,  with 
the  mark  worth  l/30th  of  a  dollar,  Herr  Erzberger  produced  a 
balanced  Budget  (Reparations,  then  unknown,  w’ere  not  provided 
for).  During  the  next  2J  years  there  was  a  series  of  fearful 
currency  “Catastrophes”;  the  Budget  was  always  being 

( 1 )  If  prices  and  incomes  fell,  it  would  not  catch  up  ;  but  they  do  not  ; 
working-class  wages  have  never  once  fallen  ;  and  prices  dropped  in  any 
measure  worth  mentioning  only  once,  and  then  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  tliat 
world-market  prices  were  falling  at  the  same  time. 
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brought  into  disorder,  and  always  re-ordered  ;  and  the  nett  result 
was  that  in  Spring,  1922,  with  the  mark  worth  only  l/250th  of 
a  dollar.  Dr.  Wirth  repeated  Herr  Erzberger’s  achievement,  and 
submitted  a  balance<l  Budget  (again  without  Keparations). 
Moreover,  had  there  not  been  a  new  mark  fall  he  would  have 
really  balanced  bis  Budget ;  for  a  time  the  State  Railways,  which 
suffer  most  of  all  from  cunency  depreciation,  actually  yielded  a 
surplus;  and  it  proved  easier  to  conduct  them  profitably  with 
the  mark  worth  l/250th  of  a  dollar  than  with  the  mark  worth 
l/30th  of  a  dollar.  If  the  Allies  (helped  by  Dr.  Wirth)  do  not 
in  future  keep  the  world  a-trembling  with  unreasonable  fre¬ 
quency,  the  Budget  may  now  balance  on  basis  of  a  mark  worth 
1 /1,500th  of  a  dollar.  Bad  Currency  in  itself  no  more  ruins,  or 
expresses  the  ruin  of.  State  Finances  than  of  private  finances ; 
and  German  private  bankruptcy,  as  I  shall  show,  has  practically 
disappeared.  Question  :  That  sounds  convincing,  but  is  it  true? 
Answer  :  Occasionally  convincing  things  are  true.  The  Finance 
Ministry’s  monthly  reports  are  true.  In  nine  out  of  twelve  months 
of  1920,  with  a  bad  mark  exchange,  the  monthly  deficit  was  more 
than  100  per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  and  in  four  months  it  was 
more  than  200  per  cent.  In  1921,  with  a  much  worse  mark, 
things  were  better;  the  deficit  never  reached  200  per  cent,  of 
the  revenue,  and  only  in  three  months  exceeded  100  per  cent.  In 
1922,  with  a  catastrophic  mark,  things  were  still  better;  the 
deficit  in  no  month  exceeded  60  per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  and  it 


exceeded  60  per  cent,  in  only 

one 

month. 

Here  is  a 

table  (in 

millions  of  marks)  which  for  1920  and  1921  gives 
months  and  the  best  months  only  : — 

Month’s  Month’s 
Revenue.  Deficit. 

the  worst 

Per  cent, 
of  Deficit 
to 

Revenue. 

1920  June  (worst  month) 

3,226-9 

11,553-1 

358-0 

Oct.  (best  month)  ... 

5,120-7 

2,318-9 

45-3 

1921  Dec.  (worst  month) 

13,238-7 

20,445-2 

154-4 

Jan.  (best  month)  ... 

8,721-1 

2,635-8 

30-2 

1922  Jan . 

14,619-5 

8,756-6 

59-9 

Feb . 

15,374-3 

7,139-3 

46-4 

Mar.  ... 

23,414-0 

9,117-7 

39-0 

April... 

23,517-6 

8,999-4 

38-3 

May . 

30,040-7 

8,311-5 

27-2 

You  will  notice  the  striking  fact  that  in  the  first  months  of  1922 
revenue  more  than  doubled,  while  the  absolute  deficits  remained 
unchanged.  The  proportionate  deficits,  therefore,  fell  to  less 
than  half.  If  you  want  better  to  see  how  absolute  revenue 
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increases,  look  at  the  following  table  for  the  tiist  and  seventh 
months  of  the  last  three  calendar  years  : — 


1920  Jan. 

‘  Milliards 
of  Marks. 

1,014-7 

July 

3,749-2 

1921  Jan. 

8,721-1 

July 

8,531-9 

1922  Jan.  ' 

...  14,619-5 

July 

...  34,913-2 

Question  :  1  accept  the  figures ;  but  if  revenue  increases  so 
easily,  why  did  it  refuse  to  increase  in  January-July,  1921? 
Answer :  Probably  its  aim  was  to  illustrate  the  above 
explanation.  January,  19-21  began  with  the  dollar  at  71  marks; 
June,  1921  ended  with  the  dollar  at  75  marks.  As  the  mark 
exchange  did  not  fall,  prices  did  not  rise ;  there  was  not  the 
usual  wave  of  inflated  values;  and  revenue  did  not  increase. 
Question  :  Then  in  general  nothing  happens  except  a  revaluation 
of  values  ;  the  unchanged  substance  of  wealth  and  taxes  is  merely 
expressed  with  bigger  figures;  but,  if  so,  how  can  the  State 
Finances  improve?  They  ought  to  remain  the  same.  Answer: 
They  improve  for  various  reasons.  One  reason  is  that  new  taxes 
are  imixised  and  that  the  rates  of  old  taxes  are  raised ;  another 
reason  is  that  the  tax  yield  now  more  often  adjusts  itself  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  currency  depreciation  ;  and  another  reason  is  that 
the  new  organisation  for  collection  of  direct  taxes  is  at  last 
complete.  Finally,  the  Finances  improve  because  the  objects  of 
taxation  are  increasing  in  dimensions,  owing  to  the  rapid 
production  of  new  wealth.  All  this  must  theoretically  express 
itself  in  a  decline  in  the  relative  deficit ;  that  the  relative  deficit 
has  declined  you  have  been  shown.  But  it  can  be  expressed  in 
yet  one  more  way.  Absolute  revenue  has  risen  far  more 
rapidly  than  prices,  which  determine  State  Expenditure,  have 
risen.  While  revenue,  as  above  shown,  increased  thirty-four  fold 
in  years,  prices  rose  less  than  five-fold  (Index  figure,  1,997  to 
9,140).  The  Finance  Ministry,  therefore  (but  this  is  approxi¬ 
mate)  extracted  from  the  population  about  seven-fold  more  of  the 
real  substance  of  wealth. 

The  above  is  not  an  analysis  of  German  Finance ;  but  a 
schematic  demon.stration ,  illustrated  by  German  facts,  of  the 
principle  of  Finance  in  any  country  with  rapidly  depreciating 
currency.  Whether  the  Finances  of  such  a  country  get  worse 
or  not  depends  not  upon  the  degree  of  currency  depreciation,  but 
(given  skilful  financial  methods)  upon  the  movement  of  real 
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wealth ;  and  prirna  facie,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the 
Finances  should  get  better,  owing  to  the  expropriation  of  the 
bondholders’  mterest.  Question  :  Can  you  show  concretely  how 
the  tax-yield  increases  automatically?  Answer  :  Yes.  Chief  tax- 
jielders  are  Income  Tax,  Coal  Tax,  Sales  Tax,  and  Customs. 
Income  Tax  increases  automatically  with  only  too  great  ease ; 
the  burden  of  the  progressive  rates  soon  becomes  unbearable ; 
and  twice  in  the  past  twelve  months  the  Income  Tax  has 
been  nominally  reduced.  Ultimately,  Germany  will  have  to 
adopt  the  Austrian  taxation-unit  system,  based  on  the  currency’s 
buving-power.  In  January,  1920,  the  State  collected  coal  tax 
on  a  tonnage  price  of  107  marks;  in  September,  1922,  it  collects 
on  4,010  marks;  and  as  the  tax  rate  has  been  doubled,  from  "20 
to  10  per  cent.,  the  State  gets  an  eighty-fold  increased  nominal 
revenue.  But  as  the  price-level  in  this  jieriod  has  risen  only 
twenty-nine-fold,  the  Coal  Tax  yield  pays  for  (approximately) 
three  times  as  much  State  administration.  The  Sales  Tax  has 
been  increased  from  11  to  2  per  cent.  ;  and  on  basis  of  the  price- 
level  (assuming  the  same  volume  of  sales)  it  will  yield  forty-four 
times  as  much  as  in  early  1920.  The  gold  surcharge  on  Customs 
is  now  fixed  every  week.  It  is  at  present  35,900  per  cent.,  or 
360-fold  the  nominal.  This  means  that  for  every  one  mark 
which  the  German  consumer  of  imports  paid  in  1914,  he  now 
pays  360  marks  and  sometimes  (as  the  last  Financial  Reform 
doubled  certain  duties)  720  marks.  What  burden  this  puts  upon 
the  consumer  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  industrial  wages  are  up 
only  fifty-  to  sixty-fold,  and  that  all  other  classed  earnings  are 
up  much  less. 

Question;  Then  taxe^  are  overwhelming?  Answer:  Yes; 
but  they  never  overwhelm.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a 
fault  in  the  economical  architects’  reports  on  the  dire  state  of 
the  magnificent  fabric  of  prosperity  which  their  ancestors  reared. 
Before  exposing  this  fault,  which  lies  in  the  ignoring  of  general 
economic  conditions,  I  shall  deal  with  another  puzzle.  How  ex¬ 
plain  the  association  of  improving  8tate  Finances  (i.e.,  increased 
tax-bearing  capacity)  with  (1)  the  visible  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  ])eople,  and  (2)  the  rapidly  increasing  import 
excess,  which  prima  facie  indicates  increasing  wealth?  The 
Counterpuff  explanation  of  the  latter  is  that  Germany  is  drawing 
tribute  from  the  innumerable  thousands  of  millions  of  gold  marks 
suneptitiously  invested  abroad.  But  if  these  German  foreign 
investments  are  kept  a  secret  nobody  can  prove  them ;  if  they 
are  not  a  secret  they  would  soon  be  taxed  by  the  German  Finance 
Ministry  out  of  existence,  because  a  very  modest  dollar,  pound, 
or  gulden  interest  is  a  vast  mark  interest  subject  to  maximum  tax 
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rates.  As  Germany’s  supposed  vast  investments  abroad  are  im¬ 
provable,  they  lie  outside  the  domain  of  strict  inquiry.  The 
foreign  investments  in  Germany  are  a  part  of  the  real  explana¬ 
tion.  The  mark  exchange’s  depreciation  involves  the  payment 
of  foreign  tribute  to  Germany.  Of  late  Germans  have  been 
showing  a  mastery  of  the  intricacies  of  this  subject  which  if 
shown  by  foreigners  would  have  prevented  them  paying 
capital  tribute  variously  estimated  at  from  T725,000,000 
(Bergwerks-Zeitung  of  Essen)  to  $9,000,000,000  (Ernst  Becker). 
The  process  of  tribute  is  simple.  An  Englishman  invested,  say, 
;£10  in  1919,  getting  a  1,000  mark  bond  (nominally  .£50),  which 
pays  five  per  cent,  interest,  or  50  marks  (nominally  £2  lOs.), 
worth  10s.  To-day  he  gets  50  marks  interest,  worth  2d. ;  and  if 
he  realises  his  bond  he  gets  back  three  shillings  out  of  his  £10. 
With  the  dollar  exchange  at  2,000  marks,  a  foreigner  who  bought 
fixed  interest  securities  before  the  War  loses  499/500th8  of  his 
investment.  True,  quotations  of  some  bonds  and  of  all  stocks 
have  risen  on  the  Bourse ;  but  the  rises  are  so  small  compared 
with  the  mark’s  exchange  depreciation  that  they  may  be  ignored. 

All  this  expropriation  is  a  delivery  of  wealth  to  Germany.  The 
distribution  of  the  expropriated  wealth  is  of  no  principal 
importance ;  part  (Loans)  went  immediately  to  the  State,  and 
taxation  was  correspondingly  reduced ;  part  (stocks,  etc.) 
went  immediately  to  private  interests,  and  tax-paying  capacity 
was  correspondingly  increased.  The  whole  gain  went  to 
Germany.  This  largely  explains  the  visible  prosperity  which 
goes  side  by  side  with  enormously  increased  taxation,  and  with  a 
big  import  excess.  While  the  foolish  Allies  sent  the  mark 
exchange  crashing  in  order  to  get  about  enough  money  to 
maintain  the  armaments  of  one  Great  Power  for  one  year, 
Germany  expropriated  from  the  Allies  (and  from  other  countries) 
an  enormously  greater  sum.  To  be  precise,  says  the  Essen 
joumal  above  quoted,  a  tenfold  greater  sum.  Englishmen  and 
Italians  bought  Federal  Threes,  Americans  bought  municipal 
bonds,  Frenchmen  bought  Westphalian  and  Silesian  industrial 
stocks.  Neutral  citizens  bought  everything ;  and  as  they  bought 
largely  during  the  War,  paying  nearly  the  full  gold  price,  they 
lost  relatively,  and  probably  also  absolutely,  the  most.  Men  of 
all  nationalities  bought  houses  in  Berlin,  Cologne,  Frankfurt, 
Mayence,  and  everyw'here.  In  the  Berlin  suburb  of  Wilmersdorf 
250  out  of  the  370  large  flat-buildings  in  one  block  are  owned 
by  foreigners — a  Spaniard  bought  15  on  a  single  day.  Unlike 
bonds,  houses  have  a  gold-value  ;  but  forethoughtful  Germany  has 
prevented  its  realisation.  The  Rents  Law  of  Ist  July  enacts  that 
a  house-owner’s  nett  receipts  shall  be  the  same  as  in  1914,  but 
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that  they  shall  be  in  paj)er  marks.  At  present  the  legal  maximum 
nett  rents  from  an  average  five-storey  building  with  twenty 
niiddle-cla&s  flats  total  about  £2,  as  against  about  i61,000  in  1914. 
The  expropriated  income  is  presented  to  the  tenants;  and  in  so 
far  as  houses  are  native-owned  the  result  is  merely  an  internal 
displacement  of  wealth.  But  in  so  far  as  the  houses  are  foreign- 
owned,  a  transfer  of  foreign  wealth  to  Germany  has  taken  place ; 
and  the  German  foreign  payment  balance  is  correspondingly 
relieved.  So  that  while  German  official  Puffers  affirm  that  the 
mark-exchange  fall  prevents  importing  and  threatens  starvation, 
Germany’s  imports  go  on  increasing  merrily,  and  a  very  consider¬ 
able  part  of  them  are  gratis  presents  from  foreigners.  Dr.  Wirth 
will  not  admit  this ;  but  Herr  Stinnes,  wdio  makes  ingots  instead 
of  Catastrophes  (for  which  preference  Dr.  Wirth  suppresses  his 
newspapers),  knows  better  ; 

“  If  we  consider  the  depreciation  of  the  Reichsmark,”  writes  his  news¬ 
paper  the  Industrie  und  Handels  Zeitung,  ‘‘  to  have  reached  the  proportion 
1  to  500,  we  begin  to  realise  the  gigantic  loss  which  foreigners  have  suffered 
on  the  German  Mark.  The  meaning  of  this  loss  is  that  the  foreigners 
have  given  us  a  present  of  the  capital  which  they  have  invested  in 
Germany.” 

And  the  Essen  journal  mentioned  above  gives  precise,  mainly 
official,  figures  to  justify  its  assertion  that  “  the  foreign  owners 
(of  mark  interests)  have  had  to  bear  a  loss  of  14,250,000,000  gold 
marks,  or  almost  ten  times  as  much  as  the  payments  so  far 
made  in  cash  of  1,500,000,000  gold  marks.”  ^  Observation  and 
psychology  indicate  that  foreigners  (among  them  Englishmen) 
will  continue  to  pay  Germany’s  Eeparations  in  this  way. 
Observation  shows  them  still  doing  it ;  this  month ,  with  some 
native  support,  they  sent  the  worthless  Federal  Threes  up  to  508 ; 
psychology  suggests  that  for  every  one  foreigner  who  laments 
having  spent  £4  on  acquiring  £5  nominal  of  Prussian  Ijoan  which 
he  must  now  sell  for  3d.,  another  foreigner  will  chuckle  at  the 
certainty  of  getting  £5  for  3d.  This  will  inspire  an  entertaining 
chapter  in  the  dreadfully  long  history  that  will  some  day  be 
written  on  Ally  wickedness  and  stupidity  in  the  puff-catastrophe 
years  1918-22 ;  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  learn  whether  the 
chapter’s  epigraph  will  not  be  ‘‘  Tu  Vas  voulu,  George  Dandin!” 
That  is  the  best  expression  of  Germany’s  triumphant  surwival  of 
defeat ;  of  the  stupid  foreign  exactions  and  insults ;  of  the  inane 
occupation  with  its  exacting  sybarites;  of  the  feckless  Eepara¬ 
tions  Commission ;  of  M.  Poincare’s  ominous  threats  of  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  doubly  ominous  promises  of  fair 
play.  Or  will  historians  prefer  the  retort  of  Thiers  that  if,  as 

(1)  July  13th. 
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Bismarck  assured  him,  Power  is  inevitably  on  the  side  of  the 
victors,  Wit  is  inevitably  on  the  side  of  the  vanquished? 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  show  by  further  facts  and 
figures  that  the  German  Catastrophe  is  Puff  and  myth.  But  the 
programme  was  to  cx[K)se  the  Puff'  independently  of  cuiTencv 
indications.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  fulfilled  by 
proof  that  the  Pinances,  though  ever  teraiwrarily  deranged  by 
bad  money,  are  ever  restored  by  worse  money.  This  proof  ought 
to  make  further  proofs  unnecessary ;  because  a  country  with 
Germany’s  special  war  burdens  could  not  report  improving 
finances  if  its  economical  condition  were  getting  worse.  But 
Germany’s  own  re^wrts  on  the  matters  which  are  in  all  countries 
the  main  indicators  of  economic  conditions  show  that,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  Finances,  as  well  as  independently  of  the  Currency, 
a  rapid  and  unmistakable  improvement  is  taking  place  : 

Production. — As  long  as  wealth  is  being  increasingly  produced, 
a  general  economic  Catastrophe  is  impossible.  Judged  by  internal 
transport  of  commodities,  which  is  often  the  only  indicator, 
production  of  useful  commodities  was  materially  leiss  in  1921 
than  in  1913.  Judged  by  the  same  data.  Production,  however, 
has  rapidly  recovered  from  the  lowest  post-war  level,  and  is  still 
recovering.  In  general,  present  Production  can  be  best  coin[)ared 
with  past  by  examining  the  number  of  productively  employed, 
and  their  average  productive  efficiency.  The  two  groups  of 
statistics  indicate  a  rapid  increase  of  Production. 

1.  Employment. — Unemployment  is  lower  than  in  historic 
times,  and  gets  ever  lower.  The  percentage  of  unemployed 
Trades  Union  members  in  September  was  0.7  ;  the  average  in 
pre-war  years  was  2.3.  The  number  of  publicly-supported  un¬ 
employed  has  moved  as  follows — the  dollar  exchange  is  inserted 
to  remind  readers  that  the  whole  theory  of  Catastrophe  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  to  Europe  is  based  on  the  mark-exchange  depreciation, 
and  has  no  other  basis  : 

Dollar 

Exchange.  Unemployed. 

March  1,  1921  .  63  428,639 

September  1,  1922  .  1,301  11,960 

Plainly  the  particular  Catastrophe  of  reduced  Production  a^ 
expressed  in  bad  Employment  is  not  caused  by  currency 
depreciation.^  In  fact,  Germany  with  20,000  Unemployed  has 
no  Unemployment  in  the  ordinary  sense.  While  12,000  men  idle, 
the  metal  industries  want  50,000  men ;  coal  production  lately 

(1)  The  olllcial  Wirtsef^aft  und  Statislik  periodically  prints  curves  of  the 
mark  exchange  and  of  unemployment,  in  order  to  show  that  the  mark-exchange 
decline  actually  increases  employment.  This  is  of  course  provably  true,  though 
outside  the  scope  of  the  present  demonstration. 
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declined  not  for  the  catastrophic  reason  that  people  would  not  buy 
coal,  but  for  the  uncatastrophic  reason  that  people  are  buying 
houses — the  miners  deserted  to  the  reviving  building  industry. 
The  12,000  Unemployed  are  an  outcome  of  legislative  restrictions 
imposed,  because  of  the  Housing  famine,  on  the  right  of  choice 
of  residence.  But  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which  points  that 
out,  ix)ints  out  also  that  the  number  of  Employed  has  increased 
far  more  than  the  number  of  Unemployed  has  fallen  : 

“  We  should  not  forget  the  undreanied-of  extent  to  which  the  inflation 
and  price-rise  have  forced  capitalists,  women  and  intellectuals  into  Produc¬ 
tion  ;  or  the  number  of  men  wTiom  the  abolition  of  our  great  army  has 
set  free  for  work.^  It  would  be  dangerous  to  assert  that  the  working- 
power  of  our  Industry  is  not  greater  than  it  was  before  the  War.” 

Productive  Efficiency. — Here  I  prefer  the  selection  of  the 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  from  the  industrial  reports  to  my  own. 
“An  extraordinary  improvement,”  says  this  journal,  editorially 
commenting  on  the  data  published  in  its  periodical  Die  Wirt- 
schaftskurve  (for  August).  ‘‘  Production  is  undoubtedly  more  and 
more  approaching  the  peace  level.”  This  is  a  cautious  summary, 
because  the  data  iu  most  of  the  reports  show  that  per  capita 
Production  already  exceeds  pre-war  Production.  In  one  shipyard 
it  is  31  per  cent,  above ;  in  another  it  fell  from  100  in  1914  to  65 
in  early  1919,  was  70  in  early  1920,  80  in  mid  1920,  95  in  early 
1921,  103  in  late  1921,  and  109  in  early  1922.  In  five  of 
sixteen  different  trades  engaged  in  shipbuilding,  per  capita 
efficiency  is  lower  than  in  1914  by  an  average  of  5  per  cent.,  in 
six  unchanged,  and  in  five  higher  by  an  average  of  14  per  c^nt. 
The  Labour  that  drove  430  rivets  in  9J  hours  in  1914  now  drive.s 
475  rivets  in  8  hours.  A  machinery  works,  employing  500  to  600 
workmen,  reports  productive  efficiency  to  have  been  :  1911,  100; 
1913, 112 ;  1920,  93 ;  1922, 120’5.  Of  the  favourable  report  of  the 
sixteen  trades,  the  Wirtschaftskurve  says:  ‘‘This  is  a  picture 
which  is  probably  typical  of  a  very  great  part  of  our  Industry.” 

Home  Trade. — The  above  shows  that  wealth  is  being  created 
at  great  speed.  Presumably  it  is  not  being  thrown  away  in  order 
to  at  last  give  a  fact  to  Puffers ;  if  it  is  being  thrown  away,  the 
producers  must  dump  it  on  remote  dustheaps,  for  it  is  being 
loaded  on  railway  trucks  in  ever-increasing  quantity.  The 
number  of  car-axle  kilometres  of  traffic  in  1919  was 
20,374,681,000,  in  1920  22,595,090,000.  For  1921  are  at  hand 
only  the  April-December  figures;  they  were  18,812,909,000, 
against  16,859,473,000  in  the  same  months  of  1920;  so  that  the 
size  of  the  catastrophic  dustheaps  must  have  increased  by  nearly 
an  eighth. 

(1)  The  Industrial  Control  reports  show  the  number  of  concerns  employing 
St  least  10  workmen  was  324,169  in  1921  as  against  300,434  in  1920,  and  that 
the  number  of  workers  employed  therein  was  7,461,407  against  6,967,970. 
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Foreign  Trade. — i^’oreign  Trade  in  itself  proves  nothing.  But 
German  foreign  trade  increases,  exports  moderately,  imjx)rts 
immoderately.  Eeason  for  the  import  increase  is  that  the 
tribute  from  foreign  mark  investors  pays  for  import  of 
ooal  and  heavy  iron.  Of  late  pig-iron  imports  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  exports — cause  being  the  insufficiency  of  the  native 
supply  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  flourishing  finishing 
industries.  The  imported  English  coal  is  used  only  in 
Industry.  As  everything  is  a  Catastrophe,  it  is  a  Catastrophe 
that  1,500,000  tons  of  English  coal  monthly,  which  English 
manufacturers  provably  (as  they  have  discharged  their  men) 
cannot  use  without  loss,  are  used  by  German  manufacturers,  who 
do  not  discharge  their  men,  and,  as  I  could  show,^  do  not  work 
at  a  loss.  But  whether  it  is  a  German  or  an  English  Catastroplie 
is  not  clear.  If  it  is  a  Gennan  Catastrophe,  the  import  of  raw- 
cotton  through  Liverpool  is  a  Catastrophe ;  and  the  doctrine  tliat 
Catastrophe  is  universal  finds  support.  As  ex^xuting  is  a 
Catastrophe,  Germany  rations  it;  letting  iron  in  freely,  she  lets 
only  a  limited  quantity  out ;  and  last  November,  at  the  bottom 
of  a  fearful  mark  fall,  she  prohibited  exix)rt  of  textiles  because 
ruined  foreigners  and  ruined  Germans  competed  so  fiercely  to 
buy  that  free  export  would  have  left  Germans  with  ixjunds  and 
dollars  but  wdthout  shirts. 

Shipping. — If  increasing  im|)orts  and  exports  are  a  bad  sign, 
overseas  shipping  is  catastrophic — its  increase  threatens  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  world,  and  the  dividends  of  Schiai>arelli  Canal  com¬ 
panies.  The  seven  months  January-July ,  1919,  were goodjbecause 
with  the  mark  woi*th  a  full  5  cents,  ships  of  only  685,051  tons 
arrived  at  Hamburg ;  in  the  same  months  of  1920,  not  so  good  a 
year  as  the  mark  averaged  IJ  cents,  arrived  2,075,343  tons;  in 
1921,  *with  the  mark  ruinously  around  ^  a  cent,  the  tonnage  was 
4,716,652  ;  and  in  1922,  when  the  mark  at  an  average  l/15th  of  a 
cent  threatened  doom,  the  arrivals  were  7,268,255  tons.  Eumour 
(transmitted  w'ith  the  reserve  imixjsed  by  public  incredulity  in  the 
probable)  says  that  Dr.  Wirth  and  Mr.  Han’iman,  who  contiol 
the  mark  exchange  and  make  profits  from  Hamburg  shipping, 
conspired  to  fix  the  mark  exchange  in  1923  at  1/1, 500th  of  a  cent, 
because  by  so  manipulating  the  exchange,  calculation  shows, 
shipping  arrivals  could  be  raised  to  70,000,000  tons.  A  test  of 
the  theory  was  made  in  August ;  the  bad  Dr.  Wirth  skilfully 
beared  the  mark  from  1  /10th  to  ]/20th  of  a  cent ;  and  Hamburg 
Shipping  responded  by  jumping  to  above  that  of  August,  1913. 
Arrivals  were  1,170,290  tons,  against  1,153,583  tons  in  1913; 

(1)  By  the  bankruptcy  figures  :  1913,  9,725  ;  1921,  2,975  ;  1922,  Jan.,  140  ; 
Feb.,  123 ;  March,  151  ;  April,  107  ;  May,  95 ;  June,  91  ;  July,  84. 
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departures  were  1,420,426  tons  against  1,239,846  tons.  The 
abnormal  increase  in  departures  represents  the  flight  of  starvelings 
from  ultra-catastrophic  Germany  to  the  moderately  catastrophic 
lauds  beyond  the  seas. 

One  may  laugh  at  Puff ;  but  it  has  the  mule’s  virtue  of 
obduracy.  It  is  not  easily  moved.  When  exposure  comes,  the 
Puff  predictive  supplants  the  Puff  retrospective ;  and  the  worst 
prophet  can  out-argue  the  best  historian.  The  Puffers  whom 
Macaulay  mishandled  swore,  no  doubt,  that  if  Robert 
Montgomery  was  not  a  great  jwet  in  1830,  he  would  certainly 
be  a  great  poet  in  1840.  The  German  Catastrophe  Puff  survives 
by  similar  means.  The  Catastrophe  was  always  coming,  but  as 
it  never  came  it  always  will  come.  It  did  not  come,  as  it  ought 
to  have,  when'  the  dollar  reached  16  marks,  or  50,  100,  or  1,000 
marks;  but  lately  the  dollar  reached  2,000  marks;  and  this  time 
the  Catastrophe  is  ringing  the  door-bell.  This  is  Dr.  Wirth’s 
way  and  his  English  backers’  way ;  and  they  will  not  be 
discomfited.  If  they  discover  that  the  Catastrophe  did  not  really 
come  when  the  dollar  reached  2,000,  they  will  remember  that  they 
never  expected  it  at  2,000,  because  2,000,  puff-economists  dis¬ 
cover,  is  merely  a  mild  sub-catastrophic  tepidity,  while  10,000  is 
the  real  crucial  fieriness  at  which  solar  systems  explode.  The 
production  of  wealth,  say  the  puffers,  did  not  cease  when  the 
dollar  reached  1,000 ;  but  it  must  soon  cease,  because  the  produc¬ 
tion  boom,  as  everyone  knows,  is  due  to  home  selling;  and  the 
buying-power  of  impoverished  Germans  is  bound  to  come  to  an 
end.  If  the  anti-puffer  replies  that  buying-powder  comes  from 
production,  and  therefore  cannot  first  cease,  he  finds  himself 
suddenly  caught  in  a  toothed  trap,  which  turns  out  to  be  the  old 
trap  of  the  mark  exchange,  this  time  trapping  him  into  the 
admission  that,  even  if  buying-power  continues,  production 
will  cease,  because  production  needs  imported  raw  materials;  and 
imports  will  cease  when  foreigners  “  no  longer  accept  the  mark.” 
Germans,  who  used  to  buy  all  the  raw  cotton  they  wanted  at 
1  mark  a  kilogram,  cannot  conceivably  buy  w’hen  cotton  tops  (as 
at  Bremen  in  August)  1,133  marks  a  kilogram.  The  interroga¬ 
tory  which  I  give  on  this  point  summarises  a  talk  (with  additions 
of  figures)  which  I  had  with  the  editor  of  a  Berlin  trade  journal. 

Question  :  How  can  Germany  make  her  Industry  pay  under 
such  conditions,  wuth  raw'  material  costing  us  ever  more  and  more 
in  the  depreciating  mark?  Answer  :  The  Vossische  Zeitung  shows 
that  the  Czechs  cannot  make  their  Industry  pay  because  American 
cotton  is  costing  them  ever  less  and  less  in  the  appreciating  Czech 
crown.  It  adds  that  Czech  mills  are  being  transfen-ed  to  South 
Germany,  because  only  in  catastrophic  Germany  can  Czech 
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manufacturers  avoid  catastrophe.  Question  :  Yes,  but  the  raw 
materials?  The  Czechs  have  their  working  capital  in  good  Czech 
crowns.  Answer :  The  Germans  have  their  working  capital  in 
bad  German  marks ;  but  it  is  no  harder  for  one  German  merchant 
to  buy  dollars  wherewith  to  pay  for  imports,  though  the  dollar  has 
risen  from  4  to  2,000  marks,  than  it  is  for  another  German 
merchant  to  buy  pig-iron  for  export,  although  pig-iron  has  risen 
from  79^  marks  a  ton  to  29,722  marks.  In  both  cases  there  is  a 
difficulty  if  a  heavy  fall  in  the  mark’s  buying-pow'er  has  just 
occurred ;  but  the  two  difficulties  are  overcome  by  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  operations  (chiefly  credit).  If  the  bad  mark  makes 
import  impossible,  it  should  make  export  impossible;  but  every¬ 
one  will  tell  you  that  the  bad  mark  facilitates  export.  Question  ; 
That  may  be  logic,  but  authorities  are  against  your  logic. 
Answer  :  They  are  against  everyone’s  logic.  Question  :  Did  you 
not  yourself  quote  the  Chancellor  as  saying  that  the  mark  drop 
would  “  cause  stoppage  of  the  necessary  supplies  of  food  and  raw 
materials  ”  ;  have  you  not  read  the  Federal  Economical  Council’s 
resolution  on  “  the  difficulty  of  importing  the  most  necessary 
food  and  raw’  materials,”  or  the  statement  of  our  representative, 
Herr  Schroeder,  to  the  Eeparations  Commission  on  August  30th 
that  Germany  “can  no  longer  import  raw  materials”?  The 
Commission  is  a  critical,  unfriendly  body;  is  it  credible  that  it 
would  let  Herr  Schroeder  humbug  it  in  that  way?  .  .  .  Answer: 
The  Commission  detects  Herr  Schroeder’s  humbug  only  when 
he  talks  sense.  As  for  Dr.  Wirth,  the  Beichswirtschaftsrat, 
and  Herr  Schroeder,  let  me  say  :  When  the  dollar  reached 
.'JO  marks  the  Finance  Minister  told  me  that  Germany  could 
not  import ;  when  it  reached  100  marks  the  Finance  Ministry 
told  me  the  same  thing ;  when  it  reached  300  marks  the 
former  Minister  of  Industry  proved  overwlielmingly  that  imix)rts 
would  immediately  cease ;  and  now  with  the  dollar  at  2,000  the 
Chancellor,  the  Eeichswirtschaftsrat,  and  Herr  Schroeder  are 
absolutely  certain  that  Germans  will  never  import  anything  more. 
Rut  allow  me ;  some  twm  years  back  the  Dutch  Government  pro¬ 
vided  140,000,000  gulden  in  order  to  help  Germany  to  pay  for 
foreign  food  and  materials ;  the  dollar  had  then  reached  the 
monstrous  height  of  70  marks,  and  import  was  absolutely  im- 
]x>ssible ;  in  November,  1921,  the  dollar  toppled  over  at 
300  marks,  and  import  w'as  categorically  impossible;  but 
now  after  the  dollar  has  passed  2,000  I  discover  t!iat  only  half  of 
the  140,000,000  gulden  has  been  applied  for  by  importers. 
Importers,  it  appears,  were  all  along  importing  so  easily  that  they 
forgot  the  140,000,000  gulden.  The  reason  why  they  forgot  was 
that  bad  currency  does  not  in  itself  kill  importing.  Russia,  with 
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bad  currency,  cannot  import ;  but  the  reason  is  not  the  bad 
currency,  hut  the  fact  that  Russia  has  nothing  to  export,  her 
Production  having  declined  for  reasons  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  currency.  I  talked  to  Hen*  Albrecht,  who  lately  visited 
Petrogi'ad  in  order  to  get  flax ;  he  came  back  in  despair,  not 
because  the  dollar  exchange  in  Moscow  is  *2,400,000  roubles,  but 
because  there  was  no  flax.  If  he  had  got  flax  he  did  not  mind 
whether  he  paid  in  marks  each  worth  1,500  roubles,  in  dollars 
worth  2,400,000  roubles,  or  in  the  motors  of  the  Electro- Mining 
Pnist  which  he  represents.  The  most  overwhelming  puff- 
economist  will  buy  yams  with  cowTie-shells  if  his  stomach  is  as 
empty  as  his  head.  If  Americans  dislike  German  marks  let  them 
dislike.  Germans  also  dislike  marks.  When  they  sell  an 
American  dyes  they  charge  him  $20,  not  4,000  marks;  and  he 
hands  the  $20  to  a  cotton-exporter  next  door,  who  sells  to  Bremen 
cotton  worth  $20,  not  4,000  marks.  The  mark,  almost  wholly 
dead  in  foreign  trade,  is  half  dead  in  home  trade ;  and  the  sooner 
it  is  wholly  dead  in  home  trade  the  better  for  Germans.  Also  for 
foreigners;  for  though  they  will  lose  the  last  1 /500th  of  their 
investments,  they  wilt  be  saved  the  loss  of  a  new  500/500ths. 
But  I  shall  give  you  no  more  reasons,  but  only  some  facts,  why 
bad  marks  do  not  mean  “  stoppage  of  the  necessary  supplies  of 
f(X)d  and  raw  materials  ”  : 


Average  8 

Imports  in 

Exchange. 

Metric  Tons. 

1020  (monthly  average)  ... 

(.Approx.)  60 

1,569,»100 

1021  (  „  .,  ) . 

...  (  „  )  10.5 

2,193,800 

1022  Jan.  ... 

192 

2,311,000 

Feb . 

208 

1,475,200 

March 

284 

2,644,600 

April 

291 

2,888,900 

May . 

290 

3,809,800 

June 

317 

4,029,200 

•hily . 

52.5 

4,798,200» 

The  moral  of  this  is  that 

it  is  as  hard  to  put 

an  end  to 

the  world  as  it  is  to  put  an  end  to  puffers.  Puffers  resist  sense  *, 
the  world  resists,  or  adapts  itself  to,  real  Catastrophes  and  smiles 
imperturbably  at  imaginary  Catastrophes.  The  impulse  to  live, 
which  is  the  impulse  to  create  and  to  trade,  has  already  canied 
it  through  a  g(K)d  many  trials.  Probably  the  one  thing  the  world 
could  not  resi.st  or  adapt  itself  to  is  the  conversion  of  mankind  to 
Puff,  swindle  and  humbug.  But  probably  also  the  world  will 
always  have  pagans  who  take  malicious  joy  in  thwarting  the  false 
prophets  of  Puff.  Robert  Crozier  Loxo. 

(1)  In  part  the  inen^a.se  is  due  to  coal  imports  ;  but  without  coal  the  monthly 
average  imports  an*:  1920,  1-36  million  tons;  1921,  1-9  million  tons;  1922, 
2-43  million  tons.  Raw  cotton  imports  were  ;  1919,  196,781  bales  ;  1920, 

682,702  bales;  1921.  l.r)26,l.'>0  hales. 
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Thr  death  of  Arthur  Griffith  was  a  national  calamity,  equalle<l 
only  in  extent  by  the  death,  within  a  week,  of  his  brilliant 
young  colleague,  Michael  Collins.  Yet  if  there  were  ever  a 
doubt  during  the  lifetime  of  these  two  men  that  the  Treaty 
would  be  put  into  successful  operation,  there  is  none  at  all  since 
their  deaths.  For  what  was  previously  only  a  matter  of  expedi¬ 
ency  has  now'  become  a  matter  of  honour.  And  we  Irish  are 
ever  more  solicitous  of  the  honour  of  our  dead  than  of  our  living 
leaders. 

We  w’ere  content  to  let  Arthur  Griffith’s  shoulders  bend 
beneath  his  terrible  load  of  national  responsibility  while  he 
lived,  but  when  he  fell,  exhausted,  in  our  service,  we  rushed 
with  grim-set  lips  and  flashing  eyes,  to  see  that  all  Ireland 
should  be  pilgrims  upon  his  road.  If  the  dead  can  see,  he  is 
content ;  that  is  the  only  consolation  we  who  loved  him  have 
to-day. 

Then  Michael  Collins,  the  second  young  leader  w’hom  Griffith 
had  loved  and  stood  by,  also  fell,  and  his  blood  set  the  seal  upon 
the  Constitution  of  the  Free  State.  Even  liahour,  whose  leaders 
have  been  promising  trouble  for  some  time  in  Ireland,  have 
declared  now  in  the  Dail  that  they  would  help  the  Government 
to  implement  the  Treaty.  And  at  a  private  meeting  recently 
held  of  all  pro-Treaty  deputies.  Government  and  independent, 
all  declared  that  until  the  Treaty  was  implemented  they  would 
support  the  Government.  That  was  the  w'ill  of  the  sections 
who  had  returned  them  to  Parliament.  These  Independent  men 
are  representatives  of  business,  commerce.  Universities, 
Unionists,  professional  and  middle-class  people. 

Nay,  more.  It  is  an  unofficial  “secret  ’’  that  only  a  few  days 
ago  an  influential  body  of  business  men  interview'ed  the 
Government,  stating  they  w'ere  8upjx)rter8  to  the  last  man  of 
Arthur  Griffith’s  policy,  and  they  urged  the  Government  to 
take  every  drastic  step  necessary  for  restoration  of  order  and 
promised  their  staunch  support. 

So  the  Treaty  stands  in  Ireland  to-day,  more  secure  than  it 
has  ever  been  since  its  passing.  The  new  Government,  com¬ 
posed  of  very  ordinary  working  men — with  the  sole  exception 
of  Cosgrave,  who  is  brilliant — have  had  their  way  made  plain 
by  the  deaths  of  the  giants. 

But  there  are  three  successes  which  the  Irregulars  have 
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attained  :  the  death  of  Griffith,  broken-hearted  and  exhausted ; 
the  death  of  Collins,  whom  they  assassinated ;  and  the  indefinite 
postponement  of  the  full  freedom  of  Ireland.  For  if  they  had 
let  Griffith  live  and  lead  us  there  is  no  doubt — and  he  had  no 
doubt — that  the  Treaty  would  have  developed  by  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  into  absolute  equality  between  our  race  and  England. 
There  would  have  been  no  need  for  further  bloodshed,  either 
in  our  generation  or  the  next. 

Now,  who  knows?  There  may  have  to  be  another  Easter 
week  in  the  time  of  our  children’s  children.  For  De  Valera 
and  his  followers  have  done  more  to  kill  the  soul  of  Ireland  and 
the  Gaelic  ideal  than  all  the  hordes  of  Black  and  Tans. 

It  is  a  fact,  though  a  tragic  one,  recognised  by  all  the  com¬ 
mercial  community  now,  that  if  Arthur  Griffith  had  been  able 
to  persuade  his  Cabinet  to  follow  his  ideas  during  the  last  Dail, 
much  of  the  present  trouble  might  have  been  avoided  and  the 
pact  with  De  Valera  never  made.  Griffith  was  a  man  of  the 
most  extraordinary  ability  and  forensic  power  as  a  statesman, 
and  during  twenty  years  of  public  life  I  have  never  known  him 
to  be  wrong  in  his  diagnosis.  It  was  well  known  that  from 
the  moment  the  Treaty  was  endorsed  by  the  Dail,  Griffith  was 
in  favour  of  an  immediate  and  free  election.  He  held  this  view 
strongly  when  the  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
.\rd  Fheis  (Supreme  Council)  of  Sinn  Fein  was  held  on  February 
23rd  in  the  Mansion  House.  Michael  Collins,  however,  became 
convinced  that  the  majority  of  the  3,000  delegates  present  were 
against  the  Treaty,  and  largely  because  of  this  belief  the  division 
on  the  Treaty  was  postponed.  Yet  experienced  Sinn  Fein 
organisers  disagreed  with  this  forecast,  and  urged  Mr.  .Griffith 
to  insist  on  the  dhision.  Eventually  the  leaders  conferred 
together,  and  the  now  famous  agreement  was  entered  into  that 
the  elections  should  be  postponed  for  three  months,  and  that 
when  held  the  full  Constitution  as  well  as  the  Treaty  issue  should 
be  presented  to  the  people.  Mr.  Griffith  briefly  stated  that 
his  Government  would  stand  or  fall  by  the  result. 

Events  after  this  moved  rapidly,  and  long  before  the  three 
months  drew  to  a  close  the  tactics  of  the  anti-Treaty  Party 
became  more  and  more  aggressive  and  threatening.  In  spite  of 
the  Ard  Fheis  agreement  to  hold  the  election— which  they 
apparently  never  intended  to  honour — they  raised  another  issue 
and  tried  to  get  it  again  postponed  on  the  totally  inaccurate 
accusation  of  an  imperfect  register,  and  they  openly  threatened 
the  civilian  population.  On  Thursday,  March  16th — only  three 
weeks  after  the  Ard  Fheis  agreement — Mr.  De  Valera  said  at 
Dungarvan  :  “  It  was  only  by  civil  war  after  this  that  they  could 
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get  their  independence.”  At  Thurles  on  March  17th  he  said: 
“  If  they  accepted  the  Treaty,  and  if  the  Volunteers  of  the  future 
tried  to  complete  the  work  the  Volunteers  of  the  last  four  years 
had  been  attempting,  they  would  have  to  complete  it  not  over 
the  bodies  of  foreign  soldiers,  hut  over  the  dead  bodies 

of  their  own  countrymen.  They  would  have  to  wade 

tlirough  Irish  blood,  through  the  blood  of  the  soldiers 

of  the  Irish  Government,  and  through,  perhaps,  the  blood 
of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Government,  in  order 

to  get  Irish  freedom.”  That  speech,  spoken  to  young,  hot¬ 
headed  men,  was  regarded  in  Ireland,  rightly  or  wrongly,  as  a 
deliberate  incitement  to  the  murder  of  the  President  and  General 
Collins.  On  March  19th  Mr.  De  Valera  also  added;  “If  the 
Treaty  was  accepted  the  fight  for  freedom  would  still  go  on ; 
and  the  Irish  people,  instead  of  fighting  foreign  soldiers,  would 
have  to  fight  the  Irish  soldiers  of  an  Irish  Government  set  up 
by  Irishmen.” 

It  was  therefore  apparent  that  Mr.  De  Valera  always  intended 
— even  from  the  signing  of  the  first  agreement — to  expedite  civil 
war  if  the  Irish  people  dared  to  disobey  his  personal  orders  by 
accepting  the  Treaty. 

President  Griffith  replied  to  these  threats  bv  again  makin? 
public  his  absolute  determination  that  the  elections  should  be 
held  and  the  people  given  a  free  choice  as  to  whether  they  would 
or  would  not  accept  the  Treaty.  Central  election  rooms  were 
opened  in  Dublin  and  local  committee  rooms  in  every  ])arish 
and  ward  area  in  the  26  counties.  Feverish  activity  prevailed, 
candidates  were  selected,  and  all  signs  indicated  that  the  Pro- 
Treaty  Party  w'ould  have  an  overwdielming  victory. 

Meantime,  Mr.  De  Valera’s  campaign  of  intimidation  grew 
apace,  and  unfortunately  bore  fruit  which  culminated  in  a  pro¬ 
clamation  issued  by  a  person  on  behalf  of  the  mutineer  section 
of  the  Army,  “  proclaiming  ”  an  election  meeting  to  be  addressed 
by  President  Griffith  at  Sligo  on  April  Pith.  To  this  insolent 
challenge  the  great  President  replied  by  quietly  putting  his  own 
affairs  in  order,  writing  his  last  message  to  his  beloved  people, 
and  then  cheerfully  departing  to  Sligo  to  defend  the  right  of  the 
Irish  people  to  free  speech.  His  victory  was  as  significant  as 
it  was  absolute.  The  Irregulars,  frightened  at  the  arrival  of 
General  McKeown  and  his  troops,  retired  to  their  strongholds 
and  meekly  looked  on  at  the  historic  and  triumphant  meeting. 
Still,  how^ever,  they 'continued  to  bluster  and  threaten,  still 
they  seized  public  buildings,  looted  shops,  stopped  public  meet¬ 
ings.  Arthur  Griffith’s  Government  steadily  pushed  forward  its 
preparations  for  the  election.  But  at  the  same  time  as  it  was 
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obvious  that  the  Irregular  tactics  might  result  in  bloodshed  for 
the  people  at  the  elections,  the  Government  entered  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  them  to  try  to  make  some  settlement  for  the  people’s 
sake.  Arthur  Griflitli  was  very  patient,  he  explored  every  pos¬ 
sible  avenue  of  agreement,  and  in  spite  of  the  Ard  Fheis  agree¬ 
ment  he  offered  even  further  concessions  to  try  and  secure 
national  unity.  But  the  people’s  right  to  a  free  vote  he  would 
not  barter. 

All  efforts  failed,  and  then  Griffith  rose  in  the  Bail  and  made 
one  of  the  great  speeches  of  his  life.  This  was  on  May  19th. 
They  faced,  he  said,  even  a  greater  issue  than  the  Treaty — the 
question  as  to  whether  they  had  or  had  not  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  own  future.  If  this  country  or  any  other  country 
was  going  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  revolver,  civilisation  was 
scrapped  at  once.  .  .  .  “  We  are  going  to  see,”  he  went  on, 
“  that  the  people  of  Ireland  garner  the  fruits  of  what  they  were 
fighting  for.  We  are  going  to  see  that  no  intrigue  is  going  to 
lose  what  has  been  gained,  and  to  bring  back  the  foreign  autho¬ 
rity  with  a  mandate  and  sympathy  from  the  world  into  this 
country.  ...”  They  liad  offered  their  opponents  everything 
—a  double  election,  a  plebiscite,  a  division  of  seats — the  same 
number  of  seats.  They  refused  everything  with  an  insolent 
threat  of  civil  w'ar.  .  .  .  They  were  asserting  the  indefensible 
right  of  the  Irish  people  to  pronounce  on  the  issue  before  them, 
and  in  spite  of  any  threat  and  any  action  they  would  assert  that 
right  .  .  .  “and  if  they  will  come  with  force  of  arras  against 
ns  to  attempt  to  prevent  the  Irish  people  from  expressing  their 
opinion,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  on  that  issue.”  He 
formally  moved  the  issue  of  the  election  writs. 

It  was  a  magnificent  speech ;  yet  many  who  loved  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  were  W'atching,  noticed  that  all  his  own  side  did  not 
applaud.  The  chief  sat  down.  Kevin  O’Higgins  seconded  the 
motion  and  said  he  was  glad  it  was  to  be  a  straight  issue.  Then 
followed  a  savage  attack  on  the  President  from  Mr.  De  Valera’s 
crowd ;  in  the  midst  of  it,  one  of  the  Chief’s  own  men,  Patrick 
O’Keefe  of  Cork,  rose  and  asked  that  the  conversations  which 
had  just  taken  place  between  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  De  Valera 
should  be  laid  before  the  House.  It  was  an  unheard-of  request 
during  a  debate  on  another  motion,  and  legitimately  one  is  only 
entitled  to  surmise  Mr.  O’Keefe’s  motive.  But  others  on  both 
sides  supported  him,  including  General  ^^ulcahy.  President 
Griffith  protested,  and  saying  it  was  against  all  procedure 
demanded  a  ruling  from  the  Speaker.  Mr.  Collins,  however, 
said  the  House  could  adjourn  until  next  day,  to  give  him  and 
Mr.  De  Valera  a  chance  to  prepare  their  statement :  a>ul  Standing 
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Orders  having  been  suspended,  Dr.  McCartan  formally  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  which  was  earned. 

The  Chief  was  in  a  minority  in  his  own  Cabinet,  and  it  is 
said  that  only  13  members  of  the  Dail  would  support  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  hold  at  any  cost  a  free  election.  Yet  time  has  once 
again  proved  him  right. 

Next  day,  when  the  Dail  reassembled,  the  Collins-De 
Valera  pact  was  announced.  It  took  from  the  people  the  right 
of  free  election. 

Bather  than  allow  even  the  appearance  of  a  split,  he  himself 
superseded  his  own  motion  and  moved  the  adoption  of  the  pact. 
Such  was  Arthur  Griffith.  That  his  colleagues  had  “  let  him 
down  ’  ’  or  treated  him  ungenerously  he  would  not  acknowledge ; 
he  believed  in  majority  rule,  and  he  worked  with  them  as  hard 
for  the  pact  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  scheme  in  which  he 
believed.  Y"et  he  knew  well  that  the  Treaty  rank  and  file  and 
the  business  interests  hated  the  pact  and  grew  dangerously 
restless  under  its  infliction.  There  were  many  resignations  from 
Pro-Treaty  Election  Committees,  and  there  was  even  talk  of  a 
Griffith  and  Collins  party.  But  Arthur  Griffith  would  not 
permit  it.  His  steady  hand  quieted  the  business  men  who  talked 
of  asking  for  the  return  of  their  subscriptions  to  the  Treaty 
Fund,  and  w’hen  at  the  subsequent  Ard  Fheis,  a  powerful  body 
of  the  delegates  came  to  him  and  asked  him  to  let  them  smash 
the  pact  which  they  and  a  great  body  of  the  people  hated,  his 
quiet  voice  told  them  that  the  pact,  having  been  made,  must 
be  honourably  observed.  He  told  them  to  stand  together  for 
unity  and  the  Treaty.  Few  people  know  even  now  that  speakers 
and  organisation  were  ready  that  day  to  smash  the  agreement 
if  Arthur  Griffith  had  permitted.  He  would  have  risen  himself 
on  a  sea  of  popular  enthusiasm ,  but  the  unity  in  the  Treaty  ranks 
would  have  been  broken,  and  he  neither  desired  the  one  nor 
would  permit  the  other.  He  sat  silent  throughout  the  meeting, 
and  a  great  crowd  of  the  delegates,  since  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  oppose  the  pact  they  hated,  were  silent  also. 

That,  again,  was  Arthur  Griffith.  Afterwards,  as  is  now  well 
known,  he  went  to  London  and  fought  and  won  for  his  colleagues 
the  Battle  of  the  Pact  with  the  English.  But  at  the  subsequent 
“  tied  ”  election  they  showed  that  their  w’ill  was  the  President’s, 
for  every  time  they  got  the  chance  they  defeated  the  “Pact” 
candidates  and  returned  the  Independents  at  the  top  of  the  poll. 
And  Mr.  de  Valera’s  friends,  they  threatened  and  used  open 
violence  in  some  cases  to  men  who,  under  Clause  4,  dared  to 
go  up  against  the  pact. 

The  present  writer  first  heard  of  Arthur  Griffith  in  1915  in 
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Canada  when  he  and  his  Party  were  being  attacked  in  the 
Canadian  Press  as  men  from  the  ba^k  streets  of  Dublin  who 
were  disturbing  the  Irish  Party. 

I  wrote  a  fierce  article  in  defence  of  a  man  I  had  never  seen 
and  of  a  policy  I  only  sensed  but  which  appealed  straight  to  my 
heart.  As  a  result  of  an  editorial  reprimand  for  encouraging  an 
“agitator”  my  interest  was  deepened,  and  I  came  home  to 
Ireland  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  Kebellion  of  Easter  Week 
and  first  met  Arthur  Griffith  in  Wandsworth  Prison,  where  he 
was  in  solitary  confinement  as  a  specially  dangerous  prisoner. 
He  was  as  serene,  quiet,  and  determined  then  as  I  afterwards 
knew  him  in  every  National  emergency  and  danger.  He  refused 
to  discuss  prison  hardships  or  himself — his  only  interest  and 
concern  being  that  the  people  at  home  were  ”  carrying  on  ” 
and  that  his  wife  and  his  idolised  little  children  were  well.  Very 
little  has  been  written  of  that  side  of  Griffith,  yet  perhaps  it  was 
the  greatest  sacrifice  he  made  for  Ireland — the  giving  up  of  his 
children’s  society.  First,  under  the  English  regime  he  was 
either  in  prison  or  on  the  run  and  dared  not  go  home.  Since 
the  Treaty  he  dared  not  go  home  either  for  fear  the  Irregulars 
would  murder  him  in  his  children’s  presence.  He  could  only 
see  his  wife  under  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  for  a  man  who 
was  essentially  domesticated  and  home-loving  and  had  made  his 
greatest  pal  of  the  woman  he  married,  the  void  and  loneliness 
can  be  imagined.  He  had^no  home,  he  slept  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  and  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  an  easy  chair. 
For  many  weeks  before  he  died  he  slept  in  the  Government  offices, 
working  night  and  day.  Yet  you  dared  not  sympathise  with 
him,  for  in  his  opinion  Ireland  was  w'orth  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  and  only  Ireland  counted.  And  his  wife  agreed  with  him 
and  offered  up  with  him  on  the  same  altar  her  own  anxious 
heart  and  lonely  home.  Only  once  there  was  an  echo  of  the 
sadness  within  him.  It  was  on  the  anniversary  of  his  wedding, 
'  which  occurred  during  the  negotiations  in  London,  when  he 

i  was  heard  to  say  that  the  last  ten  years  had  been  very  hard — 

■  he  hoped  the  next  ten  w'ould  mean  a  happy  home  life  for  the 
I  two  of  them. 

He  cared  very  little  for  women  and  rarely  made  friends  of 
j  them,  and  even  among  men  he  had  few  intimates.  Perhaps 

*  that  was  because  Arthur  Griffith  never  wanted  comfort  or  ease 

I  or  jobs  for  himself,  and  therefore  had  little  sympathy  w'ith  the 

common  desires  of  other  men.  Yet  he  had  the  gift  of  inspiring 
the  most  passionate  devotion ,  and  it  was  said  of  him  by  an  enemy 
that  anyone  who  had  once  w^orked  for  Arthur  Griffith  idolised 

■  him  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  That  was  true,  for  his  old  staff 

i 
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can  bear  personal  testimony.  If  there  were  some  who  would 
have  gone  to  hell  with  Collins  there  were  many  who  would  have 
stayed  in  hell  with  Griffith.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection 
with  him  that  while  he  was  never  a  feminist ,  and  was  apparently 
not  very  keen  on  women  in  big  positions,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
a  life-long  supporter  of  adult  suffrage,  and  fought  for  women’s 
rights  during  their  most  unpopular  days  in  Ireland. 

During  all  the  Anglo-Irish  trouble  in  Ireland  it  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Arthur  Griffith,  who  was  then  acting  both  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  as  deputy  President,  that  he  had  no  staff 
save  one  clerk,  a  journalist,  who  often  had  a  fight  to  persuade 
the  simple-hearted  President  even  to  allow  his  letters  to  be  posted 
for  him.  He  would  go  out  like  any  junior  clerk  to  do  his  own 
messages,  and  dreaded  giving  trouble  to  anyone  round  him.  He 
hated  limelight  and  publicity  of  any  kind,  and  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  had  no  motor,  no  guard,  and  no  attendant.  Time 
meant  nothing  to  the  President,  his  normal  time  for  sleeping 
was  only  four  hours,  and  he  never  worried  about  breakfast  or 
dinner  or  lunch  when  there  was  work  to  be  done.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  worker,  but  was  always  delighted  to  give  the  credit 
for  his  brains  to  other  men.  Light  burned  all  night  in  his  room, 
and  when  he  did  go  to  bed  his  work  and  papers  went  with 
him  under  his  arm.  He  had  not  taken  even  a  day’s  holiday 
for  thirty  years,  but  he  was  always  careful  to  see  that  those 
around  him  had  both  holidays  and  leisure. 

Arthur  Griffith  was  cold,  reserved,  and  even  rather  grim  in 
his  usual  manner — he  had  little  time  for  talking.  Yet  he  could 
be  infinitely  charming,  and  the  happiest  picture  I  can  remember 
of  him  was  on  the  day  after  he  was  released  from  prison.  He 
was  seated  in  the  front  room  of  his  little  home  in  Clontarf,  acting 
as  host  to  a  few  of  us  who  had  gone  out  to  see  him,  his  wife, 
her  eyes  soft  with  happiness,  was  helping  him,  and  his  .mnall 
daughter  Ita,  whom  he  idolised,  was  climbing  on  his  knee.  He 
had  only  a  few  minutes  with  us,  for  he  was  going  on  to  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  and  I  remember  the  chief  thing  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  were  the  details  of  how  Michael  Collins  e8c'aj)ed 
from  the  Black  and  Tans  in  a  house  in  Mespil  Road.  President 
Griffith’s  own  journalist  secretary  was  the  ow'ner  of  the  house, 
and  for  fifteen  months  of  the  Terror  used  to  be  the  chief  means 
of  communication  betw^een  the  President  and  General  Collins. 

Arthur  Griffith,  w'hen  he  trusted  at  all,  trusted  implicitly,  and 
would  never  listen  to  a  w’ord  against  either  a  friend  or  an  em¬ 
ployee.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  you  w'ere  as  enthusiastic 
as  he  was  himself,  and  treated  you  accordingly.  Over  and  over 
again  people  whom  he  helped  and  trusted  deceived  and  betrayed 
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him,  but  he  was  incurably  generous  and  went  on  helpinti;  and 
working  and  giving  away  his  scanty  income  to  alt  and  sundry 
who  asked  his  help.  He  lived  and  died  a  very  poor  man,  for 
he  never  accepted  payment  for  his  work  for  Ireland,  and  the 
bare  livelihood  which  he  allowed  himself  time  to  earn  as  a 
journalist  he  divided  between  his  home  and  the  [Kwr.  This  side 
of  him  is  very  little  known.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  he  was  a  deeply 
religious  man  and  a  devout  Catholic.  He  carried  with  him  many  of 
the  emblems  of  his  religion,  and  tl)Ough  his  |)ockets  were  a  bureau 
in  themselves — containing  everything  from  State  Papers  to  boot¬ 
laces — always  in  prominence  was  the  little  brown  Rosary 
which  was  still  clasped  in  his  dead  hands  when  he  lay  in  his 
coffin.  He  was  delightfully  human  in  his  ways,  and  would  allow 
no  one  on  earth  to  tidy  his  paijers,  which  he  kept  in  a  disarray 
that  to  anyone  else  would  have  been  chaos.  But  the  chief  could 
always  delve  under  the  mighty  mass  and  find  exactly  the  paper 
he  wanted. 

One  could  write  for  ever  of  this  strangely  gifted  and  most 
lovable  man,  but  I  w'ill  mention  only  two  incidents  more.  One 
was  his  great  love  of  animals  :  I  have  actually  seen  him  sit 
immovable  far  into  the  night  rather  than  disturb  a  little  stray 
cat  that  had  found  a  refuge  in  the  crook  of  his  arm.  Nor 
years  aftenvards,  when  he  was  still  on  the  run,  did  he  forget 
to  enquire  after  the  welfare  of  the  little  animal. 

The  second  was  his  great  per.sonal  courage  :  he  feared  death 
as  little  as  he  feared  life,  and  refused  absolutely  to  be  followed 
or  guarded  in  any  way,  even  on  the  most  dangerous  days. 

Yet  I  think  he  had  a  premonition  that  death  was  near,  for  one 
(lay  not  so  long  before  he  and  death — for  long  in  touch — met  face 
to  face,  he  told  a  friend  that  he  did  not  think  he  w^ould  see  this 
year  out.  In  cold  English  he  was  worked  to  death,  he  had 
looked  ill  and  heart-broken  for  many  months,  but  in  reply  to 
the  doctor’s  insistent  w'arnings  said  that  he  could  not  possibly 
leave  his  post  and  his  (X)lleagues  in  the  crisis  still  existing.  On 
the  morning  of  his  death  he  w’as  on  his  way  to  his  office. 

Griffith  was  instinctively  a  keeper  of  secrets,  and,  journalist 
himself,  the  man  did  not  exist  who  could  draw'  him.  In  curious 
contrast  to  this  he  had  a  ready  sense  of  humour  and  w’as  a  great 
raconteur  among  his  intimates.  His  memory  was  superhuman — 
he  has  often  given  the  present  wrriter  a  reference  to  look  up  and 
stated  the  issue,  page,  and  column  in  which  it  would  be  found 
in  a  paper  published  thirty  years  ago.  He  was  never  wnx)ng, 
and  sometimes  in  the  National  Library  I  have  seen  the  whole 
staff  of  cultured  men  surprised  by  a  reference  of  which  they  had 
never  heard.  But  Griffith  generally  knew  even  the  very  shelf  on 
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which  the  book  he  wanted  could  be  found,  and  it  was  a  touching 
tribute  to  the  man’s  reputation  that  if  a  message  came  from 
him  that  a  certain  reference  he  wanted  could  be  found  in  the 
Library  his  word  was  instantly  accepted  and  the  whole  staff  was 
prepared  to  search  for  it  for  him. 

Working  with  Arthur  Griffith  was  an  education  in  itself.  It 
taught  one  above  all  to  be  quick-witted,  for  he  disliked  equally 
having  to  repeat  what  lie  said  or  having  to  give  long  explanations. 
One  fell  instinctively  into  his  manner  of  thinking  and  learned  to 
grasp  a  whole  new  scheme  with  perhaps  a  dozen 'words  of  ex¬ 
planation.  He  never  praised  a  man  to  his  face,  but  his  trust  was 
the  reward  we  all  fought  for.  He  gave  that  generously. 

I  remember  one  day  he  sent  a  casual  message  that  he  wanted 
me — it  was  in  the  worst  days  of  Black  and  Tanni.sm.  I  hurried 
down  and  the  Chief  told  me  that  he  would  accept  the  offer  of 
my  house  for  that  night  for  a  Cabinet  meeting.  Michael  Collins 
and  the  other  men  wdth  a  price  on  their  heads  would  be  there.  I 
was  speechless  with  delight  at  the  honour,  but  asked  him  if 
there  would  also  be  a  guard  about.  “  Oh,  no,”  he  said,  ‘‘just 
be  there  yourself  and  let  us  in.”  For  many  succeeding  Fridays 
the  then  outlawed  Cabinet  continued  to  meet  at  my  place.  Under 
the  same  conditions  Madame  Markievicz  came  once  in  male  attire 
but  the  men — Collins,  Brugha,  Blythythe,  MacNeill,  Plunket  and 
Austin  Stack — were  all  quite  undisguised.  They  all  came  and 
went  entirely  unescorted,  mostly  on  bicycles.  It  was  then  that 
I  first  met  Michael  Collins — the  gayest  and  most  light-hearted 
of  them  all,  although  there  was  a  price  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
on  his  handsome  head. 

On  another  occasion  Arthur  Griffith  informed  his  secretary  that 
he  wanted  a  man  found  to  go  down  to  a  meeting  in  the  country 
and  speak  in  his  place.  He  left  everything  to  her,  just  telling 
her  to  see  that  a  man  was  there. 

The  same  evening  a  distinguished  personage  approached  him 
and  offered  his  services.  The  Chief  referred  him  to  the  secretary, 
saying  he  had  left  everything  to  her.  It  was  because  of  this 
trust  he  had  in  us  that  he  made  us  so  deeply  love  him. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  he  did  for  other  people  he  was  so  little 
accustomed  to  be  looked  after  himself  that  he  flushed  with 
embarrassment  like  a  boy  if  anyone  showed  a  desire  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  his  comfort. 

It  was,  however,  his  misfortune  that  he  rarely  had  around  him 
those  who  loved  him  most.  Chiefly,  I  think,  because  he  w'ouTd 
not  give  jobs  to  or  make  jobs  for  his  friends.  And  in  a  secondary 
sense  it  was  constitutionally  difficult  for  him  to  depute  his  work 
or  to  allow  himself  to  be  helped.  As  a  result  he  was  often  as 
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lonely  a  man  as  he  was  on  the  day  when  he  made  his  great  Dail 
speech. 

One  day  after  fighting  had  started  with  the  Irregulars  in  Dublin 
I  was  speaking  to  him  in  the  Government  Buildings  and  I  referred 
to  the  matter.  He  told  me  that  he  and  General  Collins  and  the 
whole  Cabinet  were  in  complete  sympathy  and  agreed  entirely  on 
the  steps  that  were  being  taken.  He  looked  happy  and  con¬ 
fident,  but  very  ill. 

A  wonderful  love  existed  between  Arthur  Griflfith  and  Michael 
Collins,  and  he  always  meant  the  younger  man  to  succeed  him. 
His  first  question  every  morning  during  the  terror  was  as  to 
Michael’s  safety.  It  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known  that 
General  Collins  was  actually  acting  President  during  President 
Gritfith’s  imprisonment. 

Michael  Collins  was  at  that  time  the  most  hunted  man  in 
Ireland,  ten  thousand  pounds  was  being  freely  offered  for  his 
capture  dead  or  alive,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  spies  in  all 
sorts  of  places  were  on  his  track.  Yet  for  fifteen  months  he 
was  working  peacefully  and  gaily  at  a  pretty  little  house  in 
Mespil  Hoad.  As  for  sleeping,  he  slept  everywhere  from  castle 
to  stable.  General  Collins  rode  backwards  and  forwards  daily 
to  his  many  offices;  indeed,  one  of  the  secrets  of  his  success 
was  that  he  had  so  many  offices,  so  many  clerks,  and  so  careful 
a  distribution  of  his  important  papers.  He  was  always  alone, 
always  unescorted.  Alore  than  once  he  coolly  dismounted  and 
wheeled  his  machine  through  the  ranks  of  the  very  troops  who 
were  looking  for  him.  He  was  so  young,  so  buoyant  looking, 
so  gallant  in  his  bearing  that  even  his  unconscious  enemies  gave 
liim  back  smile  for  smile.  In  all  his  life  I  think  he  never  knew 
the  meaning  of  fear,  and  that  was  the  characteristic  in  which 
he  and  Griffith  were  most  alike. 

One  day,  for  instance,  a  Black  and  Tan  lorry  broke  down  right 
in  front  of  the  house  in  Mespil  Eoad.  A  second  lorry  and  an 
armoured  car  quickly  arrived  to  their  assistance,  and  the  troops, 
dismounting,  began  to  patrol  the  road  and  the  front  gardens  of 
the  houses  while  their  car  was  being  mended.  Michael  Collins 
stood  smiling,  revolver  in  hand,  beyond  the  white  curtains  of 
his  study.  His  confidential  typist  ran  with  the  papers  to  their 
hiding  place,  the  girl  owner,  with  her  revolver,  came  upstairs 
too,  and  Collins  stood  laughing  and  chatting  and  waiting  for 
the  expected  onslaught.  The  Black  and  Tans  came  right  up  to 
the  door,  looked  round — and  retired.  But  their  officer  was 
probably  never  closer  to  death  than  he  was  that  day,  when  he 
stood  for  nearly  five  minutes  under  Collins’s  levelled  revolver. 
When  the  enemy  retired  the  household  serenely  returned  to 
dinner. 
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(Jollins  was  passionately  loved  by  the  people,  and  not  one  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland  was  found  to  betray  him.  He  was  a  devout 
Catholic,  and  attended  Mass  no  matter  what  the  danger  involved. 
I  saw  him  one  day  coming  out  of  the  University  Church  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Green.  There  was  a  raid  in  progress;  troops  held 
the  Green,  armoured  cars  patrolled  up  and  down,  men  were 
being  halted.  When  Collins  stepped  out  of  the  church  there 
seemed  no  escat)e.  Many  of  the  Catholics  passing  in  and  out 
to  Mass  recognised  him,  but  did  not  even  glance  at  him,  fearing 
to  cause  attention.  But  all  round  in  the  crowd  there  was  the 
sudden  clicking  of  Eosary  beads,  and  women  began  to  mutter 
paters  and  aves.  And  it  was  wonderful  to  hear  the  almost  fierce 
murmurs  of  “God,  bless  him  ’’ — “God,  ble.ss  him,”  that  passed 
from  lip  to  lip,  as  unhalted  he  quietly  crossed  the  road  and 
passed  into  safety.  The  drawer  of  his  desk  where  he  always 
sat,  and  which  commanded  a  view  of  everyone  entering  the 
house,  was  full  of  medals,  scapulars,  and  other  emblems  of  the 
Catholic  religion  sent  to  him  by  the  Irish  in  every  part  of  the 
world.  These  were  subsequently  removed  in  a  raid  by  the  Black 
and  Tans.  They  say  in  Ireland  that  it  was  the  increasing  prayers 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  [people  that  kept  him  safe. 

Michael  Collins  was  the  idol  of  the  young  men  of  Ireland, 
and  even  with  those  to  whom  his  name  was  only  a  romantic 
myth  his  influence  was  illimitable,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
largely  due  to  him  that  the  young  soldiers  of  the  Bail  rallied 
to  the  Treaty.  He  was  the  only  man  in  Ireland  whose  capacity 
for  work  seemed  almost  to  equal  Arthur  Griffith’s.  Yet  being 
the  busiest  of  men  he  was  the  most  approachable,  and  always 
had  time  to  listen  to  his  opponent’s  point  of  view. 

Collins  was  of  a  very  generous  disposition  and  gave  money 
freely  to  all  in  need,  but  especially  to  Army  men  in  trouble  or 
out  of  work.  More  than  once  I  have  seen  him  put  his  hand 
in  his  jxDcket  for  some  poor  fellow  who  otherwise  would  have 
gone  hungry  while  his  case  w’ent  before  a  committee.  He  was 
very  generous  also  to  those  who  served  him,  and  his  staff,  l)oth 
men  and  women,  w’ould  have  died  for  him. 

Unlike  the  older  leader,  Collins  had  a  sharp  and  fiery  temper, 
and  could  use  strong  language  when  he  was  roused.  Apparently 
nothing  had  powder  to  make  him  so  angry  as  indiscretion.  A  silent 
man  himself,  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  ordinary 
man  to  boast  of  his  experiences  or  position.  He  had  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  gift  for  choosing  the  people  who  would  serve  him  best 
and  never  made  a  mistake.  His  secret  service  was  a  triumph 
of  organisation ,  and  was  run  on  such  lines  that  the  man  on  his 
right  did  not  even  know  the  appearance  of  the  man  on  his  left ; 
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men  and  women  in  every  possible  rank  of  life,  too,  were  part 
of  it.  So  cool  and  so  daring  was  he  that  I  have  known  him  to 
hold  a  meeting  with  one  of  his  chief  men  in  a  room  adjacent  to 
one  in  which  an  English  officer,  hot  on  his  track,  was  making- 
plans  for  his  capture.  Collins,  of  course,  knew  of  the  officer’s 
presence,  but  the  officer  did  not  know  of  “  Mick’s.” 

Michael  Collins  was  a  man  of  parts;  he  could  be  of  infinite 
charm  when  he  chose,  and  five  minutes  later  txiuld  be,  and 
often  was,  curt  and  disagreeable  to  the  last  degree.  Yet  his 
^ smile  was  always  disarming,  and  he  was  so  much  in  love  with 
life,  and  so  much  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  that  he  never 
stayed  long  in  bad  humour.  In  his  natural  character  he  was  a 
gay,  laughter-loving  Bohemian,  and  spent  many  a  happy  evening 
in  a  friend’s  house  cutting  sandwiches,  for  an  impromptu  party, 
while  he  waited  for  the  Black  and  Tans  to  cease  raiding  for 
him  in  an  adjacent  street. 

Michael  Collins  could  be  ruthless  to  his  country’s  enemies,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  now  that  much  as  the  English  feared  him,  they 
had  more  cause  than  even  they  knew.  It  was  undoubtedly  he 
who,  as  Arthur  Griffith  said,  won  the  war.  And  Griffith  and 
Collins  were  in  closer  touch  than  any  other  two  men  in  the  Dail 
Cabinet. 

It  is  only  right  to  say  here  that  ^lichael  Collins’s  difference  of 
opinion  with  Arthur  Griffith  on  the  question  of  forcing  a  free 
election  in  spite  of  the  utmost  threats  of  De  Valera’s  friends 
was  only  a  difference  in  {wlicy  which  one  strong  man  may  legiti¬ 
mately  and  rightly  have  with  another.  It  was  quickly  healed, 
and  in  the  policy  subsequently  initiated  by  the  Government  they 
were  at  one. 

Griffith  was  a  farseeing  statesman ,  Collins  still  young  in  states¬ 
manship.  The  latter  was  generous-hearted,  and  deeply  loved 
the  men  w’ho  had  recently  been  his  comrades  in  war;  also  he 
had  a  great  horror  of  even  the  possibility  of  civil  war.  In  this 
way  he  misjudged  a  situation  and  thought  too  highly  of  the 
honour  of  his  opponents.  But  Collins  was  the  first  man  to 
acknowledge  what  he  and  Ireland  owed  to  Arthur  Griffith,  and 
at  the  funeral  of  the  great  statesman,  Collins  marched  behind  the 
coffin  with  sombre  eyes  and  face  as  pallid  as  the  dead  man’s  own. 
When  the  fresh  earth  fell  on  the  President’s  coffin  Michael 
Collins’s  grief  seemed  to  overmaster  him,  and  two  officers  interpos¬ 
ing  gently  forced  him  away  from  the  last  resting  place  of  his  friend. 

But  to  Michael  Collins  life  gave  the  advantage,  for  during 
his  brief  years  Ireland  gave  him  her  almost  idolatrous  love  and 
trust  and  confidence.  Her  men  and  her  women  both  made 
him  their  idol.  She  gave  him  her  best  as  he  gave  her  his. 
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With  President  Griffith  it  was  different ;  he  built  up  the  cause 
in  the  dark  days  of  thirty  years  ago ;  he  knew  loneliness,  mis¬ 
understanding,  betrayal,  abuse.  He  sowed,  and  saw  other  men 
reap. 

t  God  was  good  to  Michael  Collins  when  He  called  him  away 
at  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  flower  of  his  manhood  and  his 
glory.N^ 

General  Collins  was  a  great  lover  of  little  children,  and  all 
children  were  fond  of  him. 

Like  most  strong  men,  he  had  bitter  enemies,  but  he  never 
gave  back  hatred  for  hatred.  Nevertheless,  he  held  strong  views 
on  persons  and  things,  and  once  he  made  up  his  mind  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  influence  him.  Over  and  over  again — 
with  the  Irregulars — with  the  North,  he  gave  proof  that  he  was 
always  anxious  to  make  friends  and  make  terms  with  all  sections 
of  Irishmen .  * 


Much  has  been  written  of  his  hairbreadth  escapes.  Perhaps  the 
closest  was  from  Mespil  Road  on  tw'o  occasions.  The  first  was 
a  few  days  after  President  Griffith’s  arrest,  when  the  offices  of 
his  paper,  Emog,  were  suddenly  raided,  and  his  secretary,  who  as 
already  stated,  owned  the  house  in  Mespil  Road,  was  caught  with 
the  other  clerks.  It  was  a  desperate  situation,  for  General 
Collins  was  then  at  her  house,  and  she  knew  that  if  she  were 
taken  to  the  Castle  she  would  be  recognised  and  a  raid  would 
instantly  follow.  She  did  the  only  thing  possible — laughed  and 
talked  and  flirted  gaily  with  the  Black  and  Tan  officers,  scorning 
all  knowledge  of  Sinn  Fein. 

She  was  allowed  to  go,  and  raced  home  with  a  warning.  On 
the  second  occasion  Mespil  Road  was  raided  the  same  girl  was 
taken  to  the  Castle  and  vainly  cross-examined  for  four  hours, 
then  taken  back  under  arrest ;  and  although  Black  and  Tans 
waited  for  twenty-four  hours  with  guns  trained  from  the  windows, 
she  succeeded  in  getting  a  message  out  and  saving  the  General 
when  he  w'as  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  house.  On 
that  occasion  the  General’s  one  anxiety  was  not  for  himself  but 
for  his  papers.  If  those  particular  papers  were  seized,  he  after¬ 
wards  said,  the  whole  Irish  cause  was  dowm  and  out.  But  they 
were  saved  by  the  girl.  The  Black  and  Tans  withdrew  on 
Saturday  night,  and  on  Sunday  morning  Michael  Collins  rode 
gaily  up  to  the  house. 

General  Mulcahy’s  revelations  in  the  Dail  the  other  day  may 
emphasise  how  every  earthly  effort  was  made  to  bring  the 
Irregulars  to  reason  before  the  Treaty  Party  took  the  field  against 
them.  It  is  also  plain  now  that  the  Government  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  allow  no  armed  intervention  attack  on  Ulster  and  that 
the  Irregulars  contemplated  one. 
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Only  one  event  which  affects  the  present  position  occurred 
during  those  early  fighting  days,  namely,  the  resignation  of 
George  Gavan  Duffy  because  he  did  not  approve  of  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Republican  Ck)urt8  without  a  Dail  decree.  Gavan 
Duffy’s  resignation  made  little  difference  then— it  had  been 
expected  for  some  time — as  Arthur  Griffith  took  over  the  direction 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  But  it  makes  a  big  difference  now,  for  Gavan 
Duffy  is  the  most  dangerous  opponent  possessed  by  the  present 
Irish  Government.  Fie  will  not  oppose  them  on  the  Treaty  issue, 
but  he  is  doing  so  on  others,  and  he  knows  how  to  strike  hard. 
In  the  immediate  reconstruction  of  parties  which  will  follow  the 
passing  of  the  Constitution,  Gavan  Duffy  will  probably  be  the 
leader  of  a  Constitutional  Republican  Party.  The  other  present 
Independent  members  will  likely  be  swept  away;  for  instance, 
the  Ijord  Mayor,  who  was  returned  as  a  supporter  of  the  Ghjvern- 
ment,  has  already  been  brought  to  book  in  the  public  Press  for 
voting  against  them,  and  he  is  apparently  regarded  on  £^11  sides 
as  a  man  likely  to  sit  on  the  hedge  and  liable  to  climb  down  on 
either  side.  Alfy  Byrne  is  more  or  less  in  the  same  category — 
I)oth  men  were  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  not  on  their 
personal  merits,  but  because  of  the  people’s  hatred  of  the  pact 
and  because  of  their  wild  delight  when  they  could  get  any  inde- 
[tendent  candidate  to  go  against  it.  Dr.  Myles  Keogh,  another 
independent,  is  a  result  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  combina- 
lioiis  in  the  house.  He  was  put  up  by  the  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Committee,  a  party  which  was  formed  only  ten  days 
before  the  election,  and  formed  as  a  result  of  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  two  jiersons,  who  were  determined  that  whether 
President  Griffith  liked  it  or  not,  there  should  be  a  strong  and 
IKiwerful  party  of  men  ready  to  support  him  in  all  emergencies. 
As  his  permission  would  have  been  refused,  it  was  not  asked. 
But  the  Committee  was  composed  of  solid  business  men  who 
were  by  a  large  majority  pro-Griffith  in  policy,  and  by  a  mar¬ 
vellous  effort  of  organisation  they  were  brought  together  and 
actually  put  up  three  candidates.  They  got  one  of  their  own 
men — l)r.  Keogh — ^returned,  and  defeated  four  anti- Treaty  candi¬ 
dates.  This  Committee  got  subscriptions  from  practically  every 
business  house  in  Dublin,  and  are  now  busily  engaged  in 
organising  a  Business  Party.  This  may  or  may  not  coincide  wdth 
a  future  Centre  Party  which  will  probably  be  formed  by  the 
Government. 


MacDara. 
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There  is  nothing  quite  like  the  excitement  ot  the  lite  of 
a  new  star  in  the  theatrical  fiiinament.  It  grows  from  day 
to  day,  it  thrives,  not  only  on  tlie  increasing  discussion,  the 
multitudinous  comparing  of  notes,  the  sometimes  conflicting 
but  ever-vibrating  impressions  of  the  daily  increasing  crowd  of 
the  spectant  and  the  expectant,  as  the  ripjdes  caused  by  the 
fall  of  the  stone  of  talent  on  the  stagnant  waters  spread  daily  in 
widening  circles,  but  also  on  the  hopes  and  dreams  for  the  future 
that  the  startling  success  and  triumph  of  the  present  evoke  and 
inspire. 

These  hopes  and  dreams  are  infinite,  and  often  fantastic; 
many  of  them  are  doomed  either  never  to  be  realised,  or  to  be 
violently  shattered  in  a  partial  realisation,  or  to  turn  to  ashes 
in  disappointment  and  disillusion ;  but  something  comes  of  it 
all,  however  short  it  may  fall  of  what  we  expected,  and  for 
that  something,  whatever  it  is,  let  us  be  duly  thankful. 

When  the  new  star  first  emerges  we  forget  for  the  moment 
what  a  spendthrift  Nature  is,  as  ^Matthew  Arnold  said,  talking  of 
Byron  and  Heine ;  and  how  the  ruby  is  almost  bound  to  have 
a  flaw ;  or  to  put  it  the  other  way,  what  a  careful  housekeeper 
she  is,  and  how  carefully  she  mixes  the  chicory  with  the  coffee; 
we  forget  the  thousand  and  one  circumstances  that  are  necessary 
for  the  subsistence* of  good  acting,  apart  from  the  acting  of  the 
actor  or  the  actress  in  question;  the  taste,  and  the  want  of 
taste,  and  not  only  the  taste,  but  the  mood  of  the  public;  the 
harmony  or  discord  between  the  actor  and  the  authors,  and 
between  the  actor  and  the  cast ;  the  financial  difficulties  and 
optx)rtunities  and  necessities  of  i)roduction,  and  all  the  thousand 
and  one  problems  of  theatrical  demand  and  supply. 

We  forget  all  this  as  we  gape  and  wonder  at  the  rays  of  the 
new  star,  and  we  say  to  ourselves,  if  she  or  he  can  make  so 
much  of  this  part,  then  what  will  her  Lady  Macbeth  be?  what 
her  Cleopatra?  or  what  his  Hamlet,  what  his  Othello? 

And  often  there  is  no  Lady  Macbeth,  and  the  Hamlet 
turns  out  to  be  much  like  the  other  Hamlets.  We  dream  of 
possibilities  in  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  Shakespeare,  Schiller, 
Kacine,  Ibsen,  and  we  get  a  long  course  of  Sardou,  or  a  leading 
part  in  a  Drury  Lane  spectacular  play.  If  we  are  philosophers 
we  realise  that  it  must  be  so,  saying  to  ourselves  :  “  Le  mieux 
est  I’ennemi  du  bien,”  and  we  give  thanks  for  what  we  get. 

(1)  My  Life  and  Some  Letters,  by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell.  (Lf>inlon : 
Hatchinson  <%  Co.) 
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When  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  appeared  in  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  in  May,  1893,  the  excitement  caused  by  her  acting 
was  the  most  incandescent  factor  in  that  hot  and  radiant  summer. 
I  was  in  Florence  at  the  time,  and  I  remember  getting  an 
imperative  letter  saying  I  must  come  home  at  once  and  see  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell.  I  had  been  seeing  many  plays  at  the  charm¬ 
ing  out-of-door  theatre,  the  Arena  Nazionale  in  Florence,  where 
a  company  of  Italians  acted  every  kind  of  play  in  the  repertory, 
from  Tolstoy’s  Powers  of  Darkness  to  the  Private  Secretary,  with 
incomparable  ease  and  naturalness  and  unabashed  prompting ; 
and  I  remember  the  first  time  1  went  to  the  play  on  aiTiving  in 
London  (I  could  not  get  places  for  Mrs.  Tanqueray  till  a  few 
nights  later)  that  the  English  actors  (and  they  w'ere  good  actors) 
seemed  to  me  stilted,  slow,  affected,  and  artificial  in  their  utter¬ 
ance  and  their  movements. 

A  few  nights  later  I  got  places  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre. 
The  first  half  of  the  admirably  constructed  first  act  of  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  (and  I  know  of  no  better  “exposition,” 
no  surer  entree  en  matiere)  I  still  felt  was  being  played  in  what, 
after  the  Italian  ease,  seemed  to  me  more  like  a  foreign  language 
than  Italian,  and  then  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  came  on  to  the 
stage,  and  her  slowest  gesture  and  most  deliberate  note  were 
made  and  struck  before  one  had  time  to  know  how  it  had  been 
done.  Instead  of  seeing  nothing  but  mechanism,  one  could  not 
believe  in  the  existence  of  any  mechanism  at  all.  One  was  face 
to  face  with  nature  and  truth  ;  and  as  the  play  went  on  one  forgot 
to  think  about  it  at  all;  one  was  merely  conscious  of  “infinite 
passion  and  the  pain  of  finite  hearts  that  yearn.” 

I  remembeii  saying  to  my  companion:  “What  a  Hedda 
Gabler  she  will  be,  and  why  not  Lady  Macbeth?  and  why  not, 
even,  Swinburne’s  Mary  Stuart  in  Chastelard?  "  My  companion 
assented  to  the  Hedda  Gabler,  but  not  to  the  Lady  Macbeth ; 
and  I  remember  building  a  castle  in  the  air  out  of  the  kind,  a 
new  kind,  of  Lady  Macbeth  that  Mrs.  Campbell  could  give  us; 
and  how  defensible  and  welcome  such  a  Lady  Macbeth  would  l)e. 
But  the  next  phase  w-hich  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  new 
planet  was  neither  a  Shakespearean  triumph,  nor  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Ibsen,  nor  an  experiment  in  the  poetic  drama,  but  a 
leading  part  in  a  modern  drama.  The  Masqueraders,  one  of  the 
less  interesting  of  Mr.  Henry  .\rthur  Jones’  plays.  One  of  these 
little  exterior  factors  which  are  inseparable  from  stage  life,  which 
I  alluded  to  just  now,  and  w'hich  although  small  are  so  vitally 
momentous,  had  come  into  play ;  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Mr.  George 
Alexander,  owing  to  an  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  were  no 
longer  on  speaking  terms.  ‘  ‘  One  foolish  anecdote  of  this  time 
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has  clung  to  me,”  Mrs.  Campbell  tells  us,  ‘‘  Mr.  Alexander  in 
this  play  by  Mr,  Jones  had  to  look  into  my  face  and  tell  me  I 
was  beautiful,  and  that  he  adored  me,  or  some  such  words,  and 
one  night  he  said  it  with  such  a  look  in  his  eyes,  as  though  he 
would  willingly  have  wrung  my  neck,  that  I  burst  out  laughing.” 
It  is  hardly  necessafy  to  say  that  when  such  things  happen  there 
is  for  the  moment  no  more  question  of  art.  There  followed  a 
drama  by  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  at  the  Haymarket,  Joltn-n- 
Drcams,  in  which  Mrs,  Campbell  had  little  to  do  but  to  look 
beautiful,  and  then  in  March,  1895,  the  star  blazed  out  again  with 
great  lustre  and  more  triumphant  than  ever  in  The  Not^orious 
Mrs.  Ebbsmith. 

“  The  role  of  Agnes  Ebbsmith  and  the  first  three  acts  of  the 
play  filled  me  wdth  ecstasy,”  she  writes.  This  ecstasy  was 
contagious.  Mrs.  Campbell’s  triumph  on  that  first  night,  at 
which  I  was  present,  was  as  great  as,  perhaps  greater  than,  it  had 
been  in  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  She  displayed  not  only 
grace,  charm,  pathos,  and  poetry,  sarcasm  and  passion,  but  a 
deep  vibrating  note  of  serious  pow’er,  and  she  let  loose  a  storm 
of  emotion  in  the  third  act.  ”  Now,”  said  everyone,  “she  has 
entered  into  her  kingdom.  Now  she  has  the  ball  at  her  feet.” 
They  might  also  have  added  : 

“  Now  hangeth  all  on  ono  tromendoiis  if —  ” 

The  first  thing  that  hap^jened  was  that  circumstances  and  the 
hard  necessities  of  theatrical  life  stepped  in  even  to  intermpt 
the  run  of  this  most  successful  play,  and  to  inteiTupt  its  success 
for  good. 

Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree’s  tour  in  America  had  not  been  a  financial 
success,  and  he  returned  and  claimed  Mrs.  Campbell  for  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  Fedora  at  the  Haymarket.  She  was  bound  to  him 
by  her  contract. 

“  I  played  Agnes  Ebbsmith  eight  times  a  week  for  a  fortnight 
while  rehearsing  Fedora.  It  was  an  impossible  feat,  I  had 
only  time  to  study  the  last  act,  the  death  scene,  of  this  more 
than  exacting  rdle.  After  a  fortnight  the  work  told  on  my 
voice  and  I  was  dumb.”  The  dreams,  and  the  high  hopes  which 
seemed  now  on  the  verge  of  realisation,  were  sacrificed  for  the 
time  being  on  the  altar  of  Sardou,  and  as  the  effort  resulted  in  a 
complete  breakdown  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  nobody  was 
any  the  better  for  it.  I  never  saw  Mrs.  Campbell  in  the  part  of 
Fedora,  and  although  the  photograph  of  her  in  the  death  scene, 
which  is  in  her  book,  leaves  one  guessing  at  something  beautiful, 
Fedora  is  not  really  a  character  at  all ;  Fedora  is  a  machine 
for  exploiting  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  other 
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actress  play  the  part  who  could  set  that  intricate  piece  of 
machinery  in  complete  motion,  interesting  as  their  performances 
might  be  for  other  reasons.  For  the  problem  before  the  actress 
in  playing  Fedora  is  not  that  of  portraying  a  Eussiaii  Princess, 
who  is  not  really  there,  but  in  filling  a  part  which  has  been  cut  to 
the  exact  requirements  and  measure  of  a  unique  personality  and 
temperament. 

But  Fate  was  ready  with  a  compensation.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  3895,  Mrs.  Campbell  went  from  the  Haymarket  to  the 
Lyceum  and  opened  with  Mr.  Forbes  Eobertson  in  Borneo 
and  Juliet.  The  critical  had  clamoured  for  her  to  play  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  when  she  did  so  they  were  not  all  of  them  as  grateful 
as  they  might  have  been.  Some  of  them  complained  that  her 
rendering  was  not  traditional.  Mr.  Archer  wrote  in  the 
World  :  “  What  was  my  astonishment  to  find  that  the  majority 
of  critics  went  into  unmeasured  and  evidently  heartfelt  raptures 
over  an  impersonation  in  which  after  the  balcony  scene  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  a  single  luminous  ray  or  thrilling 
moment.”  We  have  here  no  ordinary  difference  of  opinion  over 
which  one  can  only  shrug  one’s  shoulders  and  say  :  ”  There’s  no 
accounting  for  taste  !  ” 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  saw  another  side  of  the  star.  ”  The 
poetry  of  mortals  is  their  daily  prose,”  is  a  phrase  of  Meredith’s 
in  recounting  the  tragic  idyll  of  Eichard  Feverel  and  of  Lucy. 
It  needs  a  great  artist  to  make  us  realise  how  profoundly  true 
the  saying  can  sometimes  be ;  and  Mrs.  Campbell  had  achieved 
this  very  feat  in  her  interpretation  of  Agnes  Ebbsmith  and  Paula 
Tanqueray,  She  had  invested  the  part  of  Paula  Tanqueray ,  which 
belongs  to  the  soil  of  hard  and  bitter  reality,  with  ix)etry,  without 
making  the  part  unreal.  She  had  heightened  the  poignancy  of 
the  part  without  impairing  its  truth.  She  had  humanised  Paula 
Tanqueray  without  unduly  magnifying  her.  When  Eleonora 
Duse  played  the  part  it  was  difficult  to  think  of  her  Paula  living 
in  the  prosaic  neighbourhood  created  for  us  without,  as  Mr. 
Walkley  said  at  the  time,  setting  the  whole  countryside  aflame. 
Mrs,  Campbell  gave  us  a  Paula  who  at  times  was  almost  unbear¬ 
ably  probable ;  the  scene  when  she  receives  the  neighbour,  Mrs. 
Cortelyon,  made  one  turn  cold  wdth  discomfort  by  its  stinging, 
icy  insolence ;  at  the  same  time  she  made  us  feel  that  Paula 
Tanqueray  had  another  side,  a  background  of  soiTowful  beauty 
in  her  soul.  And  there  is  nothiTig  in  such  an  interpretation  that 
is  incompatible  with  the  part  as  it  is  written.  In  Agnes 
Ebbsmith  some  people  said,  and  I  agree  with  them,  that  she 
transcended  the  part,  and  interpreted  the  ecstasy  she  speaks  of 
having  felt  in  the  ideas  which  it  inspired  her  with,  and  she  lent 
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to  Agnes  the  poetry  of  her  own  aspirations.  But  here  again 
this  is  the  jx)etry  which  comes  from  the  daily  prose  of  mortals : 
the  prose  of  social  conflicts,  and  even  of  meetings  in  Trafalgar 
Square ;  the  facing  of  the  mob  ;  the  struggle  with  authority ;  the 
battle  wdth  convention  and  the  minions  of  the  law. 

In  Romeo  and  Juliet  she  was  face  to  face  with  the  poetry  of 
the  greatest  of  all  poets  :  the  flame  of  first  love ;  the  secret  of 
summer  night ;  the  divine  dawn  of  youthful  pas.sion  ;  the  summer 
lightning  of  love  at  first  sight ;  the  .separation  of  two  hearts  by 
the  sharp  sword  of  circumstance,  and  the  desperate  courage  of 
thwarted  ecstasy,  ready  to  dare  and  face  anything  in  Life,  or  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  How  did  she  deal  with  all 
this?  Opinion  was  divided;  but  the  majority  agreed  that  if  the 
performance  was  not  a  great  one,  it  was  undeniably  a  thing  of 
beauty,  a  living,  breathing  creation. 

There  are  some  plays  which  do  not  .seem  to  exist  until  they  are 
acted.  There  are  others  which  seem  to  reveal  new  and  unguessed 
of  sides  in  the  light  of  good  acting ;  but  Shakespeare’s  great 
parts  are  only  partially  lit,  sometimes  they  are  even  obscured 
by  acting  that  is  good  and  more  than  good,  for  only  the  greatest 
acting  lights  them  up  completely.  Such  power  as  Mrs.  Cam{)bell 
revealed  in  the  potion  scene  in  Ramco  and  Juliet  was  like  the 
note  of  a  reed  compared  with  the  roar  of  the  tempest  she  had 
called  up  in  Mrs.  Ehbsniith.  This  was  because  the  part  of 
Juliet  was  greater  than  her  art ;  that  of  Agnes  Ebbsmith  on  a 
level  with  it,  or  according  to  some  i^eople  beneath  it.  Do  what 
she  would,  she  could  not  be  as  powerful  as  Shakespeare’s  Juliet. 
She  could  not  supply  all  the  genlle  pressure  and  all  the  large 
mastery  that  are  necessary  to  sound  all  the  whis^^ring  stops  of 
that  soft  but  tremendous  organ. 

In  other  words,  few  people  said  or  w'ould  say  that  her  Juliet 
was  a  great  piece  of  acting.  Such  a  piece  of  acting  that  goes 
down  to  history  and  becomes  legendary  like  Salvini’s  Othello, 
Sarah  Bernhardt’s  J^hedre,  Irving’s  Becket,  Chaliapine’s 
Mephistopheles,  or  her  own  Paula  Tanqueray. 

But  if  it  was  not  great,  it  was  more  than  well  worth  doing. 
It  was,  as  Mr.  Walkley  wrote  at  the  time,  “  an  exquisitely 
truthful  and  moving  performance.”  It  w’as,  above  all  things, 
young ;  and  in  the  balcony  scene  Mrs.  Campbell’s  star  revealed 
a  new*  and  wonderful  silvery  phase.  The  wwds  were  not 
“recited,”  nor  mouthed,  nor  dislocated,  nor  rendered  artificial. 
They  gave  their  natural  fragrance  like  night-flowering  stocks  in 
the  twilight,  and  were  allow’ed  ow'ing  to  her  exqui.site  modulation 
and  touch  to  exercise  their  own  beautiful  spell.  Mrs.  Campbell 
showed  not  only  that  she  w'as  at  home  in  the  realms  of  gold,  but 
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she  led  us  to  guess  at  a  fairy-land  we  had  not  yet  seen ;  her  own 
province  of  fairy-land,  which  she,  and  she  only,  was  queen  of. 
She  took  us  into  it  later  when  she  played  M^lisande. 

When  the  run  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  over  “the  next  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  Lyceum,”  we  are  told,  “  was  Michael  and  His 
Lost  Angel.  Mr.  Eobertson  begged  me  to  come  and  hear  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  read  this  play.  ...  I  felt  my  part  in  this 
play  was  vulgar  and  it  did  not  interest  me,  but  I  said  I  would 
play  it  if  some  of  the  lines  were  cut.”  She  resigned  her  part. 
“The  play  was  not  a  success,”  she  adds,  “and  I  was  ver\' 
severely  criticised  for  having  resigned  my  part  in  it.  I  did  not 
like  forsaking  my  manager,  or  offending  Mr.  Jones,  or  for¬ 
going  my  salary ;  but  there  was  something  in  that  play  I  could 
not  stomach.” 

I  believe  I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  Michael  and  His  Lost 
Angel  is  the  best  play  that  Mr.  Jones  ever  wrote,  and  that  had 
Mrs.  Campbell  played  in  it,  the  effect  might  have  been  prodigious. 
However,  there  it  was.  Here  again  was  one  of  those  factors 
that  are  inseparable  from  theatrical  life,  or  rather  from  life.  An 
author  writes  a  masterpiece  which  demands  the  qualities  of  a 
particular  artist  for  its  interpretation.  The  artist  “  cannot 
stomach  it.”  Michael  loses  his  angel,  but  the  public  loses 
Michael,  and  possibly  a  new  and  interesting  phase  of  the  angel 
as  well.  And  when  one  thinks  of  some  of  the  plays  that  received 
the  privilege  later  of  being  produced  by  Mrs.  Campbell,  and  over 
which  she  squandered  mints  of  talent  in  vain,  without  captivating 
the  large  public  or  the  suffrages  of  the  critical  few  one  cannot 
forbear  giving  a  slight  gasp  of  wonder.  If  ever  this  play  is 
revived  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  and  by  an  actress  who 
could  do  it  justice,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  it  triumph. 

The  next  important  ])art  Mrs.  Campbell  appeared  in,  after  an 
exquisite  interlude  in  the  shape  of  her  Militza  in  For  the  Crown, 
translated  from  Francois  Coppee’s  Pour  la  Couronne,  was  Magda 
in  a  play  called  Magda,  translated  from  Sudermann’s  Hcimat. 
Here  again  circumstance  in  tlie  most  freakish  manner  inter¬ 
fered  with  Mrs.  Campbell’s  career.  The  play  was  produced  on 
Derby  Day,  June  2,  1896.  I  was  present  at  the  first  night.  I 
thought  Mrs.  Campbell  played  superbly.  I  had  seen  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Duse  in  the  part,  and  T  thought  ^Irs.  Campbell’s 
Magda  was  the  most  real,  lifelike  and  complete  of  the  three 
renderings.  I  thought  the  audience  were  sharing  my  enthusiasm. 
The  people  who  were  with  me  certainly  did.  The  next  morning, 
to  my  intense  surprise,  I  woke  up  and  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  Mrs.  Campbell  had  proved  a  complete  failure  in  the  part. 
The  play  was  shortly  afterwards  withdrawn.  Mr.  Shaw,  writing 
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in  the  Saturday  Review,  said  that  Mrs.  Campbell  had  missed  the 
most  obvious  points  of  the  part.  The  curiously  ironical  feature 
of  this  episode  is  that  when  the  play  was  revived  by  Mrs. 
Campbell  in  1900,  it  was  a  triumphant  success  and  ran  for  many 
months.  People  raved  alx>ut  her  acting  in  it,  and  I  heard  many 
critics  say  she  was  the  best  of  all  the  Magdas  we  had  seen. 

Why  the  play  succeeded  then  and  not  before  is  an  instance 
of  one  of  those  freaks  of  the  public  mood  that  nobody  can 
explain,  but  I  am  certain  that  Mrs.  Campbell  played  the  part 
just'  as  well  in  1896  as  she  did  in  1900,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  After  this  Mrs.  Campbell  played  Lady  Teazle  in  The 
School  for  Scandal,  the  Rat  wife  and  Rita  in  Little  Eyolf,  fjady 
Hamilton  in  an  unsuccessful  play  called  Nelson's  Enchantress', 
and  Lady  Macbeth.  The  chronology  in  this  part  of  her  book 
is  difficult  to  follow,  and  she  makes  no  mention  of  the  production 
of  Macbeth  in  London,  although  she  tells  of  its  success  in  Berlin. 
I  saw  her  play  Lady  Macbeth  at  the  Lyceum,  but  I  have  but  a 
dim  recollection  of  her  performance.  (Her  appearance  was  un¬ 
forgettable.)  But  I  remember  thinking  once  more,  and  far  more 
than  after  seeing  her  Juliet,  how  gigantic  Shakespeare’s  tragic 
parts  were.  Beauty,  grace  and  intelligence  were  there  in  the 
interpretation,  but  where  was  the  electric  thrill?  Where  was 
the  touch,  the  gesture,  the  look  that  makes  you  shiver  and 
tremble?  Later,  I  saw  Mrs.  Campbell  play  Lady  Macbeth  with 
Mr.  .Hackett,  and  the  play  was  marred  by  inappropriate  incidental 
music  and  a  want  of  cohesion  between  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  Mrs.  Campbell  gave  one  glimpses  and  hints  of  what 
might  have  been  if  ...  if  everything  had  been  different. 

Her  third  and  last  Shakespearean  part  was  Ophelia  to  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson’s  most  memorable  Hamlet.  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  in  his  notice  in  the  Saturday  Review  pointed  out  that 
Mrs.  Campbell  lit  up  a  tragic  facet  of  the  tragedy  which  was 
generally  obscured  by  playing  Ophelia  as  if  she  were  really  mad 
and  not  distraught.  This  came  as  a  shock  to  the  audience, 
accustomed  always  to  have  the  part  toned  dowm  and  turned 
entirely  to  favour  and  prettiness.  There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
madness  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  Ophelia.  I  can  see  her  haunting 
glassy  stare  at  this  moment,  a  stare  behind  which  there  was 
nothing.  I  thought  it  was  a  remarkable  performance,  but  in  her 
book  she  seems  unconscious  of  having  done  anything  out  of  the 
w'ay.  Irving,  she  tells  us,  after  a  performance  came  round  and 
said  to  her  :  “  Beautiful,  my  child,  beautiful.”  ”  But,”  she  adds, 
”  the  real  truth  was  that  Miss  Terry  had  given  such  a  lovely 
Ophelia  to  the  w^orld  still  fresh  in  everyone’s  memory — there  w’as 
no  room  for  mine.”  The  next  turn  in  fortune’s  wheel  w’as  a 
tour  to  Germany. 
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“  1  liad  a  great  treasure  in  my  pocket,”  she  writes,  ”  Maeter¬ 
linck’s  play.  I  accepted  the  offer  to  accompany  Mr.  Kobertson 
if  on  our  return  he  would  produce  Pelleas  and  Mdiaande;  this 
he  agreed  to  do.”  It  was  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre  on  June  21,  1898,  for  nine  matinees  by  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson.  Gabriel  Faure  wrote  incidental  music  to  it.  Mr. 
Martin  Harvey  played  Pelleas,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  played 
Golaud.  “The  play,”  Mrs.  Campbell  tells  us,  “had  an  over¬ 
whelming  success.” 

Another  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  phase  of  the  star  was 
revealed.  She  took  us  to  the  fairy-land  which  we  suspected 
she  knew  of  when  she  played  Juliet.  “This  archaic  poem  of 
beauty,  passion  and  loveliness,”  she  says,  “  uiithumb-marked 
and  un-dog-eared  by  ‘  tradition,’  gave  me  peace  and  certainty — 
I  had  come  into  my  own.” 

In  playing  M^lisande  she  entered  the  capital  of  her  kingdom. 
In  that  kingdom  of  poetic  algebra,  in  that  land  of  shadows  and 
abbti*act  landscape,  of  grey  cardboard  towers  and  “wizard 
twihght  ”  and  perilous  seas,  she  was  at  home,  and  more  than 
a  citizen,  a  queen !  She  wore  the  robe  of  Maeterlinck  as  if 
it  had  been  made  for  her.  Later  on  she  played  Melisande  in 
French  to  the  Pelleas  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  the  effect  was 
just  as  beautiful.  Indeed,  she  might  have  played  it  in  Chinese, 
the  effect  would  have  been  the  same.  It  was  not  only  that  she 
was  i)oetical,  but  she  held  the  secret  of  glamour,  and  spoke  with 
the  accents  and  looked  at  us  with  the  glance  that  belong  to  that 
mysterious  world  where  Christabel  slumbers  and  Sister  Helen 
burns  her  waxen  man,  and  fire  spirits  shine  in  the  Beryl,  and 
the  Knight-at-Arms  loiters  on  the  cold  hillside,  and  where  the 
cups  of  red  wine  turn  pale,  and  the  hound  falls  dead  at  the  sight 
of  a  woman  with  the  West  in  her  eyes. 

After  this  brief  triumph  came  more  vicissitudes,  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  Japanese  play,  a  season  at  the  Royalty,  which  was  successful 
without  being  sufficiently  lucrative  to  wipe  off  the  debts  of  recent 
failure ;  the  South  African  War ;  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  ; 
all  of  wliich  various  factors  made  a  tour  in  the  United  States 
necessary.  Before  starting  Mrs.  Campbell  produced  Bjornstjerne 
Rjbrnson’s  Beyond  Human  Power  for  a  series  of  "matinees. 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  record  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
career  the  same  events  seem  to  repeat  themselves  in  a  circle ; 
there  is  the  same  blend  of  success  and  failure ;  the  same  inter¬ 
ruptions  of  chance ;  now  a  taxi-accident  followed  by  long  and 
serious  illness ;  now  a  broken  knee-cap ;  at  one  time  a  daring 
experiment,  a  production  of  a  play  by  Jose  Echegaray,  or  Hoff- 
mannsthal ;  and  at  another  time  a  leading  part  in  a  Drury  Lane 
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melodrama  ;  a  failure  in  a  fine  play  that  had  succeeded  in  America 
and  everywhere  else  such  as  Sudermann’s  Es  Lebe  das  Leben, 
or  a  success  in  a  “  straight  ”  St.  James’s  Theatre  drama  such 
as  Bella  Donna ;  a  disagreement  with  the  management,  as  when 
Hedda  Gablcr  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre,  or  a  quarrel 
over  rehearsals,  as  when  Frohman  produced  The  Joy  of  Living. 
Sometimes  the  right  play  comes  at  the  wrong  moment  (Magda 
was  a  case  in  point),  sometimes  the  play  is  wrong  altogether; 
.she  plays  in  tragedy,  comedy,  melodrama  ;  Shakespeare,  Bernard 
Shaw,  Barrie,  Ibsen,  Robert  Hichens,  Hall  Caine,  world-famous 
dramatists  and  personal  friends,  who  had  never  written  a  play 
before.  .  .  .  It  is  a  \aried,  restless  kaleidoscoi)e  of  many  colours 
and  shifting  facets,  rarely  falling  serenely  together  in  a  pattern 
of  satisfaction  and  harmony.  Rarely  the  time  and  the  place 
and  the  loved  play  altogether!  “Such,”  Mrs.  Campbell 
explains,  commenting  on  the.  failure  of  Magda  w^hen  she  first 
played  the  part,  and  on  her  subsequent  success  in  the  same  part, 
”  is  the  battle  of  the  theatre.”  Such,  she  might  have  added,  is 
the  battle  of  life. 

When  we  think  of  the  rarity  of  great  talent,  of  her  gifts,  the 
skill  she  displayed  in  certain  parts,  of  the  interest  she  almost 
invariably  lent  to  everything  she  touched,  of  the  heights  she 
reached  at  times,  of  the  spell  of  poetic  glamour  that  she  knew 
how  to  weave,  and  then  of  the  comparative  rarity  of  her  appear¬ 
ances,  of  the  failure  that  attended  some  of  her  most  notable 
efforts  and  most  satisfying  impersonations,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
melancholy  that  one  casts  about  for  an  explanation. 

"I  have  never  known,”  she  writes  tow’ards  the  end  of  her 
book,  “  the  art  of  acting  really  cared  for  in  this  country.  It  is 
first  the  player,  then  the  play — and  always,  ‘  Who  is  your 
favourite  actor  or  actress?  ’  ” 

“  I  do  not  find  people  discussing  exquisite  gesture — variety  of 
tone — and  above  all,  that  most  difficult  of  technical  difficulties, 
the  subtle  tones,  temper  and  manner,  which  indicate  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  feeling  tow’ards  each  character  in  the  play — or  broad 
human  effects — atmosphere,  breeding  and  style.  Now  and  then 
a  critic  points  out  these  things,  but  an  English  audience  does 
not  look  for  them — or  recognise  them.” 

Is  this  the  explanation?  To  a  certain  extent  perhaps,  but 
{)erhaps  not  entirely.  It  is  not  the  whole  truth.  It  is  true  that 
the  corporate  intelligence  and  appreciation  of  an  English  audience 
as  a  rule  are  less  and  lower  in  kind  than  those  of  a  French  or  a 
German  audience.  It  is  true  that  if  the  equivalent  of  plays  that 
are  welcomed  in  Paris  and  enjoyed  almost  entirely  because  of  the 
beauty  of  the  actual  words,  and  of  the  way  the  words  are  siX)ken, 
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were  produced  in  London  they  would  probably  have  no  success 
at  all.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  heart-breaking  experience  to  note 
and  certify,  when  a  play  such  as  Dryden’s  All  for  Love  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  London,  how  the  audience,  although  a  picked  one,  and 
supposed  to  be  intelligent,  and  although  it  seems  to  enjoy  the 
play  as  a  play,  remains  totally  unresponsive,  outwardly  at  any 
rate,  to  this  or  that  beautiful  line  in  the  jx)etry.  For  instance  : 

“  For  I  have  far  to  go,  if  Death  be  far. 

And  never  must  return.” 

1  remember  this  line  being  admirably  spoken,  but  it  did  not 
pierce  the  crust  of  the  audience.  There  was  not  a  tremor  or  a 
flicker  of  corporate  appreciation. 

As  I  noted  this  lack  of  appreciation  1  remembered  the  peculiar 
subdued  murmur,  tremor  and  ripple,  and  sometimes  the  explosive 
thrill  which  seemed  to  go  right  though  the  whole  of  a  French 
audience  as  some  beautiful  line  was  well  spoken  in  a  French 
classic  or  in  the  work  of  a  modern  poet.  For  instance,  Bartet 
saving  in  Berenice — 

“  Jo  vous  croirai,  Seigneur,  sm  lui  simple  soupir,” 
or  Cyrano  saying — 

”  Grace  ii  \ ous  uno  robe  a  passe  dans  ma  vie.” 

It  is  true  that  you  don’t  find  many  people  in  England  dis¬ 
cussing  the  points  Airs.  Campbell  mentions,  whereas  only  this 
summer  I  heard  a  masseur  at  a  French  watering  place  wax 
eloquent  over  the  difference  between  the  art  of  Lucien  Guitry 
and  his  son  Sacha.  But  all  the  same,  I  believe  it  is  not  the 
public  that  is  entirely  to  blame.  They  may  not  notice  these 
things.  They  do  notice  the  absence  of  them.  Take  plays  in 
which  Airs.  Campbell  frankly  admits  that  she  was  not  playing 
sympathetically,  they  were  less  successful  than  those  in  which 
she  felt  she  was  giving  of  her  best. 

Was  it  the  public’s  fault  or  her  fault  that  her  Hedda  Gabler 
at  the  Court  Theatre  w'as  less  successful  than  her  Hedda  Gabler 
as  she  plays  it  now? 

Airs.  Campbell  talks  of  Ellen  Terry’s  “happy  haste,’’  and 
says  that  in  playing  Imogen  she  seemed  to  come  from  the  moon. 
She  talks  of  her  “magical  step.’’  Yes,  indeed;  but  what  an 
amount  of  solid,  hard,  continuous  work  and  unremitting  effort 
went  to  the  making  of  that  elusive  pace  and  that  careless  magic ! 
The  same  with  Sarah  Bernhardt.  What  a  prolonged  wrestle 
with  the  angel  of  art  w’ent  to  the  making  of  the  infinitesimal 
gradations  of  nervous  irritation  and  suppressed  passion  in,  for 
instance,  such  a  scene  as  that  where  Frou-Frou  quarrels  with  her 
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sister.  Mrs.  Campbell’s  art  seems  to  be  entirely  instinctive ; 
if  she  does  not  get  there  at  once  she  throws  up  the  six)nge. 

It  is  not,  heaven  forfend !  that  one  does  not  realise,  after 
reading  her  book,  that  her  work  w^as  arduous.  It  was 
often  much  too  arduous.  When  one  reads  of  the  rehearsals 
of  Fedora  going  on  simultaneously  with  the  eight  perform¬ 
ances  a  week  of  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  of  the  School  for  Scand^d 
being  produced  at  seventeen  days’  notice,  at  her  assumption  of 
the  part  of  Eita  in  Ibsen’s  Little  Eyolf  literally  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  of  climaxes  of  fatigue,  “  I  could  not  work 
any  more,”  of  loss  of  voice  and  broken  limbs,  and  taxi  accidents, 
the  net  amount  of  fatigue  involved  would  be  enough  for  an  army 
retreating  by  forced  marches.  But  what  one  feels  the  absence 
of  is  a  foundation  of  solid  hard  work  before  all  this  began.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  a  tour  with  Ben  Greet’s  pastoral  company  and  an 
engagement  at  the  Adelphi,  but  that  is  all.  Compare  this  with 
the  apprenticeship  of  artists  such  as  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Duse, 
Mrs.  Kendal,  and  Ellen  Terry. 

Mrs.  Campbell  leaps  into  fame  at  the  outset  of  her  career,  and 
she  never  reaches  a  higher  summit  of  success  and  popularity  than 
in  her  first  great  success,  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  goes  to  the  Conservatoire,  then  to  the 
Eran^ais,  then  to  the  Od<k>n,  and  after  an  interval  of  ten  years 
she  returns  to  the  Fran^ais,  and  it  is  six  years  after  that  even, 
sixteen  years  after  her  first  almost  unnoticed  appearance  that  she 
makes  her  first  real  success.  In  following  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
career  one  has  the  impression  of  spasmodic  spurts,  of  tremendous 
efforts  followed  by  haphazard  makeshifts. 

Of  course,  one  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  theatrical  profession 
more  than  any  other  is  the  child  of  compromise  and  the  creature 
of  circumstance.  So  was  Sarah  Bejnhardt’s  career  afterivards; 
but  behind  it  all,  behind  the  world-tours  and  the  breathless  trips 
across  Europe,  the  putting  up  with  indifferent  plays,  and  the 
exploitation  of  melodnima  that  was  unworthy  of  her,  there 
remained,  besides  the  time  spent  at  the  Conservatoire,  the  six¬ 
teen  years  of  unremitting  work  in  the  best  repertory,  at  the  best 
possible  school  of  acting  and  artistic  experience,  which  nothing 
could  take  away  or  efface. 

In  England  the  theatre  is  not  organised.  There  is  no  Con¬ 
servatoire  and  no  State  Theatre,  and  a  far  less  critical  public. 
”  Organise  the  theatre,”  said  Matthew  Arnold,  ”  the  theatre  is 
irresistible  ”  ;  but  that  has  not  yet  been  done  in  England.  Yet 
in  spite  of  this  English  actors  managed  to  find  in  the  past,  at 
any  rate,  a  school  of  training  and  experience  as  arduous,  if  not 
as  artistic,  as  that  which  France  provides.  Ellen  Terry  and 
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Mrs.  Kendal  seemed  to  have  learned  to  act  ever  since  they  were 
born. 

The  lack,  then,  one  is  chiefly  conscious  of  in  reading  this 
record,  is  that  of  a  solid  foundation  and  of  continuity  of  study. 
Mrs.  Campbell  is  impatient  of  tradition.  Even  Shakespearean 
parts  seem  to  her  “  thumb-marked  ”  and  “  dog-eared  ”  with  it. 
But  nobody — and  Mrs.  Campbell  less  than  anyone — would  say  that 
Ellen  Terry’s  Imogen,  her  Beatrice,  her  Portia,  or  her  Ophelia 
were  marred  by  the  dust  of  theatrical  convention  such  as  tradi¬ 
tion  engenders  in  the  efforts  of  the  mediocre ;  or  that  Sarah 
Bernhardt’s  Phedre  suffered  from  the  memories  of  what  Eachel 
or  others  had  done  with  the  part.  These  artists  treated  tradition 
as  gymnastics ;  when  they  had  got  the  most  out  of  what  tradition 
could  give  them  and  by  using  it  had  learnt  to  use  their  theatrical 
muscles  freely,  they  discarded  it,  and  by  expressing  themselves 
created  a  new  link  in  it  by  their  own  individual  creations.  Mrs. 
Campbell  seemed  to  have  no  use  and  no  need  of  such  gymnastics. 
She  says  somewhere  that  she  was  praised  for  her  dancing  when 
she  played  Juliet  and  for  singing  when  she  played  Ophelia,  but 
that  she  could  neither  dance  nor  sing.  The  secret  of  this  is 
perhaps  that  she  was  a  born  and  a  trained  musician.  She  had 
gained  in  her  youth  a  musical  scholarship  at  the  Guildhall.  I 
think  the  most  characteristic  and  significant  episode  in  her 
book  is  her  account  of  how  she  dealt  with  a  stage  direction  in 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.  There  is  a  stage  direction  in  the 
third  act  which  reads  :  “  She  sits  at  the  piano  and  strums  a 
valse.”  “  Now  my  mother,”  she  says,  “  had  never  allowed  any 
of  her  children  to  strum.  ...  I  played  rather  well  with  a 
passionate  love  of  touch  and  tone  which  gained  me  a  scholarship 
at  the  Guildhall;  but  I  am  not  a  musician  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  [A  semi-musical  person,  we  may  notice,  would  never 
have  made  that  avowal.]  I  sat  down  at  the  piano  hesitatingly, 
asking  twice  to  be  excused,  until  I  had  prepared  something  suit¬ 
able.  A  voice  from  the  stalls :  ‘  We  would  like  to  hear  whether 
you  can  play?’  This  offended  me.  Holding  my  book  in  my 
right  hand,  with  my  left  I  played  beautifully — and  with 
impertinence — a  piece  written  by  a  girl  friend  of  mine.  .  .  . 
Those  who  listened  knew  that  my  playing  must  be  the  outcome 
of  serious  study  and  some  understanding  of  art.”  In  this  little 
story  I  think  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s 
peculiar  genius.  Her  inability  to  strum.  It  was  never  possible 
for  her  to  do  anything  ugly  or  ungraceful ;  the  teasing  malice  of 
playing  impertinently,  the  consummate  effect  she  got  from  her 
left  hand  alone  which  those  who  saw  her  play  Paula  Tanqueray 
will  remember,  became  one  of  the  permanent  and  most  effective 
features  of  her  performance. 
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It  might  therefore  well  be  argued  that  tradition  and  study 
having  had  such  a  happy  effect  on  her  music  would  have  done  no 
harm  to  her  acting,  and  that  it  is  the  want  of  it  which  accounts 
for  any  disappointments  that  her  career  may  have  given  rise  to. 
But  now  that  I  have  put  the  case  for  tradition,  I  wonder  and 
doubt  whether  in  her  case  years  of  study  and  tradition  would 
have  made  any  difference  at  all.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
contrary.  That  she  was  one  of  those  who  can  only  learn  what 
they  know  already ;  w'ho  never  improve ;  w'ho  reach  the  goal  and 
hit  the  bull’s-eye  at  the  first  attempt  or  not  at  all.  But  then, 
if  this  is  so,  if  tradition  or  want  of  tradition  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  if  the  state  of  the  English  stage  and  the 
want  of  interest  or  education  on  the  part  of  the  public  are  neither 
of  them  vitally  to  blame,  how  is  it  that  Mrs.  Campbell,  with  her 
beauty,  her  grace,  her  poetry,  her  humour,  her  personal  mag¬ 
netism,  her  power  and  her  pathos,  did  not  achieve  far  greater 
things?  Why  do  we  see  her  so  comparatively  seldom?  Why 
did  so  many  of  the  hopes  and  dreams  she  inspired  at  the  moment 
of  her  first  triumphs  remain  unfulfilled?  Every  reader  of  her  book 
can  make  his  own  answer  to  this  question.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  she,  like  most  great  artists,  was  the  victim  of  her  gifts, 
and  especially  of  her  audacious  humour,  her  Puckish  mis¬ 
chief,  of  her  irrepressible  desire  to  laugh  and  to  tease ;  if  she  had 
been  without  these  elements,  which  are  a  vital  part  of  her  per¬ 
sonality  and  her  charm,  she  w’ould  have  taken  everything  more 
seriously. 

One  cannot  imagine  Sarah  Bernhardt  playing  Fedora  after 
only  having  had  time  to  study  the  Death  scene,  nor  undertaking 
such  a  part  as  Eita  in  Little  Eyolf  at  a  moment’s  notice  what¬ 
ever  the  circumstances ;  nor  Eleonora  Duse  changing  the  colour 
of  her  wig  during  the  course  of  one  and  the  same  performance. 
But  here  again,  had  an  artist  like  Sarah  Bernhardt  wanted  to 
do  such  a  thing,  or  to  play  a  trick  of  that  kind  on  the  public,  the 
theatrical  conditions  in  France,  and  the  critical  temper  of  the 
public,  would  have  made  it  impossible. 

I  believe  the  real  secret  of  Mrs.  Campbell’s  career,  with  its 
spasmodic  triumphs  and  seemingly  unfulfilled  possibilities,  and 
comparatively  wasted  opportunities,  is,  after  all,  that  which 
governs  all  of  us  :  necessity. 

I  believe  that  Nature  never  repeats  her  effects.  That  what 
applies  to  one  temperament,  to  a  Duse,  a  Sarah  Bernhardt,  an 
Ellen  Terry,  may  not  apply  to  a  Stella  Campbell ;  and  that  the 
way  Mrs.  Campbell  worked  out  her  artistic  salvation  was  the 
only  possible  way  it  could  have  been  worked  out  at  all,  with 
everything  it  left  done  or  undone,  hoped  for,  indicated  or 
achieved. 
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However  that  may  be,  here,  in  her  book  of  recollections,  is  the 
record  of  that  career,  and  those  who  read  her  book  and  who  have 
the  good  fortune  to  remember  Mrs.  Campbell  in  her  triumphs 
will  be  grateful  for  it.  To  these  it  will  recall  many  imperish¬ 
able  moments,  and  they  will  live  through  some  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  over  again.  Paula  Tanqueray’s  insinuating  grace  and  the 
deadly  rapier  thrusts  of  her  insolence,  and  the  haunting  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  great  eyes,  when  she  faces  final  disaster.  Agnes  Ebb- 
smith  defying  and  battling  with  the  serene,  polished  Duke  of  St. 
Olpherts  (so  inimitably  played  by  Sir  John  Hare),  “  Trafalgar 
Squaring  him  ”  with  an  overwhelming  concentrated  vehemence 
suggestive  of  infinite  reserve,  and  hurling  her  defiance,  later, 
at  the  champions  of  respectability  and  convention.  Juliet  trip¬ 
ping  on  to  the  stage,  calling  up  visions  of  “  dance  and  Proven9al 
song  and  sunburnt  mirth,”  and  fluting  her  ecstasy  to  the  moon 
on  the  balcony ;  Ophelia  wandering  in  another  world,  behind  a 
thin,  impenetrable  veil  through  which  she  looks  on  to  the  world 
of  men,  now  alien  to  her,  with  a  freezing  stare ;  the  Rat  wife 
with  her  wonderful  voice  coming,  as  it  were,  from  distant  hills; 
Lady  Teazle  enchantingly  mischievous;  and  Militza,  a  poem 
of  Lermontov  or  Pushkin  in  the  flesh ;  and  above  all,  Melisande, 
bewildered  in  the  wood  and  at  the  well,  or  lying  still  with  so 
ineffably  piteous  and  lovely  a  majesty,  as  she  slowly  drifts 
to  death.  Those  who  have  not  yet  seen  Mrs.  Campbell  can  get 
a  hint  of  the  nature  of  her  art  and  her  beauty  by  looking  at 
two  photographs  in  this  book ;  one  is  that  of  Mrs.  Campbell  as 
Magda,  with  its  expression  of  defiant  triumph  and  success, 
making  an  uphill  fight,  and  the  other  of  Fedora  lying  dead. 
“How  well  she  photographs,”  it  will  be  said,  and  indeed  I  have 
already  heard  it  said.  But  only  a  very  great  artist  can  charge 
a  photograph  with  so  much  character  and  so  much  expression, 
and  can  produce  and  differentiate  between  such  sure  effects  by 
means  of  so  impersonal  a  medium. 


Maubice  Babinq. 


THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  STRAITS. 


In  the  authoritative  statement  published  on  the  16th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  in  connection  with  the  Government’s  appeal  for  support 
addressed  to  the  other  Great  Powers  associated  in  the  defence 
of  Constantinople,  the  three  Balkan  States  and  the  Dominions, 
we  read  :  — 

“  The  channel  of  deep  salt  water  that  separates  Europe  from  Asia 
and  unites  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  affects  world  interests, 
European  interests  and  British  interests  of  the  first  order.  The  British 
Government  regard  the  effective  and  'permanent  freedom  of  the  Straits 
as  a  vital  necessity,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  are  prepared  to  make 
exertions.” 

In  his  address  to  a  number  of  newspaper  representatives  who 
had  been  invited  to  Downing  Street,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  on 
the  23rd  of  September  :  — 

“  Our  action  has  been  dictated  by  two  supreme  considerations.  One 
is  our  anxiety  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea.  That  is  the  first  essential  and  primary  consideration 
in  dictating  our  action.  What  happened  in  the  late  war  has  demonstrated 
clearly  to  every  mind,  certainly  in  the  British  Empire,  how  vital  the 
freedom  of  those  narrow  seas  is  to  the  security  of  the  Empire  and  to  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  and  to  humanity  in  its  broadest  aspect.  .  .  . 
We  therefore  regard  the  freedom  of  those  seas  as  a  vital  British  interest 
and  a  vital  European  interest.” 

In  unmistakable  language  Great  Britain,  the  Empire  and  the 
nations  at  large  were  told  that  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  was 
so  vital  a  British  interest  that  England  was  ready  to  go  to  war 
in  its  defence,  and  it  was  made  clear  to  the  world  that,  in  case 
of  need,  England  would  defend  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  single- 
handed.  In  the  two  pronouncements  quoted  and  in  various 
other  communications  the  supreme  importance  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Straits,  both  from  the  strategical  and  the  economic  point  ^ 
of  view,  was  dwelt  on.  Strategical  and  commercial  considera¬ 
tions  were  treated  simultaneously,  and  in  the  abstract  to  the 
confusion  of  the  public.  Let  us  consider  whether  this  country 
is  indeed  vitally  interested  in  the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  but 
let  us  treat  separately  the  economic  and  the  strategical  aspects 
of  the  question,  and  let  us  deal  concretely  with  practical  facts. 

The  freedom  of  the  Straits,  economically  considered,  means 
the  freedom  of  shipping  and  of  commerce  from  interference  and 
blockade.  The  commercial  freedom  of  the  Straits  is  no  doubt 
in  the  interest  of  British  trade  and  shipping,  but  it  is  certainly 
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not  of  vital  interest  to  them.  Before  the  war,  it  is  true, 
England  occupied  the  first  position  in  the  Black  Sea  trade, 
but  she  occupied  a  similarly  great  position  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the  British  merchant 
marine.  The  British  Black  Sea  trade  was,  rightly  considered, 
a  minor  part  of  IJritain’s  world  trade.  Its  importance  was  very 
small  if  compared  with  the  Empire  trade,  the  Far  Eastern  trade, 
etc.  British  ships  took  to  the  Black  Sea  mixed  cargoes  and 
returned  laden  with  wheat,  oil,  etc.  The  commodities  received 
from  the  Black  Sea  were  no  doubt  useful,  but  they  were  not 
vitally  necessary.  England  and  the  world  can  do  very  well 
without  Russian  wheat  and  oil.  That  has  been  shown  by  the 
history  of  the  last  eight  years.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  from 
the  economic  point  of  view  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  is  by  no 
means  a  vital  British  interest.  It  is  merely  a  very  minor  interest. 

While  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  is  only  of  slight  economic 
importance  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire,  it  is  of  supreme 
importance  to  the  States  around  the  Black  Sea  and  to  the 
Danubian  States.  The  Northern  portions  of  Russia  are  cold 
and  largely  barren.  The  bulk  of  Russia’s  crops  and  of  Russia’s 
live  stock,  and  the  bulk  of  Russia’s  coal,  iron,  oil,  and  manu¬ 
factured  goods  of  every  kind  is  produced  in  the  centre  and 
especially  in  the  south  of  the  country.  The  bulk  of  Russia’s 
foreign  trade  naturally  flows  to  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea 
which  are  open  to  navigation  all  the  year  round,  while  her  Baltic 
harbours  are  ice-locked  during  the  winter.  The  central  and 
southern  territories  of  Russia  are  drained  by  a  number  of  gigantic 
rivers,  such  as  the  Volga,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don,  which  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  A  river  fleet  of  millions 
of  tons  carries  on  a  vast  trade  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
interior.  The  Russian  railways  in  the  centre  and  in  the  south 
were  designed  to  carry  the  trade  of  the  country  towards  the  Black 
Sea.  While  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  England’s  foreign 
trade  goes  by  way  of  the  Straits,  Russia  depends  on  the  freedom 
of  the  Straits  for  the  bulk  of  her  foreign  commerce.  It  is, 
therefore,  clear  that  Russia  is  vitally  interested  in  the  freedom 
of  commerce  and  navigation  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Dardanelles.  Bulgaria  and  the  nominally  independent  Re¬ 
publics  which  have  arisen  around  the  Black  Sea  after  the 
Russian  revolution  are  also  vitally  interested  in  the  freedom  of 
the  Straits.  Their  trade,  as  that  of  Russia,  can  be  strangulated 
by  the  Power  which  controls  the  Narrows. 

The  commercial  freedom  of  the  Straits  is  vital  not  only  to 
Russia  and  the  other  Black  Sea  States  but  also  to  the  States 
on  the  Danube,  especially  to  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Yugo- 
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slavia.  Bulky  goods  such  as  gi*ain,  timber,  oil,  coal,  ore,  cement, 
etc. ,  are  carried  far  more  cheaply  by  river  than  by  railway.  The 
trade  by  way  of  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea  is  gigantic,  and 
it  is  bound  to  increase  very  greatly  with  the  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  improvement  of  the  waterway,  the  ports,  and 
the  shipping  of  the  Danube.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  Turks  closed  the  Straits,  Rumania’s  foreign  trade  was 
injured  most  seriously.  The  possibility  of  Russia  obtaining  the 
control  of  the  Straits  in  case  of  an  Allied  victory  filled  Rumania 
with  deep  concern.  In  1915  Mr.  N.  Dascovici,  an  eminent 
Rumanian,  published  a  book  entitled  La  Question  du  Bosphore 
et  des  Dardanelles,  which  apparently  was  inspired  by  the 
Government,  and  in  which  he  protested  strongly  against 
Russia’s  control  of  the  Straits  which  would  endanger  Rumania’s 
position  both  strategically  and  economically.  With  regard  to 
the  economic  aspect  he  stated  : 

“  While  Russia  exports  on  an  average  only  20  per  cent,  of  her  agricultural 
produce,  Rumania's  proportion  comes  to  65  per  cent.  .  .  .  The  bulk  of 
Rumania’s  exports  consists  of  bulky  goods  of  low  value  such  as  cereals, 
oil,  salt  and  wood,  all  of  which  must  be  carried  by  way  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Straits.  According  to  the  statistics,  95  per  cent,  of  Rumania’s  exports 
go  by  waterway  and  only  6  per  cent,  by  railway.  Even  the  doubling 
and  trebling  of  our  railways  could  not  improve  the  position.  They  could 
not  handle  the  trade.” 

The  position  of  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  Rumania.  Even  Austria  and  Czecho- Slovakia  are  strongly 
interested  in  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  because  they  also  do  a 
considerable  and  steadily  increasing  trade  by  way  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  facts  and  figures  given  suffice  to  show  that  the  Black 
Sea  States  and  the  Danubian  States,  and  particularly  Russia 
and  Rumania,  are  vitally  interested  in  the  freedom  of  commerce 
and  navigation  through  the  Straits,  while  Great  Britain  has  only 
a  very  secondary  interest  in  that  freedom.  Of  the  nations  out¬ 
side  the  Black  Sea  little  Greece  is  far  more  interested  in  the 
commercial  freedom  of  the  Straits  than  Great  Britain  because  a 
very  large  portion  of  her  merchant  marine  is  engaged  in  the 
Black  Sea  trade.  The  loss  of  that  trade  would  affect  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  British  merchant  marine,  but  it  would  prove 
absolutely  ruinous  to  the  shipping  trade  of  Greece. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  problem  from  the  strategical  point 
of  view. 

In  the  statement  made  to  the  journalists  at  Downing  Street 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  :  “  What  happened  in  the  late  war  has 
demonstrated  clearly  to  every  mind,  certainly  in  the  British 
Empire,  how  vital  the  freedom  of  those  narrow  seas  is  to  the 
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security  of  the  Empire.”  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  closing 
of  the  Straits  by  the  Turks  had  the  most  far-reaching  effect 
upon  the  world  war.  Very  likely  the  struggle  was  prolonged  by 
two  years  owing  to  the  action  of  the  Turks,  and  thousands  of 
graves  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  testify  to  the  determination 
of  the  Empire  to  open  the  Straits.  However,  the  prolongation 
of  the  war  was  brought  about  not  by  the  Turks  striking  at  the 
British  Empire  but  by  their  striking  at  Russia  and  Rumania 
and  strangulating  them.  Russia  and  Rumania  were  overthrown 
because  the  Allies  could  not  send  them  arms  and  munitions  and 
reinforcements  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  war,  far  from 
having  shown  that  the  strategical  freedom  of  the  Straits  is  vital 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire,  has  clearly  proved  that  it  is 
vital  to  Russia  and  Rumania.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
crisis  the  Viitorul,  the  leading  organ  of  Mr.  Bratianu  and  the 
Rumanian  Government,  stated  : 

“  The  lessons  of  the  war  have  shown  the  Allies  the  immense  prejudice 
to  the  cause  of  civilisation  resulting  from  the  closing  of  the  Straits.  It 
brought  about  the  collapse  of  Rumania  and  Russia,  which  were  thereby 
deprived  of  munitions  of  war,  the  entry  into  the  war  of  Bulgaria  and, 
above  all  else,  the  dissolution  of  Russia  and  the  success  of  the  Bolsheviks. 
For  this  reason  the  Allies  must  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  in  its  broad 
lines.  Rumania  is  interested  in  the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  cannot  admit 
any  change  in  the  Balkan  equilibrium  to  her  disdavantage  and  declares 
her  solidarity  with  the  common  interest  of  all  the  other  Allies  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  Straits.” 

The  Constantinople  position  is  from  the  strategical  point  of 
\aew  vitally  important  to  the  Black  Sea  States.  Russia  is  most 
vulnerable  in  the  Black  Sea.  That  was  shown  by  the  Crimean 
War.  However,  in  considering  the  military  significance  of  the 
Narrows  we  must  not  forget  the  peculiar  position  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  the  interests  of  the  Turks. 

Constantinople  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  world  because 
it  is  the  only  capital  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  an  important 
international  waterway.  We  can  best  visualise  the  exposed 
position  of  the  town  by  imagining  the  Thames  to  be  the 
Bosphonis.  If  the  Thames,  instead  of  being  an  English  river, 
was  an  important  international  waterway,  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  would  no  doubt  object  very  strongly  to  its 
strategical  freedom,  to  foreign  warships,  passing  along  the  docks, 
the  city  and  the  Embankment,  being  able  to  destroy  at  any 
moment  the  business  sections,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  with  the  royal  graves  and  Buckingham  Palace. 
We  can,  therefore,  not  wonder  that  the  Turks  have,  in  the  past, 
forbidden  the  passing  of  warships  through  the  Straits,  and  we 
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can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  they  will  fortify  the  Straits  once 
more  and  close  them  to  all  foreign  men-of-war  when  Constanti¬ 
nople  has  again  come  under  their  control.  Rumania,  as  shown 
by  the  extract  from  the  Viitorul,  would  like  the  Straits  to  be 
open  to  the  warships  of  all  nations  because  she  fears  an  attack 
from  Russia,  and  hopes  to  receive  Western  support  by  way  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  like  to  see  the  Straits  closed  to  w’arships  because  she 
does  not  wish  to  experience  another  Crimean  War,  while  Turkey 
is  naturally  in  favour  of  closing  the  Narrows  to  foreign  warships 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  capital  against  a  surprise  attack  and 
instantaneous  destruction.  Evidently  Russian  and  Turkish 
interests  are  identical.  Both  Russians  and  Turks  believe  that 
they  are  vitally  interested  in  the  Straits  being  rigorously  closed 
to  foreign  warships. 

The  policy  of  the  Angora  Turks  was  laid  down  in  the  famous 
National  Pact  which  states  with  regard  to  the  all  important 
problem  of  the  Narrows  : 

“  The  security  of  Constantinople,  the  sent  of  the  Ottoman  Caliphate 
and  Government,  must  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  infringement. 
But  when  this  principle  is  once  enunciated  and  accepted,  the  signatories 
of  the  Pact  are  ready  to  subscribe  to  any  agreed  decision  arrived  at  by 
the  Imperial  Government  on  the  one  part  and  the  interested  Powers  on 
the  other,  in  order  to  ensure  the  opening  of  the  Straits  to  world  commerce 
and  to  international  communications.” 

These  sentences  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  Turks  are  in 
favour  of  the  economic  freedom  of  the  Straits,  but  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  opposed  to  giving  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  to  w’arships 
because  they  wish  to  place  their  capital  “  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  infringement.” 

As  both  Russia  and  Turkey  suspect  and  fear  the  Western 
Powers  and  as  both  can  most  easily  be  attacked  by  way  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  they 
have  made  arrangements  for  combined  action,  largely  with  a 
view  to  closing  the  Straits  to  foreign  warships.  On  the 
16th  March,  1921,  the  Turks  concluded  a  treaty  with  Soviet 
Russia  which  was  ratified  by  the  Grand  National  Assembly  on 
the  30th  July.  By  the  terms  of  that  Treaty  Russia  undertook 
to  recognise  no  treaty  imposed  upon  Turkey  unless  that  treaty 
was  acceptable  to  tbe  Angora  Government,  recognised  that  the 
Ottoman  frontiers  should  be  those  which  had  been  laid  down  in 
the  National  Pact,  and  arranged  that  the  status  of  the  Straits 
should  be  fixed  by  the  countries  bordering  upon  the  Straits  and 
upon  the  Black  Sea,  while  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey  should 
not  be  infringed.  In  other  words,  Russia  and  Turkey  agreed 
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that  the  settlement  of  the  Straits  problem  was  purely  a  matter 
for  the  nations  about  the  Straits  and  the  Black  Sea  which 
indeed  are  vitally  interested  in  the  problem  both  economically 
and  militarily.  That  principle  was  confirmed  by  further  treaties. 
For  instance,  in  Article  IV.  of  the  Treaty  signed  between  the 
Angora  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  Ukraine,  we 
read  : 

“  The  definite  retention  of  Constantinople  as  the  capital  of  Turkey  and 
the  question  of  the  Straits  and  of  the  Black  Sea  will  be  regulated  by  the 
States  bordering  upon  that  sea.” 

In  the  Angora-Moscow  Treaty  of  the  5th  of  January  of  this 
year,  which  was  published  in  all  the  Turkish  and  Russian 
papers,  the  two  Powers  bound  themselves  to  decide  their  policy 
regarding  the  Straits  only  by  mutual  agreement.  It  follows 
that  Turkey  cannot  accept  a  settlement  of  the  problem  unless  it 
is  approved  of  by  Russia. 

The  Russian-Turkish  Treaties  were  scarcely  concluded  on  the 
basis  of  equality.  The  Turks  had  been  driven  out  of  Georgia 
just  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first  treaty.  The  Russians 
could  have  destroyed  them  had  they  desired  to  do  so.  They 
chose  to  make  Turkey  their  ally  and  they  attached  the  Turks 
to  themselves  by  supplying  the  Angora  Government  with  money, 
arms  and  munitions  with  the  help  of  which  the  Turks  have 
routed  the  Greeks.  J’or  decades  Turkey  has  been  able  to  resist 
Russia  only  if  supported  by  the  Western  Powers.  The  loss  of 
their  support  compels  Turkey  to  submit  to  Russia’s  guidance. 
It  has  made  Turkey  a  Russian  protectorate.  The  Bolshevist 
leaders  have  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  control  of  the 
Straits  by  attaching  Turkey  to  themselves,  a  policy  which  the 
Russian  Czars  have  vainly  pursued  for  a  century. 

The  Russians  consider  the  problem  of  the  Straits  a  Black  Sea 
question  and  particularly  a  Russian  question,  Russia  being  the 
principal  Black  Sea  nation.  Hence  the  Russian  Government 
sent  on  the  1st  October  a  note  to  the  British  Government  pro¬ 
testing  against  England’s  action  as  follows : 

‘‘It  is  with  the  very  greatest  surprise  that  the  Russian  Government 
has  learned  that  Great  Britain  has  blockaded  by  her  fleet  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Bosphorus,  and  has  prohibited  the  passage  through  them  of 
merchant  vessels  coming  from  the  Black  Sea  or  bound  for  Black  Sea 
ports.  .  .  .  The  Russian  Government  protests  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  against  this  blockade  which  has  been  established  by  Great  Britain 
without  the  knowledge  and  against  the  interests  of  Russia.  .  .  . 

‘‘  The  blockade  of  the  Straits  declared  to-day  is  fresh  evidence  that 
the  Powers,  for  whom  navigation  in  the  Black  Sea  has  no  vital  concern, 
but  who,  thanks  to  their  armed  forces,  exercise  control  over  the  Straits, 
would  always  be  able  to  menace  the  peaceful  econonuc  life  of  the  States 
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bordering  the  Black  Sea.  The  freedom  of  the  Straits,  on  behalf  of  which 
Europe  is  preparing  again  to  shed  blood,  only  signifies  freedom  for  the 
Entente  Powers  to  blockade  at  any  moment  and  under  any  pretext  the 
Straits,  and  thus  cut  off  the  whole  Black  Sea  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  Russian  Government  stands  for  the  freedom  of  the  Straits,  but  for  a 
freedom  which  is  confined  to  merchant  vessels,  and  which  would  liberate 
completely  both  the  Straits  and  the  Black  Sea  from  the  presence  of  foreign 
naval  forces.  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  do  not  see  their  maritime  routes 
of  vital  interest  cut  as  the  result  of  the  blockade  of  the  Straits.  Such  a 
blockade  could  have  no  effect  on  their  economic  life,  but  it  upsets  the 
economic  life  of  the  States  bordering  upon  the  Black  Sea.  Only  a  total 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  these  States  can  explain  the  levity  with 
which  the  British  authorities  are  acting  in  waters  and  towards  territories 
which  do  not  belong  to  them.” 

The  Daily  Herald  of  the  20th  September  published  a  telegram 
from  Berlin  stating  that  Mr.  Tchitcherin,  before  leaving  for 
Moscow,  had  said  : 

“If  necessary,  Russia  will  fight  on  the  side  of  Angora  to  retain 
Constantinople.  We  have  made  the  Turkish  nationalists  our  allies,  and 
we  mean  to  stand  by  them  in  their  tight  to  retain  what  belong^Th  them.” 

The  extracts  given  show  that  Turkey,  Russia  and  all  the  other 
Black  Sea  States,  except  Rumania,  consider  the  problem  of  the 
Straits  to  be  a  problem  which  should  be  solved  by  the  nations 
bordering  upon  the  Black  Sea,  that  the  ;§lack  Sea  States,  and 
none  other,  are, vitally  interested;  and  that,  while  favouring  the 
economic  freedom  of  the  Straits,  they  are  unconditionally 
opposed  to  conceding  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  to  foreign  war¬ 
ships.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Black  Sea  peoples,  Rumania 
excepted,  the  opening  of  the  Straits  to  foreign  warships  is  a 
great  danger  to  them.  They  look  upon  the  problem  as  a 
domestic  problem  but  not  as  an  international  or  a  world 
problem. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  contention  of  the  Black  Sea 
peoples  that  the  question  of  the  Straits  is  a  Black  Sea  problem. 
The  strategical  importance  of  Constantinople  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  Empire  has  no  doubt  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
largely  due  to  Napoleon’s  pronouncement  “Constantinople  is 
the  key  to  the  domination  of  the  world,’’  which,  after  all,  may 
be  apocryphal.  Many  of  the  best  hons  mots  attributed  to 
Napoleon  were  made  by  others.  However,  even  if  Napoleon 
had  made  that  pronouncement  it  need  not  be  true.  It  need 
not  express  his  real  opinion.  After  all,  he  required  a  pretext 
for  preventing  Russia  seizing  Constantinople.  Constantinople, 
far  from  being  the  key  to  the  domination  of  the  world,  is 
merely  the  key  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  its  possession  is  rather  a 
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liability  than  an  asset  because  the  site  is  coveted  by  many 
nations  and  has  to  be  defended  by  its  owner.  > 

Although,  as  the  history  of  all  time  has  shown,  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  force  the  Straits  from  the  sea,  the  command 
of  the  Straits  and  of  Constantinople  may  be  secured  by  an 
attack  by  land.  Great  Britain  has  been  accused  by  short¬ 
sighted  Frenchmen  of  wishing  to  make  Constantinople  another 
Gibraltar.  A  glance  at  an  ordinary  map  might  show  some 
similarity  between  the  two  positions.  However,  closer  examina¬ 
tion  proves  that  the  two  are  totally  dissimilar.  Gibraltar  is 
a  small  point  which  is  almost  impregnable  and  which  can  be 
defended  by  a  few  thousand  men  against  all  comers.  The 
C!onstantinople  position  extends  from  the  opening  of  the ' 
Dardanelles  to  the  outlet  of  the  Bosphorus.  The  shortest  line 
of  defence  against  a  land  attack  from  the  North  is  the  Enos- 
Midia  line  which  is  more  than  120  miles  long.  A  line  ade¬ 
quately  covering  the  Narrows  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  against 
an  attack  frctn  the  South  would  be  about  200  miles  long.  An 
army  of  several  hundred  thousand  men  would  be  required  to 
defend  that  straggling  position  against  a  determined  attack. 
After  having  carefully  studied  the  question  with  the  highest 
military  authorities,  Bismarck  deliberately  favoured  Eussia’s 
taking  Constantinople,  stating  that  its  possession  would  compel 
Russia  to  defend  it,  and  would  therefore  immobilise  a  large  part 
of  the  Eussian  army.  Constantinople  dominates  the  Black  Sea, 
but  the  Constantinople  position  itself  is  dominated  by  the  lands 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  In  Talleyrand’s  w'ords,  “  Le  centre 
de  gravite  du  monde  n’est  ni  sur  I’Elbe,  ni  sur  I’Adige,  il  est 
li-bas  aux  fronti^res  de  1’ Europe,  sur  le  Danube.”  Similarly 
Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Eagusa,  one  of  Napoleon’s  best 
generals,  said  in  his  Memoirs'  that  Wallachia,  Macedonia,  and 
Bulgaria  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  key  of  the  Orient. 

The  strategical  importance  of  Constantinople  has  much 
diminished  since  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  position 
of  Egypt  was  exceedingly  important  at  all  times,  but  it  has 
vastly  increased  since  the  cutting  of  the  isthmus.  Napoleon 
dictated  to  Gourgaud  ”  Qui  est  maitre  de  I’Egypte  Test  de 
rinde,”  and  he  told  O’Meara  “Egypt  once  in  possession  of  the 
French,  farewell  India  to  the  English.”  Bismarck  said  to 
Busch  : 

“  Egypt  is  as  necessary  to  England  as  is  her  daily  bread  because  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  the  shortest  connection  between  the  Eastern 
half  and  the  Western  half  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Suez  Canal  is 
like  the  nerve  at  the  back  of  the  neck  which  connects  the  spine  with  the 
brain.” 
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Many  high  British  authorities,  among  them  the  late  Field 
Marshal  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Straits  are  of  minor,  but  that  the  Suez  Canal  is  of  vital, 
importance  to  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  undoubtedly  under  a  misapprehension 
when  he  proclaimed  that  the  freedom  of  the  Straits  was  vital 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  and  to  the  Powers  at  large. 
Probably  he  was  honestly  mistaken.  In  his  address  to  the  jour¬ 
nalists  the  Prime  Minister  explicitly  stated  that  the  defence  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits  should  be  left  to  the  League  of  Nations  : 

“  The  freedom  of  the  Straits  is  of  vital  interest  to  us  as  a  maritime  and 
commercial  Power,  and  to  civilisation  throughout  the  world.  That  we 
cannot  abandon,  and  the  fight  that  we  are  putting  up  at  the  present  moment 
is  a  fight  to  ensure  that,  whatever  hajjpens  at  the  Peace  Conference,  we 
shall  not  abandon  the  policy  of  securing  the  freedom  of  the  Straits.  .  .  . 
The  security  must  be  of  a  more  reliable  and  effective  character.  We  are 
not  establishing  a  sort  of  Biitish  Gibraltar.  All  we  want  is  that  the 
League  of  Nations  should  guarantee  the  freedom, of  the  Straits  in  the 
interests  of  all  nations.” 

The  freedom  of  the  Straits  to  both  commerce  and  warships, 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  demanded,  can  effectively  be 
obtained  only  by  an  occupation  in  strength  of  both  sides  of  the 
Narrows  which  would  require  a  very  powerful  garrison.  Neither 
the  League  of  Nations  nor  the  nations  belonging  to  it  may  be 
willing  to  supply  the  necessary  forces,  which  would  be  exposed 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Turks  and  Russians,  who  consider  the 
closing  of  the  Straits  to  warships  vital  to  themselves.  Besides, 
the  League  of  Nations,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  a  super¬ 
national  Power  but  a  debating  society  dominated  by  cranks  and 
busybodies.  In  a  recent  Sunday  paper  Mrs.  Philip  Snowden 
reported  from  Geneva  in  all  seriousness  : 

”  The  smaller  nations  gave  evidence  of  a  rising  moral  courage  that 
may  w’ell  be  invoked  in  time  to  keep  the  greater  nations  in  order.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  an  Englishwoman  to  see  the  coloured  delegate 
from  Hayti  mount  the  Tribune  and  hear  him  reprove  the  powerful  Govern¬ 
ment  within  the  British  Empire  responsible  for  the  bombing  of  a  small 
tribe  of  Hottentots  in  South  Africa.” 

The  placing  of  the  Straits  under  the  so-called  League  of 
Nations  would  arouse  no  doubt  the  hostility  of  Turkey  and 
Russia,  which  would  consider  League  of  Nation  control  to  be 
British  control  under  another  name.  Besides,  other  nations 
would  either  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  occupation  or  they  would 
clear  out  in  the  moment  of  danger. 

The  problem  of  the  Straits  is  obviously  not  vital  to  Great 
Britain,  the  Empire  and  the  nation  at  large,  but  it  is  vital  to  the 
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Black  Sea  States.  All  the  Black  Sea  States,  Bumania  excepted, 
wish  that  the  Straits  should  be  closed  to  foreign  warships  while 
all  without  exception  wish  that  they  should  be  open  to  commerce 
and  navigation.  England’s  insistence  on  the  freedom  of  the 
Straits  to  both  commerce  and  warships  would  bring  about 
dangerous  complications  not  only  with  the  united  Russians, 
Turks  and  Bulgarians,  but  would  have,  in  addition,  very 
dangerous  consequences  in  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  India  and 
elsewhere.  It  would  not  only  consolidate  the  Russians,  Turks 
and  Bulgarians  into  a  solid  anti-British  unit,  but  might  consoli¬ 
date  similarly  the  Mohammedans  throughout  the  world  against 
this  country. 

If  England  wishes  to  make  her  influence  felt  in  the  Black  Sea 
she  should  strive  to  dissolve  the  present  Russo-Turkish  union 
which  is  purely  anti-British,  and  as  Russia  may  in  the  end 
prove  by  far  the  greater  danger,  England  will  probably  be  wise 
to  return  to  her  traditional  policy  of  supporting  Turkey.  Senti¬ 
mental  considerations  should  not  count  in  foreign-political 
matters.  England  has  never  supported  Turkey  for  sentimental 
reasons.  There  has  never  been  any  British-Turkish  friendship, 
although  that  word  has  often  been  used,  but  there  has  been  in 
the  past  a  community  of  interests  between  the  two  nations. 
Russia  will  undoubtedly  regain  her  strength  earlier  or  later  and 
resume  her  advance  towards  India  and  Constantinople.  If 
Turkey  feels  certain  of  adequate  support  she  will  quickly  make 
herself  independent  of  Russia — she  is  not  enamoured  of 
Bolshevism — and,  in  case  of  a  dangerous  struggle,  the  friendly 
Turks  would  no  doubt  open  the  Straits  to  British  war¬ 
ships.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Turkey  should  remain  estranged 
and  in  fear  of  this  country  because  its  capital  is  controlled 
by  British  guns,  Turko-Russian  intimacy  would  become  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  at  the  critical  moment  Great  Britain  and  the 
Empire  might  find  themselves  at  war  with  a  great  Russo- 
Mohammedan  combination  which  would  undoubtedly  be  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  Central  European  Powers.  In  such  an  event  the 
freedom  of  the  Straits  to  British  warships  would  be  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  assistance.  Moreover,  that  freedom  might  be 
destroyed  overnight  by  a  Russo-Turkish  surprise  attack.  A  long 
and  tortuous  channel  with  a  strong  current  running  from  the 
Black  Sea  towards  the  Mediterranean  can  easily  be  blocked  by 
floating  mines.  Besides,  the  passage  through  the  Straits  might 
be  made  perilous  by  concealed  heavy  guns.  The  Straits  might 
prove  a  trap  -to  the  British  fleet  as  they  did  a  century  ago. 

J.  Ellis  Barker. 


THE  RECOKD  OF  THE  COALITION. 

I  MUST  avow  myself  in  advance  neither  particularly  in  favour 
of,  nor  against,  the  Coalition.  I  do  not  disapprove  of  it  on 
principle,  though  I  dislike  many  of  its  practices,  and  as  the 
term  of  its  office  draws  to  a  close,  its  past  and  its  prospects  seem 
to  demand  a  more  or  less  impartial  record  and  description. 

Was  the  Coalition  justified  in  prolonging  its  war-time  existence 
into  the  peace  period  after  the  armistice  of  November,  1918? 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 
One  need  not  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  sobbing  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  Mrs.  Micawbers,  who 
w'ould  never  desert  respectively  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  after  three  years  of  happy  wedded  union.  Politicians 
often  part  with  personal  friendships  very  easily  when  circum¬ 
stances  so  dictate,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  himself  found  no  difficulty 
in  1916  in  changing  his  allegiance  from  Mr.  Asquith  to  ^Ir. 
Lloyd  George.  And  rightly  so.  It  would  be  a  monstrous  thing 
if  the  fortunes  of  a  people  were  to  be  made  dependent  on  the 
personal  relations  of  its  party  leaders.  As  far  as  those  rela¬ 
tions  were  concerned  it  is  a  sufficient  justification  to  say  that 
the  Liberal  and  Conservative  leaders  had  worked  together  in 
harmony,  that  the  gusts  of  war  blew  manv  dislikes  and  bugbears 
up  the  chimney,  that  the  Conservatives  saw  in  the  Premier  a 
potential  ally  of  immense  value,  or  alternatively  a  political 
menace  the  extent  of  which  could  hardly  be  estimated,  while 
on  the  other  side  the  Prime  Minister  saw  in  the  disciplined  ranks 
of  Conservatism  a  sure  prop  of  power,  and  a  tower  of  refuge 
against  the  undying  wrath  he  had  aroused  when  he  broke  the 
unity  of  Liberalism  in  1916. 

So  much  for  the  personal  aspect.  The  political  justification 
for  forming  the  Coalition  was  the  grave  dangers  which  threaten 
a  nation  whose  whole  social  existence  has  just  been  tom  up  by 
the  roots  as  the  consequence  of  a  great  war.  The  risk  of  some 
widespread  civil  commotion,  even  of  the  destruction  of  society 
itself,  is  almost  as  great  to  a  victorious  as  to  a  beaten  people, 
as  England  learnt  in  the  lean  years  which  followed  Waterloo. 
And  after  1918  there  were  a  few  moments  when  the  whole  social 
structure  did  tremble  to  its  base  over  the  demobilisation  riots, 
the  railway  strike,  and  the  Triple  Alliance  threat  to  support 
the  coal  strike.  When  men’s  minds  and  social  cohditions  have 
been  thoroughly  upset  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  how  they  will 
react  to  any  source  of  disturbance,  even  though  it  be  in  essence 
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a  minor  one.  In  such  times  a  nation  cannot  afford  the  luxury, 
and  it  is  one,  of  a  powerful  and  factious  opposition  dividing 
the  kingdom  almost  equally  with  the  Executive,  assailing  the 
Ministry  night  after  night  in  violent  and  provocative  terrus, 
representing  every  blunder  as  a  crime,  and  treating  every  con¬ 
cession  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  very  powerful  Government  and 
some  modification  of  the  usual  system  of  party  warfare  are 
benefits,  not  curses.  There  happened  to  exist  in  November  1918 
a  very  strong  Government  containing  within  it  a  number  of 
Liberals  sufficient  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  remainder  of  their 
own  party  which  remained  in  opposition.  The  instrument  of 
government  had  not  therefore  to  be  created  to  meet  the  special 
emergency  :  it  was  already  there  and  was  made  up  of  men  who 
respected  each  other  and  were  ready  to  come  to  an  agreement. 
Was  it  not  then  to  be  used?  Both  Coalition  Conservatives  and 
Coalition  Liberals  thought  that  it  should  be,  and  not  without 
good  reason.  Even  those  politicians  who  might  have  believed 
that  a  Coalition  was  in  itself  a  bad  thing  must  realise  that  in 
practice  the  event  could  hardly  have  turned  out  otherwise.  As 
the  dust  of  battle  sank  to  the  ground  there  was  left  only  one  great 
issue  which  might  still  have  divided  the  parties  on  the  old  lines — 
Ireland  and  the  Asquithian  Home  Buie  Bill  waiting  on  the 
Statute  Book.  But  will  any  sane  man  contend  that  the  first  act 
of  the  British  people  after  the  last  shot  had  been  fired  in  Europe 
should  have  been  to  stir  up  all  the  old  animosities  of  Ireland 
still  seething  from  the  abortive  rebellion  of  1916  and  to  celebrate 
peace  by  pitting  the  Ulster  Covenanters  against  the  Nationalist 
Volunteers?  Yet  only  by  ranging  the  ranks  at  Westminster  on 
the  lines  of  Irish  Civil  War  could  Liberalism  have  possibly  found 
a  common  ground  from  which  to  oppose  the  Tories.  All  the 
other  issues  were  dead  or  could  not  be  recreated  on  anything 
like  the  old  party  divisions.  Were  parties  to  divide  over  the 
Welsh  Church,  or  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  while  Europe 
lay  prostrate,  or  to  debate  Free  Trade  versus  Tariff  Reform 
when  no  one  could  even  guess  where  States  would  begin  or  end 
and  Customs  barriers  be  fixed  ?  The  only  other  conceivable  issue 
was  Individualism  against  State  Control.  But  here  again  there 
could  be  no  true  line  of  cleavage.  Liberalism  had  long  since 
surrendered  its  nineteenth-century  faith  in  individual  freedom ; 
Labour  was  theoretically  Socialist ;  Conservative  Ministers  who 
had  in  the  past  shown  some  tendency  to  take  up  the  discarded 
armoury  of  their  opponents  had  been  caught  in  the  maelstrom 
of  the  war,  and  were  themselves  responsible,  out  of  necessity, 
for  act  after  executive  act  which  denied  the  liberty  or  the  pro- 
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perty  of  the  subject.  When  all  parties  are  more  or  less  State- 
Socialists  you  cannot  divide  them  on  the  issue  of  State  Control 
versus  Individual  Enterprise.  The  Conservatives  had  accepted 
an  immense  extension  of  the  suffrage — so  that  even  the  tattered 
banner  of  Reform  could  not  be  held  up  to  rally  and  unite  the 
scattered  ranks  of  Liberalism,  And  finally  the  Liberals  had 
swallowed  such  vast  doses  of  Conservative  measures  like  Con¬ 
scription  that  they  had  inured  themselves  to  the  new  regime, 
while  the  Conservatives,  having  bolted  the  poison  of  a  Liberal 
franchise,  were  quite  ready  to  believe  that  it  might  once  again, 
as  after  1867,  turn  out  to  be  a  Tory  tonic.  Sir  George  Younger 
saw  that  it  did  so. 

The  continuance  of  the  Coalition  was  therefore  not  only  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  inevitable.  Its  advocates  could  put  forward  the 
necessity  of  the  State  for  such  a  union  with  justice,  and  its 
opponents  could  not,  and  cannot  to-day,  suggest  any  other 
possible  way  in  which  the  demands  of  English  politics  could 
have  been  met  in  the  Christmas  1918-1919. 

But  if  the  theory  of  the  Coalition  was  right  its  development 
in  the  realm  of  action  is  another  matter.  From  the  very  out¬ 
set  some  kind  of  malign  fairy  seemed  to  attend  its  deliberations. 
Though  the  Cabinet  was  full  of  common  sense  and  executive 
ability  and  contained  at  least  one  man  of  genius,  its  direction 
showed  little  sign  of  that  calm  foresight  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  real  political  strategy. 

The  trouble  began  at  the  election  which  returned  it  to  power. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  real  views  on  the 
Europe  which  was  to  follow  the  Armistice  were  contained  in 
the  document,  recently  published,  which  he  circulated  to  the 
Allied  Powers  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  at  Versailles,  in 
which  he  expressly  deprecated  a  Peace  of  Vengeance  against 
Germany.  All  except  a  few  fanatics  will  agree  that  on  the 
w’hole  Mr,  Lloyd  George  was  right.  But  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  with  all  its  disastrous  economic  consequences,  was  very 
different  from  the  British  Premier’s  preliminary  sketch.  Why? 
Partly,  of  course,  because  M,  Clemenceau  and  France  wanted 
the  Peace  of  Vengeance,  and  France  had  a  right  to  her  view. 
But  Mr.  Lloyd  George  weakened  himself  unnecessarily  before 
going  into  the  Council  Chamber  by  yielding  to  the  natural  storm 
of  popular  resentment  against  the  iniquities  of  the  vanquished 
which  marked  the  British  elections  of  1918.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
in  his  new  appeal  for  power  in  the  General  Election  did  not 
set  out  originally  “  to  hang  the  Kaiser,”  or  “to  make  Germany 
pay  ”  for  the  whole  expense  of  the  war.  In  this  he  was  wise, 
for  he  has  not  hanged  the  Kaiser  and  the  payments  from  Ger- 
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many  have  not  so  far  quite  covered  the  cost  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation  on  the  Ehine.  The  trouble  is  that  he  did  not  stand 
firm  in  his  wisdom.  An  agitation  of  hatred  against  Germany 
was  started,  and  in  the  course  of  the  electoral  campaign  he 
fell  to  the  lure.  One  cannot  say  that  be  bowed  to  the  storm, 
because  he  was  never  in  any  danger  of  being  blown  away.  An 
immense  majority  was  in  any  case,  as  it  proved,  secure  for  the 
man  who  wholly  in  popular  belief,  and  very  largely  in  actual 
fact,  had  “won  the  war.”  He  could  well  have  afforded  to 
let  the  popular  clamour  for  vengeance  spend  itself  in  the  air. 
But  he  was  a  bom  electioneer,  and  he  was  frightened  by  bis 
expert  advisers.  A  frightened  electioneer  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
A  few  speeches  on  the  lines  of  a  hymn  of  hate  sent  the  Premier 
to  Downing  Street  with  a  majority  far  larger  than  was 
either  necessary  or  convenient  and  to  Paris  with  a  mandate 
which  weakened  his  authority  as  a  moderator  between  Wilson 
and  Clemenceau.  At  that  moment  Europe  and  Britain  could 
have  given  much,  for  an  hour  of  the  Earl  of  Balfour,  whose  virtues 
lead  him  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  error,  who  delights  in 
flouting  a  momentary  expression  of  popular  passion  and  is 
hardened  in  opposition  by  the  very  violence  of  the  storm.  But 
when  we  blame  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  going  to  Versailles 
partially  and  unnecessarily  shackled,  let  us  remember  who 
helped  to  put  on  the  extra  fetters.  Let  every  man  search  his 
own  heart  and  conscience  and  consider  how  he  thought  and 
voted  in  the  General  Election  of  1918. 

The  second  Lloyd  George  Coalition  Government  was,  how¬ 
ever,  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  citizens  less  on  the 
vengeance  plea  than  on  the  general  feeling  that  the  electoral 
spoils  should  go  to  the  victors  and  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  were  justified  by  their  war  record  in  asking 
for  a  strong  Government  to  conclude  the  peace.  The  Prime 
Minister  should  be  allowed  to  speak  in  Councils  of  Europe  as 
the  undoubted  representative  of  British  opinion  ;  a  stable 
Government  was  required  to  meet  the  internal  vicissitudes  of 
the  times.  It  is  doubtful  whether  public  opinion,  caught  in 
the  reaction  from  a  stupendous  effort,  went  beyond  this.  For 
the  rest  the  work  of  reconstruction  must  be  left  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  had  appealed  to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
Coalition,  in  a  word,  had  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits.  The  Home 
Policy  was  epitomised  by  the  phrase  “Homes  for  Heroes” 
as  the  Foreign  Policy  had  been  summarised  as  '“Hang  the 
Kaiser.”  It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  Ministers  in  their 
dealing  with  internal  problems  that,  to  adapt  the  old  war  jest 
to  peace,  “  The  first  ten  years  will  be  the  worst.” 
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The  worst?  Not  at  all,  thought  the  Government,  and  set 
itself  down  to  huild  a  new  Jerusalem  out  of  what  was  in  reality 
something  approaching  a  National  Bankruptcy.  They  threw 
history,  with  its  Waterloo  lessons,  aside  like  a  discarded  gar¬ 
ment.  They  said  that  we  were  rich  when  we  were  poor :  they 
spent  money  like  water  when  there  was  scarcely  a  drain  left 
in  the  cruse.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  since  been  prolific  in 
comparisons  with  the  bad  times  which  followed  the  Napoleonic 
wars  in  order  to  explain  the  subsequent  embarrassments  of  his 
Ministry.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  start  to  read  history 
sooner,  and  that  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  the  Minister  for  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  living  expert  on  the  Napoleonic 
period,  did  not  insist  on  putting  him  to  school  until  it  was  too 
late.  Mr.  Fisher  might  even  have  curtailed  his  own  grandiose 
schemes  of  Educational  Reform  before  the  taxpayer,  who  knew 
nought  of  the  epoch  of  Castlereagh,  rose  up  in  his  wrath  to  com¬ 
pel  him  to  economy. 

The  illogicality  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  drafting 
immense  and  expensive  schemes  of  Social  Reform  on  the  very 
morrow  of  the  war  can  be  pointed  out  with  the  utmost  sim¬ 
plicity.  They  said  that  party  politics  must  remain  in  abeyance 
owing  to  the  stress  of  the  situation  :  they  appealed  to  the 
patriot  time  and  time  again  to  sink  his  political  prejudices  and 
vote  for  the  Government  because  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  the  period  of  peace  were  as  great  as  those  of  the  war.  If 
these  dangers  did  not  include  the  risk  of  internal  disturbance 
owing  to  national  poverty,  to  the  loss  of  markets,  to  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  foreign  credits  and  of  bank  balances,  and  to  un¬ 
employment — as  the  result  of  the  money  shot  away  by  the  guns— 
the  appeal  was  unjustified.  If  they  did  mean  this,  as  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  did,  they  had  not  the  slightest  right  to  embark 
on  vast  schemes  of  social  betterment,  which  whether  bad  or 
good,  involved  hundreds  of  millions  of  money.  Education, 
Housing,  Agriculture,  Land  Settlement,  Unemployment,  were 
all  alike  to  be  endowed  on  an  unheard  of  scale  of  liberality, 
by  a  concern  which  was  tottering  on  the  edge  of  financial  ruin. 

“  The  Dole,”  perhaps  the  most  fiercely  criticised  of  all  these 
plans,  was  the  most  justifiable.  For  it  is  a  wise  policy  for  a 
State  entering  into  a  period  of  terrible  depression  to  spend  part 
of  the  money  it  can  raise  in  averting  a  social  revolution  spring¬ 
ing  from  sheer  unemployment  and  starvation.  The  dole  and 
swift  demobilisation  undoubtedly  saved  a  dangerous  situation, 
and  these  steps  must  be  set  to  the  credit  account  of  the  Coalition. 
The  “fancy”  schemes  were  sheer  madness.  The  event  has 
proved  them  so.  Where  are  they  now,  and  where  are  their 
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authors?  Mr.  Fisher  it  is  true  is  still  in  office,  but  his  scheme 
has  been  cut  down  by  a  third.  Sir  A.  G.  Boscawen  has  not  (at 
the  time  of  writing)  resigned,  but  there  is  not  a  single  vestige  of 
his  agricultural  policy  left.  The  housing  policy  has  been 
violently  reversed,  and  that  stern  economist  Sir  Alfred  Mond, 
the  darling  of  the  Tories,  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  philanthropic 
Dr.  Addison.  Necessity  has  proved  the  master  of  invention. 

The  Government  were  not  alone  in  their  madness.  The 
City  caught  the  infection  of  the  post-war  boom,  and  the  great 
Trade  Unions  forced  up  their  wages  as  though  a  whole  world 
of  wealth  lay  at  the  disposal  of  industry.  Any  student  of  an 
elementary  text-book  in  economics  could  have  pointed  out  the 
essential  fallacy  to  the  wise  and  mighty.  No  one  who  heard  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  the  Westminster  Hall 
meeting  which  founded  the  Coalition,  and  launched  the  cam¬ 
paign,  could  doubt  that  they  were  sincere  men  who  really 
believed  that  they  were  creating  an  ideal  regime,  in  which  the 
Radical  lion  would  lie  down  with  the  Tory  lamb — or  vice  versd. 
Nor  was  there  any  dispute  as  to  who  should  be  the  little  child 
to  lead  them.  The  Premier  w'ould  put  down  piles  into  the 
quaking  bog  of  democracy  ;  Mr.  Bonar  Law  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  had  always  had  faith  in  the  Tory  Democracy  of  Disraeli. 
It  seemed  that  what  the  prophets  and  kings  of  politics,  the 
Chamberlains  and  the  Randolph  Churchills,  had  desired  to  see 
and  had  not  seen,  the  real  “  National  Party  ”  rooted  in  the 
traditions  of  the  past  yet  instinct  with  the  new  spirit  of  democracy, 
had  come  to  earth  at  last  and  that  the  beatific  vision  had  been 
realised  in  actuality.  So  it  might  have  proved.  But  there  was 
one  thing  wanting — money.  And  anyone  should  have  foreseen 
that  there  would  be  no  money. 

The  notion  of  the  new  Government  now  triumphantly  returned 
to  power  was  therefore  two-fold.  (1)  More,  not  less,  controls. 
(2)  More  expenditure.  The  two  policies  together  implied  of 
course  more  and  not  less  bureaucrats.  An  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  new  regime,  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  even  wrote  a  book  advo¬ 
cating  that  every  possible  avenue  of  trade  and  commerce  not  yet 
under  control  should  be  placed  not  merely  under  national  con¬ 
trol,  but  under  international  regimentation. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  British  nation  had  made  up  its 
mind  in  a  precisely  contrary  direction  to  the  rulers  it  had  just 
returned  to  power  by  a  majority  so  immense  that  it  made  ordinary 
Parliamentary  criticism  and  opposition  quite  hopeless  as  an 
instrument  of  redress.  The  British  people  had  decided  that 
(1)  it  wanted  less  controls,  (2)  that  it  wanted  more  economy — ^and 
therefore  that  it  wanted  less  officials.  It  got  its  way,  or  at  least 
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a  portion  of  its  way,  in  a  very  curious  fashion,  which  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  standing  luck  of  the  British  nation  is  only 
second  to  that  of  the  British  army.  The  General  Election  had 
placed  the  Executive  in  absolute  power.  The  Liberals  were 
scattered  abroad  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd.  The  intellectual 
leaders  of  Labour,  deeply  tainted  with  the  suspicion  of  defeatism, 
had  been  expelled  by  the  constituencies  from  their  seats  in  West¬ 
minster.  But  there  still  remained  the  estate  in  reserve — the 
popular  Press.  The  very  same  confusion  in  political  affairs 
which  had  created  an  Executive  without  an  opposition  had  broken 
down  the  old  convention  by  which  newspapers  chose  their  sides 
in  the  party  controversy,  and  henceforward  remained  subservient 
to  the  policy  of  the  party  leaders  and  managers.  A  powerful 
section  of  the  popular  Press  immediately  began  to  voice  the 
dissent  of  the  people  from  the  policy  of  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives.  These  newspapers  attacked,  it  is  true,  in  echelon,  and 
assailed  different  selected  weak  points.  But  in  the  main  it  is 
true  that  Lord  Beaverbrook  began  by  breaking  the  controls,  and 
that  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe  followed  the  assault  by  shattering 
the  extravagance  of  the  new  bureaucracy.  By  the  end  of  these 
two  campaigns  the  Government’s  whole  social  policy  lay  in  ruins. 
It  crumbled  and  fell  in  sections  as  a  child’s  sand  castle  tumbles 
over  by  bits  as  each  sweep  of  the  advancing  tide  laps  round  it. 
Newspaper  attacks  are  of  course  in  themselves  generally  ineffec¬ 
tive,  except  when  they  represent  overwhelming  popular  senti¬ 
ment,  or  an  ineluctable  financial  necessity. 

These  attacks  represented  both,  and  in  consequence  the 
immense  ministerial  majority  was  helpless  before  them.  The 
Press,  in  fact,  was  shown  to  possess  much  the  same  kind  of 
force  as  that  exercised  by  the  unenfranchised  masses  of  the  later 
eighteenth  century  on  the  ministries  of  the  day — a  kind  of  power 
in  the  background  with  no  representation  in  Parliament,  but 
irresistible  on  the  rare  occasions,  as  in  1784,  when  public  opinion 
was  really  stirred  and  moved  practically  unanimously  m  a  given 
direction. 

That  the  Government  should  ever  have  imagined  that  the 
country  would  tolerate  a  continuance  of  controls  and  Government 
departments  on  anything  like  the  war  scale  showed  a  singular 
ignorance  of  human  nature.  The  stern  necessity  of  the  w’ar  had 
dragooned  us  into  submission  to  authorities  which  we  must  obey, 
but  for  which  we  had  little  liking  or  respect.  The  whole  pent  up 
instincts  of  the  natural  Englishman,  an  individualist,  and  a  bad 
bureaucrat  because  he  hates  bureaucracy  as  much  as  the  French¬ 
man  or  German  likes  it  and  trusts  it,  a  type  which  seeks  its 
ends  by  its  own  private  exertions  as  naturally  as  water  finds  its 
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own  level,  burst  out  irresistibly  the  moment  that  Germany  fell. 
And  the  fierceness  of  the  reaction  was  proportionate  to  the 
severity  of  the  repression  from  which  the  instinct  had  suffered. 
Any  adequate  student  of  our  national  psychology  could  have  told 
the  Government  that  to  ask  the  nation  to  continue  the  new 
bureaucracy  was  like  trying  to  lead  a  leviathan  by  a  hook.  So 
this  part  of  the  Tory-Liberal  State- Socialism  castle  fell  into  the 
moat  with  a  flop,  leaving  behind  it  certain  shapeless  lumps  of 
sand,  Uke  the  remains  of  the  Transport  Ministry,  to  prove  as  of  old 
that  what  has  once  been  in  England  can  never  wholly  cease  to  be. 

But  this  instinct  of  revolt  was  something  more  than  a  blind 
reaction  against  the  tyranny  of  war  regimentation.  It  was  a 
wholesome  craving  of  the  individual  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the 
State;  a  blind  knowledge  that  England’s  wealth  could  never  be 
re-made  or  England  saved  by  her  civil  servants,  however 
numerous,  well  paid,  and  well-meaning ;  that  her  prosperity 
could  only  be  recreated  as  it  had  originally  been  made,  by  her 
business  and  working  men,  following  by  their  own  choice  and 
by  separate  paths  the  road  which  leads  to  a  common  salvation. 
When  Lord  Beaverbrook  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
controls  it  w'as  to  this  age-long  and  irrepressible  feeling  that  he 
appealed.  Some  of  the  old  school  object  to  the  methods  of 
agitation  employed  by  the  popular  Press.  To  these  I  will 
present  a  metaphor.  There  is  a  certain  pill  which  contains  an 
element  of  poison  in  the  shape  of  mercury.  When  it  touches  the 
inert  liver  that  organ  feels  the  menace  and  bestirs  itself  beyond 
the  mere  necessity  of  casting  out  the  poison  and  so  purges  the 
whole  body  thoroughly.  The  Press  may  on  occasion  be  a  trifle 
violent  in  its  language,  but  it  arouses  the  body  politic  to  purge 
itself  of  an  evil. 

Some  may  say  that  this  doctrine  of  individualism  is  a  strange 
one  to  come  from  a  Tory  Democrat  who  was  preaching  Tory 
Social  Reform  up  to  the  year  1914.  I  admit  the  impeachment 
without  acknowledging  the  inconsistency.  In  1913  Great 
Britain  was  a  rich  country  over-given  to  enjoying  the  immense 
wealth  which  individuals  had  created  for  her  and  without  enough 
thought  for  the  State  or  enough  consideration  for  the  poor.  In 
November,  1918,  Great  Britain  w’as  a  country  bled  white  finan¬ 
cially  and  industrially,  over-ridden  by  the  military  and  by  swarms 
of  officials  to  whom  the  doctrine  of  State  control  was  the  only 
means  of  existence.  Her  only  hope  lay  in  the  natural  capacity 
of  her  people  to  tighten  their  belts,  and  under  a  system  of  re¬ 
gained  freedom  to  restore  the  State  by  helping  themselves.  What 
is  good  doctrine  for  a  rich  individualist  nation  is  bad  policy  for 
a  poor  country  groaning  under  a  hoard  of  officials. 
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This  controversy  between  the  Press  and  the  people  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  idealogues  of  the  Government  and  the  Civil 
Service  on  the  other  was  finally  settled  by  the  trade  slump  of 
1921  which  followed  the  war  boom  of  1919.  Suddenly  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  no  more  money.  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain  taxed  the  people  to  the  limit  or  beyond  the  limit  of  endur¬ 
ance.  By  this  means  he  re-established  British  international 
credit  but  at  a  cost  which  left  the  taxpayer  too  impoverished  to 
regard  with  equanimity  an  immense  effusion  of  money  to  support 
the  exactions  of  the  new  bureaucracy.  Parliament  was  of  course 
practically  helpless,  but  Lords  Northcliffe  and  Rothermere  came 
to  the  rescue  with  the  Economy  campaign,  and  the  Premier 
bowed  with  his  customary  grace,  befitting  the  high  position  he 
held,  to  the  verdict  of  the  people.  In  the  old  days  we  changed 
our  Ministers  when  we  disagreed  with  their  policy ;  in  the  new 
days  Ministers  change  their  policy  when  we  disagree  with 
them.  The  ultimate  result  is  much  the  same.  So  came  the 
Geddes  Committee,  and  the  battle  which  used  to  rage  in  old 
days  between  the  Department  and  the  Treasury,  until  the 
Treasury  joined  the  Spending  Departments,  now  raged  between 
the  Government  as  a  whole  and  the  Geddes  Committee.  On 
the  whole  the  victory  rested  with  the  Committee,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  enormous  cuts  had  to  be  made  to  balance  expendi¬ 
ture  against  revenue.  Members  returned  to  Parliament  at 
various  bye-elections  on  this  issue  never  attained  to  any  impor¬ 
tance  at  Westminster,  but  the  lesson  was  learnt  by  Ministers 
because  it  was  reinforced  by  the  grim  figures  of  the  national 
revenue. 

The  Coalition  may  well  plead  that  having  set  their  hand  to 
the  task  of  destroying  their  own  policy,  they  did  it  very 
thoroughly,  and  are  far  more  likely  to  stick  to  a  regime  of 
economy  than  any  Liberal-Labour  Coalition  which  aspires  to 
succeed  them. 

The  other  great  question  which  awaited  the  solution  of  the 
Coalition  Government  was  that  of  Ireland.  It  may  be  that 
as  the  perspective  of  history  falls  into  due  composition  the 
economic  shifts  and  blunders  of  the  Lloyd  George  Government 
will  fade  into  insignificance,  and  that  the  writer  of  a  hundred 
years  hence  will  concentrate  the  greater  part  of  his  attention 
on  the  great  Irish  demand.  For,  successful  or  unsuccessful, 
great  it  certainly  was.  To  march  nearly  the  whole  Unionist 
party  over  to  a  grant  of  Home  Rule  so  Liberal  in  its  terms  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  stood  aghast  at  it  :  to  persuade  the 
majority  of  the  Liberal  members  in  the  Commons  to  avoid  the 
fundamental  Gladstonian  error  of  ignoring  Ulster,  and  to  cut 
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that  province  out  of  the  new  Dominion  until  such  time  as  she 
should  claim  her  inclusion,  may  be  wrong,  as  some  of  the  Tory 
critics  say,  but  it  is  admittedly  a  performance  lacking  neither 
in  scope  nor  audacity.  No  purely  party  Government  could  ever 
have  done  it.  A  Conservative  majority  would  neither  have 
conceived  nor  dared  such  a  startling  departure  from  its  traditional 
creed  :  a  Liberal  majority  would  have  been  broken  as  usual  by 
the  distrust  of  the  constituencies  and  by  the  incapacity  to  realise 
or  the  fear  to  acknowledge  that  Ulster  needs  individual  treat¬ 
ment.  How  was  this  revolution  in  Irish  policy,  for  it  was  no 
less,  effected?  Let  us  be  frank.  It  was  done  by  proving  to 
the  public  opinion  of  Great  Britain  that  the  alternative  to 
dealing  with  the  reasonable  Sinn  Beiners  was  the  continuance 
of  the  Harnar  Greenwood  regime,  and  that  the  policy  of  reprisals 
had  failed,  and  would  continue  to  fail.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for 
an  established  Government  to  yield  to  violence,  and  concessions 
ought  to  be  made  in  theory  when  order  still  reigns.  This 
precept  of  perfection  is,  however,  better  carried  into  the  realm 
of  practice  by  enlightened  despots  who  have  no  need  to  consider 
public  opinion.  Democracies  have  to  be  taught  by  visible 
experience  when  it  is  better  to  yield.  It  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  and  Lord  Birkenhead  to  carry  a  great 
majority  of  the  electorate  of  Great  Britain,  including  a  majority 
of  the  Conservative  party,  for  the  Dominion  settlement  for 
Ireland  unless  it  had  been  amply  proved  that  the  policy  of 
repression  spelt  a  perpetuity  of  a  kind  of  civil  war  of  the  most 
murderous  and  degrading  character.  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood 
may  therefore  claim  with  justice  to  be  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  new  Ireland  whatever  the  fate  of  the  new  National 
regime.  He  showed  beyond  all  dispute  that  his  method  of 
governing  Ireland  was  impossible.  Henceforward  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Southern  Ireland  must  either  be  a  Dominion  or  a  Crown 
Colony. 

But  the  realisation  of  these  facts  would  never  have  penetrated 
the  national  consciousness  in  a  period  of  heated  party  strife  in 
which  half  the  nation  regarded  the  Sinn  Feiners  as  angels  of 
freedom  and  the  other  half  as  the  fiends  of  the  pit,  while  the 
volunteer  army  of  Ulster  stood  ready  in  arms  to  make  its  final 
appeal  to  the  British  electorate.  For  once  Party  was  abrogated 
and  the  same  opportunity  was  given  Great  Britain  of  dealing 
more  or  less  impartially  with  the  Irish  Question  on  its  merits 
as  would  have  arisen  in  1885  had  Lord  Salisbury  accepted 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  tentative  offer  to  co-operate  with  him  over 
Home  Rule. 
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The  Twentieth  Century  Tory  Concession  on  Ireland  is  often 
treated  too  lightly.  The  opposition  of  the  Die-hards  is  regarded 
as  unreasonable — which  it  is  not ;  while  the  moral  courage 
shown  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Birkenhead  in 
agreeing  to  violate  the  very  arcana  imperii  of  the  Unionist  faith 
is  not  appraised  at  its  true  worth.  At  least  they  had  the  pluck 
to  assume  the  responsibility.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  far  more  deeply  committed  to  Ulster  by 
inherited  instinct,  would  have  gone  so  far  had  fortune  permitted 
him  to  remain  the  Tory  leader. 

The  measure  popularly  known  as  the  Anti-Dumping  Bill  is 
the  only  purely  Conservative  measure  which  that  party  has 
obtained  as  the  price  of  a  partial  sacrifice  of  its  independence — 
unless  we  can  so  count  the  picture  of  the  Premier  in  his  white 
sheet  solemnly  repealing  the  futile  Land  Taxes  of  the  Budget 
of  1909.  The  principle  of  the  measure  will  be  accepted  by  all 
Protectionists,  but  a  good  many  Tariff  Eeformers  loudly  pro¬ 
tested  against  its  application  in  practice  at  the  present  moment. 
Key  industries  proved  controversial  only  in  so  far  as  there  is 
the  inevitable  wrangle  about  the  actual  list  of  articles  to  go  on 
the  schedule.  But  the  anti-dumping  section  of  the  Bill  is 
almost  incapable  of  reasonable  application  in  the  wild  fluctuation 
of  the  exchanges  of  the  world,  since  no  one,  not  even  foreign 
manufacturers  themselves,  can  possibly  tell  what  their  actual 
cost  of  production  is  from  month  to  month.  Mr.  Stanley 
Baldwin  and  the  Board  of  Trade  having  got  the  powers 
necessary  for  checking  dumping  on  the  Statute  Book,  would 
be  wise  to  keep  them  in  reserve  until  something  like  normal 
conditions  are  restored,  lest  they  turn  the  harassed  British  man 
of  business  with  Protectionist  leanings  into  a  convinced  Free 
Trader. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  old  “  Protectionist-Free 
Trade”  controversy,  waged  so  gaily  and  fiercely  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century,  has  little  meaning  for  the  world  of 
business  and  employment  to-day.  What  bias  the  new  condi¬ 
tions  have  produced  has  been  entirely  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
since  Great  Britain  is  gasping  for  export  markets  and  a  greater 
world  interchange  of  commodities,  as  a  ducked  man  gasps  for 
breath. 

The  Protection  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
and  Mr.  L.  S.  Amery  contemplated  a  comparatively  static  rela¬ 
tion  in  the  interchange  of  goods  under  which  the  conditions  of 
home  industry  might  be  gradually  enhanced  by  the  wise  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  general  tariff,  and  measures  taken  against  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 
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The  real  advance  the  Coalition  have  made  in  passing  the  Anti- 
Dumping  Bill  is  the  fact  that  it  has  broken  the  fetish  of  Free 
Trade,  which  had  said,  “  No  Tariff  is  ever  justified  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  Britain  has  regained  her  economic  freedom  so 
long  as  the  measure  remains  on  the  Statute  Book  and  is  not 
repealed  by  a  subsequent  Government. 

The  Anti-Dumping  Bill  is  generally  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
Coalition  policy  consists  of  a  series  of  compromises  between  its 
two  wings,  on  tbe  basis  of  Home  Eule  versus  Protection,  and 
that  this  has  been  the  cause  of  the  somewhat  wavering  character 
of  Ministerial  policy.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  true. 
Ministerial  policy  at  home  and  abroad — whether  it  has  dealt  with 
Agriculture,  or  Housing,  or  Germany,  or  Greece — has  altered 
because  Ministers  started  by  making  bad  guesses  about  the 
reality  of  the  situation,  and  were  subsequently  compelled  to 
revise  their  views  under  the  pressure  of  fact  and  public  opinion. 

Here  the  docile  and  overwhelming  nature  of  the  Ministerial 
majority  may  have  proved  a  blessing,  for  a  Government  with  a 
smaller  majority  might  not  have  dared  to  correct  its  errors. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  deal  with  Foreign  Policy  without 
touching  on  the  whole  question  of  the  Near  East,  which  is 
outside  my  province.’  But  ajjart  from  the  fundamental  error 
of  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been 
vainly  trying  to  undo  ever  since,  the  general  accusation  against 
the  Government  is  that  it  has  meddled  and  muddled  in  Europe. 
The  Tory  objects  to  the  meddling  and  the  Liberal  to  the 
muddling.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  of  the  true  Imperialist  Whig 
descent,  springing  from  Chatham,  Shelburne,  Pitt,  and 
Palmerston.  He  cannot  keep  his  fingers  out  of  a  pie. 
Although  we  won  the  German  and  lost  the  American  War,  the 
comparison  with  Pitt  is  quite  apposite.  That  statesman,  after 
1784,  suffered  from  a  wild  itch  to  re-establish  British  prestige 
in  Europe,  though  he  had  the  sure  knowledge  that  an  exhausted 
nation  would  not  give  him  a  man  or  a  shilling  to  back  his  pre¬ 
tensions.  The  result  was  a  series  of  diplomatic  adventures 
which  lowered  that  prestige  still  further.  In  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  restless  inability  to  conserve  the 
influence  of  England  in  Europe  by  holding  it  in  reserve  has  done 
much  to  fritter  away  the  fruits  of  our  heroic  war  efforts. 
European  Powers  care  nothing  about  Downing  Street  dispatches. 
They  ask  :  What  is  the  strength  of  the  British  Army  and  Navy 
and  of  British  finance,  and  what  is  the  temper  of  her  people? 
But  does  the  public  imagine  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  would  have 
done  any  better  than  the  Premier? 

Both  the  efflux  of  time  and  the  unrest  in  the  Conservative 
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party  are  bringing  the  Government  nearer  to  the  test  of  a 
General  Election.  The  Premier  may  yet  succeed  in  springing 
the  appeal  on  the  country  this  autumn  without  waiting  for  the 
next  Budget  or  the  five  years’  limit  set  by  the  Parliament  Act. 
He  is  believed  to  be  influenced  in  this  direction  by  the  dire 
threats  of  what  the  Tory  rank  and  file  will  do  this  November 
to  break  up  the  Coalition  alliance  and  repudiate  his  leadership. 

The  position  within  the  Tory  party  is  capable  of  a  fairly 
simple  analysis.  There  has  been  a  general  feeling  that  their 
numerical  superiority  and  moral  strength  in  the  country  were  not 
sufficiently  recognised  in  the  policy  or  the  composition  of  the 
Ministry. 

The  substitution  of  Tory  for  Liberal  Ministers  has  to  some 
extent  met  the  grievance  of  personnel.  But  the  grievance  on 
policy  remains. 

The  party  is,  as  a  consequence,  split  into  three  sections  :  (1) 
Tory  Ministers  and  their  adherents  who  feel  bound  to  support 
or  cling  to  the  Premier,  reinforced  by  the  type  of  Conservative 
member  who  does  not  want  trouble  of  any  kind.  (2)  The  great 
central  bulk  of  the  Tory  party  also  represented  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  the  official  machine  which  would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  if  possible,  but  desires  above  all  things 
to  keep  the  unity  of  the  party  intact,  and  hates  equally  the  idea 
of  expelling  Lord  Salisbury  or  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and 
Lord  Birkenhead.  (3)  The  forty  Die-hards  whose  reactionary 
ideas  are  of  a  character  which  no  Government  ever  formed  in 
England  could  realise,  but  are  potent  as  a  constant  cause  of 
irritation  and  unrest  in  the  central  body  of  Conservative  opinion. 

The  issue  of  the  unity  of  the  Coalition  does  not  rest  either 
with  Ministers  or  Die-hards,  but  with  central  opinion.  At  last 
year’s  meeting  in  Liverpool  Tory  Ministers  succeeded  by  a 
desperate  effort  in  swinging  this  central  mass  to  their  side.  This 
year  they  will  find  the  task  far  more  difficult,  if  not  actually 
impossible. 

Sir  George  Younger  has  in  consequence  announced  that  a 
special  kind  of  conference  of  the  whole  party  at  which  Ministers 
can  be  present  will  be  held  before  the  National  Union  meeting 
fixed  for  November  15.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  in  advance 
the  decision  of  such  an  assembly,  but  it  is  possible  to  state  the 
problem  which  it  has  to  face. 

Most  Tories  would  prefer  to  see  a  purely  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  under  the  Premiership  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  office.  In 
many  ways  the  times  seem  to  call  for  such  an  administration. 
The  people  undoubtedly  require  and  desire  a  period  of  peace 
abroad  and  of  non-interference  at  home  during  which  the 
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national  energies  may  recuperate.  This  they  would  undoubtedly 
obtain  under  the  rule  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  is  steeped  in  the 
Conservative  traditions  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  and  of  Peel, 
and  does  not  adhere  by  nature  to  the  more  vivid  Tory- 
Imperialistic  and  Democratic  creeds  of  Disraeli  or  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  could  be  trusted  to  go  slow  and  to  give  the 
nation  a  chance  to  recuperate  from  its  over-exertions  without 
external  stimulus  or  interference.  At  the  same  time  he  would 
never  flinch  from  the  assertion  of  constitutional  principles  in 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  We  should  be  rid  of  the 
dazzling  meteoric  effects  with  which  the  Prime  Minister 
exhausts  the  sensibilities  of  the  people  and  of  that  sabre-rattling 
in  Europe  without  which  Mr.  Churchill  can  never  be  content. 
England  would  then  be  allowed,  as  the  Tory  tradition  dictates, 
to  retire  upon  herself  and  upon  the  resources  of  her  Empire. 

This  no  doubt  w'ould  be  the  ideal  solution  for  the  next  five 
years,  and  it  necessarily  implies  the  break  up  of  the  Coalition 
and  the  end  of  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  ques¬ 
tion  the  Conservative  has  to  put  to  himself  is  simply  this  :  Is 
it  practicable?  Can  a  Tory  majority  be  secured  at  the  next 
election  of  sufficient  size  and  solidity  to  give  us  four  or  five  years 
of  strong  and  peaceful  administration  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Premier  and  his  fading  cohorts  in  the  country?  Toryism 
may  not  gain  much  from  Liberal-Coalition  votes  or  Liberal- 
Coalition  seats,  but  it  gains  immensely  by  keeping  Liberalism 
officially  divided.  The  erection  of  a  united  and  Independent 
Tory  party  might  destroy  one  Coalition  Government  only  to 
create  another — consisting  of  Liberals  and  Labour  men  differing 
among  themselves  at  least  as  much  as  the  present  holders  of 
office  and  united  only  on  the  general  opinions  which  every  section 
of  the  Tory  party  detests.  I  put  the  problem ;  I  do  not  profess 
the  correct  solution.  But  I  am  going  to  vote  for  my  own  Tory 
member  in  my  constituency  whether  he  calls  himself  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  or  a  Coalitionist.  I  prefer  a  Conservative  to  the  candi¬ 
date  of  any  other  party,  and  I  prefer  even  the  Coalition 
Ministry  I  do  know  to  the  Coalition  Ministry  I  do  not. 

But  if,  as  at  the  time  of  writing  appears  probable,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Conservative  party  believe  that  the  ideal  of 
unity  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  path  of  complete  independence 
of  all  other  parties,  I  should  bow  to  that  verdict,  not  perhaps 
without  some  doubts,  but  certainly  not  without  some  hope. 

October  14th,  1922.  Curio. 
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The  Resolutions  for  the  Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  which 
were  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Government  to  that  House  on 
18th  July  are  remarkable  for  an  amazing  omission.  No  proposal 
appears  in  those  Resolutions  for  the  establishment  of  a  cardinal 
principle  of  constitutional  morality — the  separation  of  legislative 
from  judicial  functions,  a  principle  to  whose  violation  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public  had  only  a  few  weeks  previously  been  pointedly 
directed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself. 

On  the  contrary,  the  undisturbed  union  of  those  functions  is 
implicitly  sanctioned  by  the  Resolutions  which  provide  for  the 
continuance  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  “reconstituted  and 
reduced”  form  of  “the  Law  Lords” — a  vague  and  indefinite 
term  unknown  either  to  Common  Law  or  to  Statute  Law. 

Every  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution  “  a  Law  Lord.”  The  union  of  the  judicial 
and  political  character  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  a  mere  acci¬ 
dental  union.  The  fact  is  not  only  that  a  Judge  may  be  made 
a  Peer  but  that  all  the  Peers,  as  Peers,  are  by  virtue  of  their 
status  Judges.  The  House  of  Lords  has  a  general  jurisdiction 
as  a  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  from  other  Courts  of  Justice.  This 
high  judicial  office  has  been  retained  by  them  as  the  ancient 
Concilium  Regis,  which,  assisted  by  the  Judges  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  King,  administered  justice  in  the  early  periods  of  English 
Law.  “The  House  of  Lords,”  writes  Sir  William  Anson,  “is 
for  most  purposes  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  King’s  Courts, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  the  conventions  of  the  House  to  prevent 
any  Peer  of  Parliament  from  taking  part  in  such  Appeals,  but 
that  an  Act  of  1876,  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Act,  provides  that 
no  appeal  shall  be  heard  or  determined  unless  there  are  present  at 
such  hearing  and  determination  at  least  three  Lords  of  Appeal.” 
The  Lords  of  Appeal  are  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the  time  being, 
such  Lords  as  have  held  high  judicial  office,  and  Lords  of  Appeal 
in  Ordinary.  The  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  are  the 
recipients  of  salaries  and  hold  office  on  a  like  tenure  toother  Judges 
during  good  behaviour — but  removable  on  an  address  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Until  1887 — the  offices  of  Lords  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary  were  created  by  Statute  in  1876 — the  right  of 
a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  to  a  Writ  of  Summons  to  the  House 
of  Lords  was  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  his  discharge  of 
judicial  functions.  It  is  now  a  right  which  lasts  for  the  term  of 
his  life.^ 

(1)  At  the  present  time  two  Lords  of  Appeal,  Viscoimt  Cave  and  Lord 
Dunedin,  are  holders  of  hereditary  peerages. 
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Lord  Brougham,  in  1862,  wrote  “that  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  highest  judicial  functions  are  combined  with  the  highest  legis¬ 
lative  functions,”  and  that  every  English  Peer  on  attaining  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years  has  as  much  voice  in  all  those  great  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  or  the  Lord  Chancellor 
himself.  Such  is  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  and  on  any  one 
occasion  it  may  be  made  the  practice.  It  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
so  made  in  a  late  important  political  case  (The  Queen  v. 
O’Connell,  in  1844),  and  in  every  case  of  this  description — that  is, 
in  every  case  which  makes  the  interference  of  the  Peers  at  large 
most  to  be  deprecated — it  is  the  most  likely  to  happen  ” 
(Brougham’s  British  Constitution,  p.  359).  Lord  Macaulay,  in 
his  celebrated  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  1st, 
1853,  by  his  eloquence  and  learning  succeeded  in  defeating  on  the 
third  reading  a  Bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  holder  of  the  Master¬ 
ship  of  the  Bolls  from  the  House  of  Commons — a  change  which 
was  postponed  till  the  passing  of  the  Judicature  Act.  Lord 
Macaulay  in  that  speech,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  charac¬ 
terised  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  great  political  assembly,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  Kealm.  The 
mover  of  the  motion  (Lord  Hotham),  he  said,  “  while  laying  down 
the  principle  that  we  (the  House  of  Commons)  should  make  a 
change  in  the  law  in  order  to  prevent  a  union  of  the  political  and 
judicial  character,  was  perfectly  content  that  the  House  of  Lords 
shall  in  the  mornings  sit  as  Judges  upon  questions  which  affect  the 
liberties  and  property  and  the  character  of  every  man  among  us, 
and  that  they  shall  decide  those  in  the  last  resort,  and  then  that 
in  the  afternoons  the  same  Lords  shall  meet  as  politicians  and 
debate,  sometimes  rather  sharply  and  sometimes  in  such  a  way 
that  if  Mr.  Speaker  were  among  them  he  would  call  them  to  order, 
such  questions  as  the  Canadian  Clergy  Beserves,  Irish  Education, 
and  the  Government  of  India.”  The  Marquis  Curzon  echoed, 
albeit  unconsciously  after  the  lapse  of  upwards  of  seventy  years. 
Lord  Macaulay’s  description  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  political 
and  judicial  assembly.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Leader  of  that  House  on  the  29th  March,  Lord  Curzon  said, 
“  Everyone  of  your  Lordships  is  entitled  to  go  to  the  House  in 
the  morning  when  it  is  sitting  in  its  judicial  capacity,  and  even 
to  participate  in  its  judgments.”  Sir  Erskine  May  thus  tersely 
enunciated  this  position  :  “As  a  general  rule  none  but  Law  Lords, 
i.e.,  Peers  who  have  held  high  judicial  office  and  Lords  of  Appeal, 
vote  in  judicial  cases  or  otherwise  interfere  with  the  decisions  of 
the  House.  All  Peers,  however,  are  entitled  to  vote  if  they  think 
fit,  and  the  right  has  been  exercised  in  some  very  remarkable 
cases.  In  1685,  in  the  case  of  Howard  v.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
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a  decree  of  Lord  Keeper  Guilford  was  reversed  after  an  angry 
debate  by  a  House  attended  by  eighteen  Bishops  and  sixty-eight 
temporal  Peers.  In  1689,  in  Titus  Oates’  writ  of  error,  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  was  affirmed  on  a  division  by  thirty- 
five  Peers  against  twenty-three  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  nine  Judges  who  attended.  In  June,  1806,  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Hertford’s  guardianship  of  Lord  Hugh  Seymour’s 
daughter,  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  lay  Peers,  to  which 
Lord  Minto  thus  refers  :  ‘  The  House  of  Lords  made  a  very  dis¬ 
creditable  appearance  on  this  occasion,  attending  in  great  numbers 
at  the  solicitation  or  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.’  In  the 
writ  of  error  of  The  Queen  v.  O’Connell,  in  1844,  a  discussion 
arose  in  which  some  of  the  lay  Lords  seemed  inclined  to  exer¬ 
cise  their  right,  but  abstained  from  voting.  On  the  9th  April, 
1883,  in  the  appeal  of  Bradlaugh  v.  Clarke,  Lord  Denman,  a 
lay  Peer,  was  present  and  expressed  his  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
dissentient  Lord  of  Appeal,  Lord  Blackburn.”  The  position  is 
incontestable  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  at  the  present  moment 
Judges  and  legislators.  The  House  of  Lords  presents,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Brougham,  a  great  anomaly  among  Courts  of 
Appellate  Jurisdiction,  since  every  Peer  is  hy  the  Constitution  a 
Judge,  although  in  practice  Law  Lords  only  interfere  in  those 
appeal  cases.  ‘‘It  is  probable,”  writes  Lord  Brougham,  ‘‘that 
some  improvement  of  this  tribunal  will  soon  be  deemed  expe¬ 
dient,  for  where  party  considerations  interfere  it  may  be  found 
that  Law  Lords  are  not  above  such  influence,  and  the  interference 
of  the  lay  Peers  would  afford  an  imperfect  remedy.  The  only 
security  for  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  Courts,  is  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Judges  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  political  party.”  Lord  Brougham,  moreover,  urges 
that  Judges  ought  to  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  State  and  be  incapable  of  holding  political  offices. 
He  thinks,  moreover,  that  Judges  in  countries  living  under  a 
popular  or  an  aristocratic  Government  should  be  peremptorily 
excluded  from  seats  in  either  popular  or  patrician  assemblies. 
The  judicial  ought  to  he  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  legislative 
and  executive  power  in  the  State.  This  separation  is  necessary 
both  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  judicial  functions  and  to 
prevent  their  being  influenced  by  the  interests  of  party  or  by  the 
voice  of  the  people.  ‘‘  The  union  of  the  judicial  and  the  legisla¬ 
tive  office  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  wholly  to  be  repudiated.  It 
is  a  great  anomaly  in  the  Constitution  of  England.  It  has  occa¬ 
sionally,  though  rarely,  given  rise  to  mischief  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice.  The  sooner  it  is  removed  by  the  erection  of  a  high 
appeal  court  of  which  the  members  are  wholly  removed  from  all 
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political  functions  the  better.  Whoever  takes  his  seat  in  the 
appeal  court  should  be  disqualified  from  exercising  any  of  the 
functions  of  a  Peer.  The  Judges  of  Appeal  must  be  rigorously 
excluded  from  all  connection  with  legislative  or  administrative 
duties,  with  politics  or  party.” 

Many  proposals  by  jurists  and  statesmen  of  the  very  highest 
eminence  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  quite  distinct  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  which 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred,  and  the  anomaly  and  mischief  of  the  union  of  judicial 
and  legislative  functions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  defects  in  the  British  Constitution,  removed.  In 
1834  Lord  Brougham  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  transferring  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  had  been  established  by 
Statute  (3  and  4  Wm.  IV,  c.  41),  but  the  Bill  was  abandoned  and 
two  Bills  introduced  by  Lord  (Chancellor)  Cottenham  in  1836 
had  a  similar  fate.  In  1872  yet  another  former  occupant  of  the 
Woolsack,  Lord  Hatherley,  moved  and  carried  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  “  It  was  expedient  to  establish  one  Imperial 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  which  should  sit  continuously  for  the 
hearing  of  all  mattery  heard  by  way  of  appeal  before  the  House 
of  Lords  or  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  such  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.”  A  Bill  drafted  in  con¬ 
formity  with  this  resolution  was  withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Cairns  and  a  Select  Committee  appointed  which 
produced  no  practical  results.  But  in  1873,  nearly  half-a-century 
ago,  the  trend  of  public  opinion  was  so  thoroughly  pronounced  in 
its  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  judicial  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  judicial  from 
legislative  functions,  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Judicature 
Act  of  that  year  the  ancient  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Lords  was  surrendered.  Before,  however,  that  Act  came  into 
operation  the  provision  was  repealed  (37  c.  38  Vic.  c.  83)  and 
the  jurisdiction  was  restored,  while  in  1876  provision  was  made 
by  Statute  for  the  constitution  of  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary, 
who  are  entitled  to  the  rank  of  Baron  and  to  a  Writ  of  Summons 
to  attend  and  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords — a  writ  which 
at  first,  as  I  have  shown,  was  dependent  on  the  continuance  of 
the  discharge  of  judicial  functions,  but  which,  since  1887  (50  and 
51  Vic.  c.  70),  lasts  for  the  term  of  their  lives. 

Recent  circumstances  render  it  imperative  that  the  duplication 
of  legislative  and  judicial  functions  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whose 
abolition,  urged  by  many  Lord  Chancellors,  was  embodied  in  a 
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Statute  so  far  back  as  1873,  but  was  subsequently  restored,  should 
no  longer  continue.  The  absence  from  the  Resolutions  for  the 
Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  provision  of  this  character 
which  cannot  be  due  to  an  oversight,  but  which  must  be  the 
result  of  mature  deliberation,  is,  in  the  light  of  the  public  contro¬ 
versy  between  Lord  Carson,  a  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  March  last,  little  short  of  amazing.  In 
1921  Lord  Carson,  who  had  filled  the  position  of  Solicitor-General 
for  Ireland,  Solicitor-General  and  Attorney-General  for  England, 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  had  for  years  been  Leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  “  The  Ulster  Party,”  was  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Lord  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  with  a  seat  for  life  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

On  March  25th  Lord  Carson,  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Unionist 
Association  at  Burton,  made  a  speech  from  which  I  take  the 
following  extracts  : 

‘‘1  always  was  a  ‘  die-hard,’  and  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  ‘white  flaggers’  or  ‘live-hards,’  nor.  with  barnacles  that 
never  could  get  off  the  rock,  however  useless  they  are  when  they 
have  got  there.  The  nation  showed  its  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  by  returning  him  and  his  Coalition  Ministry  to  power 
with  the  gteatest  majority  that,  1  believe,  any  Prime  Minister 
ever  had.  Coalition  is  good  in  war,  and  it  might  be  good 
immediately  after  the  war,  but  it  is  utterly  unsuitable  in  peace 
to  carry  on  Parliamentary  and  Representative  Government.  The 
fact  that  this  Government,  with  all  their  enormous  majoiity  and 
absence  of  op|)Osition,  had  failed  is  one  of  the  soundest  reasons 
Icr  .show  ing  that  in  the  past  we  were  right  in  .saying  that  Parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions  required  Party  Government.  Statecraft 
cannot  be  the  work  of  one  man  whom  no  one  has  the  courage  to 
criticise,  and  in  a  Coalition  such  as  you  have  at  present  you  may 
talk  of  Chamberlains  and  Hornes,  and  Churchills  and  Birken- 
heads,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  but,  believe  me,  the  Government 
is  the  Government  of  Lloyd  George.  I  do  not  blame  Idoyd 
George ;  I  wish  I  could  do  it.  But  remember,  patriot,  worker, 
statesman,  driver,  as  he  was  during  the  War,  he  is  still  Lloyd 
George  ;  and  in  my  belief  at  the  present  moment,  I  do  not  know 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously  Lloyd  George  has  the  old 
mission  that  he  always  had  in  his  heart,  that  is,  to  destroy  the 
Conservative  and  Unionist  Parties.  He  has  destroyed  the 
Unionist  Party;  take  care  Itst  he  also  destroys  the  Conservative 
Party.” 

It  was  time,  said  Lord  Carson,  they  ended  the  Coali¬ 
tion.  Again,  ‘‘  I  stand  here  to-night  with  every  ideal  that  I  ever 
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had  ill  public  life,  aud  the  honour  attaching  to  it,  and  the  friend¬ 
ships  attaching  to  it,  absolutely  shattered ;  and  why?  We  fought 
this  cause  of  the  Union.  I  did  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  not 
from  any  motive  of  my  own,  but  because  I  believed  that  the 
interests  of  Ireland  and  the  interests  of  this  country  were  indis¬ 
soluble  and  so  bound  up  together  that  one  could  not  live  without 
the  other.  I  went  on  platform  after  platform  with  Lord  Birken- 
head — he  was  then  only  F.  E.  Smith — with  Austen  Chamberlain, 
and  with  others  of  them,  and  they  have  all  deserted  me.  I  can 
assure  you  I  am  getting  all  black  looks ;  and  all  for  what  ?  It 
was  an  old  theory  of  British  Government  that  you  ought  to  stick 
to  your  friends.  The  new  doctrine  of  the  Coalition  is,  conciliate 
your  enemies  and  let  your  friends  go  to— Jamaica.  In  India, 
Egypt,  and  in  Ireland  it  is  exactly  the  same.” 

That  speech  was  delivered  on  a  Saturday.  On  the  Monday 
following  Lord  Carson’s  position  as  a  Law  Lord  and  a  speaker  on 
political  platforms  was  the  subject  of  severe  animadversion  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Eeferring  to  ”  the 
l  ase  of  one  who  was  a  Judge  and  thought  he  was  entitled  to  make 
bitter,  if  dull,  attacks  against  individual  members  of  the  Govern-  * 
meut,  and  to  deliver  a  rude  partisan  political  attack  upon  the 
{X)licy  of  the  Governpient,”  Lord  Birkenhead  said  :  If  a  Law 
Lord  was  to  get  the  liberty  to  go  upon  a  public  platform  and 
make  a  Party  attack  upon  the  Government,  was  the  same  privi¬ 
lege  not  to  be  extended  to  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal? 
Was  the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  who  was  a  Peer,  to  be  at  liberty 
to  go  to  a  by-election,  or  on  a  Party  platform,  and  attack  on 
Party  lines  the  policy  of  the  Government?  Was  there  anything 
in  the  world,  he  asked,  to  prevent  the  whole  body  of  nisi  prius 
Judges  distributing  themselves  in  political  hordes  over  the 
country  supporting  candidates  and  impeaching  or  defending  the 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  day?  If  such  a  condition  of 
things  arose,  what  became  of  the  judicial  system,  the  pride  of 
the  world  for  its  impartiality  and  for  its  complete  withdrawal 
from  our  partisan  quarrels. 

Lord  Carson,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March  29th,  made  no 
apology  whatsoever  for  his  intervention  in  political  warfare,  but 
strenuously  avowed  he  was  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the 
Lord  Chancellor  himself  in  that  respect.  ”  The  Ix)rd  Chan¬ 
cellor  is,”  he  said,  ”  the  head  of  all  of  us.  He  is  the  most  political 
person  we  have.  He  is  engaged  in  working  out  the  policy  as  a 
member  of  a  particular  Government.  He  is  one  of  those  who 
would  be  bound  to  try  to  see  that  policy  prevail.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  noble  Viscount  on  the  Woolsack  will  deny  that  he  has 
more  political  work  to  do  than  any  other  Lord  Chancellor  in  my 
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time  has  done.  Every  day  he  is  engaged  nearly  all  day  in  the 
duties  of  politics  and  of  the  Cabinet,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
political  business  of  this  House  is  thrown  ujxjn  him.  Is  it  to  be 
said,  and  if  so  why,  that  he  should  preside  at  the  tribunal  and  be 
the  head  of  us — a  very  brilliant  head,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
so — and  go  straight  away  to  take  part  in  the  most  controversial 
political  matters  possible,  whether  on  the  platform  or  at  dinners 
or  luncheons,  and  that  he  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  detract 
from  the  dignity  of  the  law?  If  he  does  not,  wliat  is  the  reason 
that  I  detract  from  it?  Is  it  going  to  be  laid  down  that  because 
you  hold  some  particular  office  you  are  exempt  ?  If  a  man  is  uot 
to  be  trusted  to  administer  the  law  faithfully  he  ought  uot  to  act 
in  any  judicial  capacity.  We  are  all  Judges;  if  politics  taints 
any  one  of  us  it  taints  us  all  equally.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  reply  to  Lord  Carson,  urged 
that  it  was  a  well-understood  convention  that  Lords  of 
Appeal  should  not  intervene  in  Party  warfare.  ”  Nearly 
fifty  years  ago,”  he  said,  “a  change  was  made  in  the 
constitutional  position  of  those  who  take  - part  in  the  judicial 
decisions  of  this  House.  Then  for  the  first  time  Law  Lords  were 
introduced.  They  were  given  life  peerages.^  They  were  made 
members  of  this  House.  According  to  the  practice  of  this  House 
and  theory  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  freedom  in  debate  as 
any  other  Peer.  But  I,  nevertheless,  commend  this  proix)sitiou 
that  taking  the  long  period  of  time,  almost  fifty  years,  since  this 
complete  new  stage  in  the  history  of  Judges  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  introduced,  there  has  grown  up  a  practice  that  those 
who  are  elevated  to  this  House  only  so  that  they  may  discharge 
judicial  duties  shall  not  take  part  in  what  are  understood  to  be 
purely  Party  debates.  I  know  of  one  case  only  in  recent  days 
in  which  that  rule  was  violated.  It  was  the  case  of  Lord  Eobert- 
son,  who  made  a  speech  in  this  House,  when  a  Law  Lord,  on 
the  subject  of  Tariff  Reform,  and  I  remember  to  this  day  as  a 
young  practising  member  of  the  Bar  the  criticism  which  that 
speech  excited.  If  I  put  on  one  side  the  sj)€ech  made  by  Lord 
Robertson,  and  the  signing  of  the  Covenant  by  Lord  Macnaghten 
—it  has  been  an  unbroken  practice  of  the  Law  Lords  for  fifty  years 
to  observe  the  convention  that  they  shall  not  intervene  in  Partr 
or  partisan  debates.” 

This  position  was  vehemently  assailed  by  Viscount  Finlay, 
speaking  as  a  former  Lord  Chancellor.  He  asserted  that  there 
was  no  such  rule  or  convention  as  that  which  had  been  assumed 

(1)  They  were  given  the  dignity  of  Peer  for  life,  but,  aa  I  have  said,  until  1887 
the  right  of  a  Writ  of  Summons  to  the  House  of  Lords  was  dependent  on  the 
discharge  of  their  judicial  functions. 
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by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  That  was  not  the  way,  he  said,  in 
which  the  law  of  England  had  been  built  up.  To  his  mind 
everv  one  of  the  Law  Lords  was  perfectly  free  to  take  part  in 
politics,  there  being  every  presumption  that  they  came  into  the 
House  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  Lord  Chancellors.  He  could 
lind  no  trace  of  any  restrictions  in  the  matter.  As  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  about  conventions,  he  could  find  no 
trace  of  such  conventions  in  the  whole  history  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Law  Lords  came  there  to  strengthen  the  House, 
and  they  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  the  House  and  its  powers. 

Lord  Carson’s  statement  that  he  did  not  believe  that  he  had 
broken  consciously  or  unconsciously  any  rule  or  tradition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was,  of  course,  universally  accepted.  He 
traversed  the  general  proposition  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  no 
one  acting  as  a  Judge  should  take  an  active  part  in  politics.  “  If,” 
said  Lord  Carson,  ”  any  such  rule  as  that  has  ever  been  laid 
down,  or  is  ever  laid  down,  I  shall  obey  it,  of  course,  but  no 
such  rule  has  been  laid  down.” 

Lord  Carson’s  position  thus  tersely  enunciated  is  unassailable. 
No  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary 
and  other  Law  Lords.  The  very  fact  of  the  amending  Act  of 
1887  by  which  Lords ’of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  on  vacating  their 
official  position,  are  entitled  to  a  Writ  of  Summons  to  the  House 
of  Lords  for  life  is  destructive  of  such  a  distinction  if  it  were  ever 
contemplated.  Lord  Carson’s  contention  that  Law  Lords  have 
actively  interfered  in  Party  politics  is  irresistible.  Without 
reference  to  the  holders  cf  the  position  of  Lord  Chancellor,  which 
is  admittedly  anomalous  and  inseparable  from  the  position  of  an 
active  Party  politician,  the  precedents  are  all  but  innumerable 
of  Law  Lords,  not  Lord  Chancellors,  who  have  been  active  Party 
politicians.  Lord  Loughborough,  when  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  from  1780  till  his  promotion  to  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  in  1793,  was  for  many  years  the  real,  if  not  the 
avowed,  leader  of  the  Foxite  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  Hardwicke,  as  Chief  Justice  of  England  before  his  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  Lord  Chief  Justices  Mansfield 
and  Ellenborough,  were  Members  of  Cabinets.  ‘‘Unfortunately 
for  his  fame,”  writes  Lord  Brougham,  ‘‘  Lord  Mansfield  con¬ 
tinued  to  mix  in  politics  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  service 
of  the  Crown  as  an  advocate.  He  not  only  acted  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords  for  above  a  year,  but  for  a  much  longer  time 
had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  took  a  part  in  the  business  of 
Government,  all  the  more  objectionable  in  his  position  that  it  was 
much  more  active  than  it  was  open  and  avowed.  While  the 
Great  Seal  was  in  commission  previous  to  Lord  Bathurst’s  obtain- 
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ing  it  as  Chancellor,  Lord  Mansfield  was  to  all  political  intents 
and  purposes  the  Chancellor  without  having  the  responsibility  of 
that  high  office,  nor  did  he  less  act  as  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Government  when  that  worthy  but  somewhat  feeble  individual 
more  ostensibly  filled  the  place.”  Lord  Mansfield’s  zeal  for 
Party  warfare  rendered  him  unable  to  rise  superior  to  personal 
dislike  of  political  opponents.  On  the  occasion  of  Lord 
Chatham’s  final  seizure  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  7th  April, 
1778,  Lord  Mansfield  exhibited  an  ostentatious  indifference  ;  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  bore  Chatham  a  determined  political  animosity, 
sat  still,  as  Lord  Camden,  who  was  present,  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  “  almost  as  much  unmoved  as  the  senseless  body  itself.” 
In  the  pictme  of  that  scene,  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Gallery 
of  Westminster  Palace,  painted  by  John  Singleton  Copley,  the 
father  of  Lord  Ijyiidhurst,  that  remarkable  attitude  of  Lord 
Mansfield  is  depicted.  It  constitutes  an  object  lesson  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  union  of  the  position  of  Judge  with  that  of 
Party  politician. 

The  entrance  of  Lord  Ellenborough  as  Lord  Chief  Justice  into 
the  Cabinet  of  ”  All  the  Talents  ”  in  1806,  and  his  identification 
when  first  Criminal  and  Common  Law  Judge  of  the  land  with  the 
Executive  Government  of  the  day  were  the  subject  of  stricture, 
but  oould  not,  having  regard  to  the  precedents,  be  impugned  as 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  Parliamentary  Government.  The 
position  assumed  by  Lord  Carson  is,  much  as  it  may  be  deplored, 
in  accordance  with  precedent,  howsoever  opposed  to  the  sound 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  The  remedy  for  so  pernicious  an 
anomaly  must  be  drastic.  The  very  first  step  towards  the  placing 
of  the  relations  of  the  judiciary  to  Party  politics  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  must  be  the  transference  to  a  purely  judicial  body  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  A  measiure  of  this 
character  has  been  excluded  from  the  Government  programme 
of  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  although  its  urgency  is 
implicitly  admitted  by  the  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
rendered  imperative  by  the  conduct  of  Lord  Carson. 

The  trend  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  severance  of  Judges  from 
participation  in  politics  is  a  product  of  a  very  modern  develop¬ 
ment  of  constitutional  morality.  The  House  of  Lords  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  essentially  political  and  judicial  assembly.  The 
exclusion  of  J udges  from  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ground 
that  they  should  not  intervene  in  politics  is  a  very  recent  evolution 
of  constitutional  morality.  Simultaneously  with  the  controversy 
respecting  the  duality  of  Lord  Carson’s  position  as  a  Lord  of 
Appeal  in  Ordinary  and  a  Party  politician,  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Ernest  Wild,  K.C.,  M.P.,  to  the  Recordership  of  London  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  controversy  regarding  the  propriety  of  his  retention  of 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Ernest  Wild’s  Parlia¬ 
mentary  status  was  admittedly  unaffected  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
office.  Many  Recorders  of  London,  till  a  very  recent  period,  had 
been  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  One  gentleman,  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  in  the  fifties  of  the  last  century,  as  Recorder  of 
London  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  had  been  appointed 
Solicitor-General.  The  four  immediate  predecessors  of  Sir  Forrest 
P’ulton,  K.C.,  who  on  his  resignation  of  the  Recordership  had 
been  succeeded  by  Sir  Emest  Wild,  had  all  been  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sir  Ernest  Wild,  in  deference  to  the 
decided  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  backed  by  the  approval 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  has  acquiesced  in  the  view  that  his 
position  of  Recorder  is,  while  unassailable  on  strictly  legal 
grounds,  irreconcilable  with  the  retention  of  a  seat  in  Parliament 
according  to  the  modern  constitutional  practice  which  is  opposed 
to  the  union  of  the  offices  of  Judge  and  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  was  nothing  according  to  the  standard  in  days 
gone  by  inconsistent  in  the  union  of  the  positions  of  Jud^^e 
and  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.^  The  robes  worn  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  made  in  the  fashion  of 
the  robes  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  from  the  fact  that  the 
position  of  Speaker  was  in  many  cases,  notably  in  the  case  of 
Lenthall,  the  greatest  of  the  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  judicial  position  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  The  Judges  of  the  three  Common  Law  Courts  of  England 
were  declared  to  be  disqualified  for  election  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  by  reason  of  their  position  but  by  a  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1605,  “they  being  attendants  as  Judges 
in  the  Upper  House.”  The  provisions  of  the  Judicature  Act 
have  taken  the  place  of  this  rule.  Judges  had  been  Members  of 
the  Scottish  Parliament  before  the  Union,  and  there  was  in  1733 
no  law  which  excluded  them  from  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
An  Act  was  then  hurriedly  passed  to  meet  a  political  emergency 
growing  out  of  the  Earl  of  Islay’s  “  management”  of  Scotland 
for  Walpole.  The  exclusion  of  Irish  Judges  from  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  then  United  Kingdom  was  not  brought  about 
by  the  Irish  Union.  In  1707  John  Methuen,  as  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  was  a  Member  of  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
In  1812  Curran,  as  Irish  Master  of  the  Rolls,  contested  unsuccess¬ 
fully  the  representation  of  Newry.  The  exclusion  was  extended 

(1)  In  1897  Mr.  (Justice)  Darling,  then  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Assize,  and  the  positions  of  Judge  and  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  thus  united.  (See  Parliamentary  Debatea, 
4th  Series,  pp  196and5200): 
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to  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Ireland  in  1821.  It  did  not  apply  to 
the  holders  of  the  Recordership  of  Dublin.  Sir  Frederick  Shaw, 
who  was  Recorder  of  Dublin  from  1828  till  1876,  was  Member  for 
Dublin  University  and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  his  time.  He  was  offered,  but  declined, 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  1840  the  principle 
of  exclusion  from  the  House  of  Commons  was  applied  to  the  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court.  All  the  new  Judges  in  equity  were  dis¬ 
qualified  by  the  Acts  under  which  their  offices  were  constituted. 
The  solitary  Judge  who  still  enjoyed  the  capacity  of  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1853  a  Bill 
was  introduced  to  withdraw  this  exceptional  privilege,  hut  it  was, 
as  I  have  stated,  defeated  by  a  masterly  speech  of  Ix)rd  Macaulay. 
In  1873  the  holder  of  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls  (not  includ¬ 
ing  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  of  the  day.  Sir  George  Jessel)  was 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1880  Sir  George  Jessel 
offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the 
University  of  London.  On  ascertaining  the  views  of  the 
electorate.  Sir  George  Jessel  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
majority  was  in  favour  of  Sir  John  Luhbock,  and  withdrew  from 
the  contest.  This  is  the  last  occasion  on  w'hich  the  holder  of  a 
great  judicial  office  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Sir  George  Jessel’s  eligibility  for  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not  enure  to  his  successor  in  the  Mastership  of  the 
Rolls.  The  distinct  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  recent  times  is 
against  the  participation  of  the  Judges  in  politics  even  if  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  the  House  of  Judges.  The 
tendency  is  likewise  against  the  election  of  Judges  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  Mr.  Chamberlain,  referring  to  the  usual 
practice  which  obtains  in  reference  to  the  exclusion  of  Judges 
from  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  said  ;  “I  think 
there  has  been  a  tightening  up  of  the  practice  in  this  respect  in 
my  lifetime.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a  letter  from  his  permanent  Secretary 
to  the  Court  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  liondon,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  May  30th,  conveying  his  views  with  reference  to  the 
retention  by  Sir  Erne.st  Wild  of  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  Recorder  of  London,  says  :  ”  The  functions  of  a  Judge  and  the 
functions  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  appear  to  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  be  in  themselves  incompatible.  Though  no  one  ca  n  suppose 
that  a  man  holding  so  great  an  office  as  that  of  Recorder  would 
be  influenced  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  by  political 
considerations,  it  appears  to  the  Tjord  Chancellor  imperative  that 
it  should  be  impossible  that  tho.se  who  appear  before  the  Recorder, 
or  those  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  judicial  business, 
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whether  civil  or  criminal,  transacted  in  his  Court,  should,  on 
however  baseless  a  foundation,  form  an  opinion  that  he  could  be 
so  influenced.” 

The  functions  of  a  Judge  and  the  functions  of  a  Member  of 
Parliament  it  may  well  be  urged  are  incompatible,  whether  the 
Judge  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  as  the  House  of  Lords  is  theoretically 
and  may  at  any  time  be  actually  a  House  of  Judges,  the  case  for 
the  transference  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  a  strictly  judicial  tribunal  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Judicature  Act  1873  as  it  was  originally  placed  on 
the  Statute  Book  is  irresistible. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  29th 
March,  when  deprecating  the  intervention  by  Lord  Carson  in 
Party  politics,  strongly  urged  the  observance  of  the  principle  that 
Judges  should  be  chosen  exclusively  on  the  grounds  of  professional 
merit,  and  independently  of  political  services  or  considerations. 
“Are,”  he  said,  ”  Ministers  and  Cabinets  and  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors  who  advise  them  when,  on  a  vacancy  in  the  Final  Court 
of  Appeal  of  the  British  Empire,  they  ask  from  what  sources  are 
they  to  derive  the  great  Judges  who  are  to  inherit  and  carry  out 
the  traditions  of  what  is  still  the  greatest  and  the  proudest  Court 
of  the  world — are  Prime  IMinisters  and  Cabinets  to  ask  :  What 
are  the  jwlitics  of  the  Law  Lord  who  is  to  be  appointed?  Are 
they  to  ask  whether  he  is  a  man  who  will  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  who  by  the  pos.session  of  apt  and  subtle  political 
gifts  will  lend  his  help  and  his  eloquence  to  a  tottering  Ministry? 
Or  are  they  to  ask  wdiether  he  is  a  man  learned  and  deeply  studied 
in  the  law,  and  able  by  his  erudition  to  contribute  fresh  lustre  to 
the  judgment  seat?” 

Those  sentiments  which  command  universal  approval  have  been 
thus  endorsed  in  a  leading  article  in  a  daily  paper  :  ”  The  objection 
to  {wlitical  activity  on  the  part  of  Judges  does  not  rest  by  any 
means  entirely  on  the  fact  that  such  partisanship  might  bring 
them  into  too  close  a  relationship,  either  friendly  or  the  reverse, 
with  a  Party  Government.  It  is  essential  that  the  public  should 
have  complete  confidence  in  the  impartiality  and  ability  of  Judges, 
and  this  confidence  is  unlikely  to  be  forthcoming  if  their  opinions 
on  controversial  matters  are  con .stantly  .being  aired.  A  man  may, 
of  course,  be  perfectly  impartial  on  the  Bench  and  yet  a  keen 
partisan  on  the  platform,  he  may  even  be  wi.se  as  a  Judge  and 
foolish  as  a  politician.  But  litigants  and  prisoners  at  the  bar  may 
not  be  ready  to  recognise  that  fact,  especially  if  they  happen 
to  be  hotly  opposed  to  his  political  view's.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
most  of  our  Judges  should  have  a  political  past.  That  past  needs 
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to  be  quickly  forgotten,  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten  if  they  have 
also  a  political  present.” 

The  pithy  statement  that  most  of  the  Judges  have  a  political 
past  has  never  been  more  irrefragable  than  at  the  present  time. 
Irrespectively  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  four  ex-Lord  Chan¬ 
cellors  who  have  all  had  political  pasts  and  have  a  political  present, 
three  ex-Cabinet  Ministers,  Viscount  Cave,  Lord  Dunedin,  and 
Lord  Carson  are  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary,  while  the  Ijord 
Chief  Justice  and  the  President  of  the  Probate,  Divorce  and 
Admiralty  Division  are  likewise  ex-Cabinet  Ministers.  It  was  in 
days  gone  the  almost  unbroken  usage  that  the  acceptance  of 
political  office,  other,  of  course,  than  that  of  a  Law  Officership  of 
the  Crown,  constituted  an  insuperable  barrier  to  promotion  to 
the  Judicial  Bench.  Lord  Macnaghten  and  Mr.  Gibson  (I^ord 
Chancellor  Ashbourne)  declined  on  this  ground  the  appointment 
of  Home  Secretary.  The  appointment  of  Lord  Campbell,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  to  Ihe  Lord  Chief  Justice¬ 
ship  was  regarded  as  a  departiure  from  the  custom  which  the  very 
special  circumstances  of  the  case  alone  justified.  A  practice  in 
recent  years  has  been  introduced  of  the  transference  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  to  the  Bench  which  has  been  heretofore  practically 
unknown.  Although,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  well  said,  no 
one  holding  the  position  of  a  Judge  will  be  influenced  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  by  political  considerations,  it  is  imperative 
that  it  should  be  impossible  that  persons  who  appear  before  him 
should  form  an  opinion  that  he  should  be  so  influenced.  It  may 
well  be  urged  that  the  transition  from  the  Cabinet  to  the  Bench 
may  render  it  difficult  for  anyone,  however  desirous  to  be  impar¬ 
tial,  to  liberate  his  mind  and  judgments  from  the  sympathies  and 
antipathies  of  the  political  life  in  which  he  has  been  so  actively 
engaged.  J.  G.  8wift  MacNrill. 
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It  is  proposed  to  abolish  the  Coastguard,  which  Admiral  Lord 
Beresford  once  described  as  “the  backbone  of  the  Navy,’’  and 
in  place  of  this  one  force,  which  at  present  carries  out  many 
and  varied  duties,  to  establish  three  bodies  to  do  the  same 
work,  under  three  separate  Government  departments — the 
Admiralty,  which  must  man  its  signal  stations  on  the  coast,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  responsible  for  saving  life  at  sea,  and  the  Board 
of  Customs  and  Excise,  which  requires  an  organisation  for 
checking  smuggling.  It  is  suggested  that  a  fourth  depart¬ 
ment,  the  Office  of  Works,  should  maintain  and  repair  the 
majority  of  the  coast  stations  which  will  remain  after  seventy- 
six  of  the  present  stations  have  been  closed,  and  the  personnel 
has  been  reduced  by  one-third  as  compared  with  the  strength 
in  1914.  Those,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  proposals  which  have 
been  made  by  an  Inter-Departmental  Committee  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  in  March  last ;  the  Report  has 
recently  been  published  (Cmd.  1753).  Before  the  proposed  re¬ 
organisation,  with  all  that  it  involves  of  violent  divorce  between 
the  Navy  at  sea  and  the  coast  watchers  on  shore,  can  be  carried 
out.  Parliament  will  have  to  repeal  the  Coastguard  Service  Act 
of  1856. 

The  Committee  consisted  of  Sir  William  Mitchell-Thomson, 
Bt.,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
acted  as  Chairman ;  Mr.  R.  S.  Meiklejohn,  Deputy  Controller 
of  Supply  Services  at  the  Treasury ;  Sir  Charles  Walker,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty ;  Mr.  W.  Young,  a  Commissioner 
of  Customs  and  Excise,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Baker,  of  the  Board 
of  Trade.  Since  the  Coastguard  exists  for  the  defence  of  the 
coast  and  the  saving  of  life  from  shipwreck,  as  well  as  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  smuggling,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
Committee  should  have  included  no  member  practically  con¬ 
versant  with  the  essential  duties  which  it  performs  on  behalf 
of  a  community  which  must  be  defended  from  the  sea  if  it  is 
to  be  defended  at  all,  and  which,  if  it  is  to  live,  must  live  by 
the  sea,  making  every  possible  provision,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
for  the  safeguarding  of  shipping  and  the  rescue  of  passengers 
and  crews  from  drowning.  Neither  the  Navy,  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  Lloyd’s — 
which  largely  depends  upon  the  Coastguard  for  reports  of 
casualties — nor  Trinity  House  was  represented  on  the  Com- 
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mittee.  The  scheme  of  reorganisation  is  a  departmental  one- 
that  and  nothing  more. 

The  Committee  was  appointed  ‘  ‘  to  enquire  and  report  what 
establishment  is  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  civil  duties  of 
revenue  protection,  life  saving,  coast  watching,  etc.,  now  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Coastguard,  what  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  a  division  of  responsibility  and  cost  between  the  depart¬ 
ments  concerned,  and  what  economies  consistent  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  necessary  national  services  can  be  eflected.” 
The  reference  was,  it  will  be  seen,  an  extremely  narrow  one. 
“  The  question  of  coast  defence  in  time  of  war,”  it  is  admitted, 
”  is,  strictly  speaking,  outside  the  scope  of  our  reference.” 
Though  the  report  extends  to  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  the 
public  is  left  in  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  evidence  which 
was  taken,  and  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  any  naval  officers 
concerned  with  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the 
Coastguard  in  the  past,  any  of  the  bodies  which  watch  over  the 
interests  of  merchant  officers  and  men,  any  representatives  of 
the  general  body  of  shipowners,  any  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Lloyd’s,  or  any  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  Trinity  House  were 
consulted  before  it  was  decided  practically  to  sweep  away  an 
organisation  which  has  deserved  well  of  this  maritime  nation 
and  has  formed  a  valuable  link  between  it  and  the  force  ”  upon 
which,  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  wealth,  prosperity 
and  peace  of  these  islands  and  of  the  Empire  do  mainly 
depend.” 

We  must  turn  elsewhere  than  to  the  report  of  this  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee  to  learn  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Coastguard  came  into  existence  in  1856.  Its  incep¬ 
tion  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  ‘  ‘  Smuggling  Days  and 
Smuggling  Ways,”  of  wffiich  Lord  Teignmouth,  formerly  an 
officer  of  the  Navy  and  an  Inspecting  Officer  of  Coastguards,  has 
written  with  so  much  vivacity  and  charm  in  his  book.  Until 
the  reform  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  adoption  of  a  Free  Trade 
policy,  smuggling  yielded  handsome  profits,  and  great  were  the 
risks  which  daring  men  incurred  in  running  illicit  cargoes 
ashore,  though  something  of  a  halo  was  associated  with  smuggling 
in  some  of  our  coast  towns  and  villages.  The  Revenue 
authorities  had  to  take  strenuous  measures  to  check  this  traffic. 
Mr.  David  Hannay*  has  given  a  succinct  account  of  the  sequence 
of  events  since  1816,  when  the  duty  of  watching  the  coast  was 
entrusted  to  revenue  cutters  and  to  a  body  of  ”  riding  officers,” 
mounted  men  who  were  frequently  supported  by  detachments 
of  dragoons.  The  crews  of  the  cutters  and  the  riding  officers 
(I)  Encyclopcedia  Britannica;  llth  Edition.  Vol.  VI. 
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were  under  the  authority  of  the  Custom  House  in  London,  and 
were  appointed  by  the  Treasury.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Napoleon  in  1815,  it  was  resolved  to  take  stricter  pre- 
rautions  against  smuggling.  A  “  coast  blockade  ”  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  Ramillies  (74)  was  stationed 
in  the  Downs  and  the  Hyperion  (42)  at  Newhaven.  A  number 
of  half-pay  Naval  lieutenants  were  appointed  to  these  vessels, 
but  were  stationed  with  detachments  of  men  and  boats  at  the 
Martello  towers  erected  along  the  coast  as  a  defence  against 
French  invasion.  They  were  known  as  the  “  preventive  water 
guard”  or  ‘‘the  preventive  service.”  The  crews  of  the  boats 
were  partly  drawn  from  the  revenue  cutters,  and  partly  hired 
from  among  men  of  all  trades.  The  ‘‘  coast  blockade  ”  was 
extended  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.  The  revenue  cutters  and  the 
riding  officers  continued  to  be  employed,  and  the  whole  force 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Custom  House.  The  whole  was 
divided  into  districts  under  the  command  of  naval  officers. 

In  1822  the  elements  of  which  the  preventive  water  guard 
was  composed  were  consolidated,  and  in  1829  it  was  ordered 
that  only  sailors  or  fishermen  should  be  engaged  as  boatmen. 
In  1830  the  whole  service  consisted  of  fifty  revenue  cutters,  fine 
vessels  of  150  and  200  tons,  of  the  ”  preventive  boats,”  and  the 
riding  officers. 

In  1831,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
service  was  transferred  to  the  Admiralty,  though  the  Custom 
House  flag  was  used  till  1857.  After  1840  the  men  drilled 
‘‘in  common  formations,”  mainly  with  a  view  to  being 
employed  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  in  support  of  the 
police,  in  case  of  Chartist  or  other  agitations.  But  in  1845  the 
first  steps  were  taken  to  utilise  the  Coastguard  as  a  reserve  to 
the  Navy.  The  boatmen  were  required  to  sign  an  engagement 
to  serve  in  the  Navy  if  called  ujx)n.  In  May,  1857,  the  service 
was  transferred  entirely  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Coastguard 
became  part  of  the  Navy,  using  the  Navy  flag.  The  districts 
were  placed  under  captains  of  the  Navy,  known  as  district 
captains,  in  command  of  ships  stationed  at  points  round  the 
coast.  Since  that  year  the  Coastguard  has  been  recruited  from 
the  Navy,  and  has  been  required  to  do  regular  periods  of  drill 
at  sea,  on  terms  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty  from  time  to  time. 
It  has,  in  fact,  been  a  form  of  Naval  Deserve.  So  much  for 
Mr.  David  Hannay’s  admirable  summary  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Coastguard. 

Down  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  the  Coastguard  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  reserve  of  the  Navy,  though  the  Admiralty  had 
frequently  protested  that  it  was  improper  that  the  whole  charge 
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of  the  maintenance  should  fall  on  the  Navy  Vote,  since  the 
Coastguard  performed  many  civil  duties.  Lord  Fisher,  when 
he  was  at  the  Admiralty,  endeavoured  to  find  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  but,  though  a  Committee  was  appointed,  nothing  was 
done.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War,  the  Coastguard,  with 
the  exception  of  the  officers  and  men  required  for  the  war 
signal  stations,  were  embarked  in  His  Majesty’s  ships  for 
service  at  sea.  It  soon  became  apparent,  how'ever,  that  they 
were  needed  on  the  coast  more  urgently  under  war  than  under 
peace  conditions.  They  were  disembarked,  and  within  a  few 
months  the  strength  of  the  force  had  to  be  considerably 
strengthened  in  order  to  insure  that  the  coasts  were  adequately 
watched  and  that  proper  measures  were  taken  for  the  saving 
of  life.  In  the  light  of  this  experience,  the  Admiralty,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  reorganised  the  force.  It  had 
hitherto  consisted  of  active  service  ratings  of  the  Navy  under 
the  command  of  officers  still  on  the  active  list ;  a  flag  officer 
known  as  the  Admiral  Commanding  the  Coastguard  and  Reserve 
being  in  supreme  command.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
Coastguard  is  now  constituted  are  thus  summarised  in  the  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee’s  report  : — 

“  The  present  Coastguard  Force  is  manned  by  officers  and  men  of  the 
Naval  Service  who  are  included  in  Vote  A  of  the  Navy  Estimates.  The 
Officers  (of  whom  there  are  48)  in  charge  of  Divisions  are  drawn  from 
senior  Commanders  and  Lieutenant-Commanders  who  volunteer  for 
appointment  to  the  Coastguard  Service  for  a  period  of  two  years,  subse¬ 
quently  reverting  to  the  general  service.  There  are  also  a  few  Divisional 
Chief  Officers  who  have  been  promoted  from  Chief  Officers  of  Coastguard 
or  from  the  Permanent  Cruiser  Service. 

“  Chief  Officers  and  men  of  the  Coeistguard  Service  are  divided  into  two 
main  categories,  the  Old  Force  and  the  New  Force  respectively ;  there  is 
also  a  small  section  called  the  Coastguard  W/T  Force.  The  Old  Force, 
whose  present  strength  is  665,  consists  of  officers  and  men  who  joined 
direct  from  the  Active  Service,  with  a  guarantee  of  employment  to  the 
age  of  60  in  the  case  of  men,  and  to  65  in  the  case  of  officers.  The  New 
Force,  which  came  into  being  in  1919,  at  present  numbers  1,906,  and 
consists  of  Pensioners,  who  either  turned  over  from  the  Old  Force, 
accepting  the  new  conditions,  or  who  have  entered  the  Force  direct  as 
Pensioners.  This  Force  is  divided  into  three  grades,  and  enrolment  in  the 
second  and  third  grades  is  for  five  years  only,  provided  a  man’s  service 
shall  be  so  long  required  by  the  Admiralty.  The  small  CoMtguard  W/T 
Force,  whose  present  strength  is  206,  are  yoimg  wireless  ratings,  recruited 
from  the  Active  Service  under  Old  Force  conditions. 

“  The  conditions  under  which  the  two  forces  serve  are  different.  .  .  , 
In  addition  to  the  differences  in  rates  of  pay,  it  should  be  particularly 
noted  that  as  the  Old  Force  was  recruited  from  the  Active  Service,  both 
officers  and  men  count  their  Coastguard  service  towards  pension  up  to  the 
date  when  they  ultimately  retire ;  while  the  New  Force,  being  already 
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Pensionors,  do  not  count  their  time  for  increase  of  pension,  but  receive 
gratuities  on  final  retirement  according  to  their  length  of  service.” 

Though  the  constitution  of  the  Coastguard  Force  has  been 
varied,  it  performs  to-day  more  important  and  varied  duties 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  its  history.  The  public  has  little 
conception  of  the  many  responsibilities  which,  in  course  of  time, 
have  been  thrown  upon  it.  It  is  difficult  in  a  limited  space 
to  convey  any  conception  of  the  character  of  the  work  carried 
out  from  day  to  day  and  from  night  to  night  by  these  officers 
and  men.  The  enumeration  of  the  duties  occupies  three  and 
a  half  pages  in  small  type  of  the  Committee’s  report.  We  have, 
in  the  first  place,  the  duties  performed  in  peace  time  for  the 
Admiralty  : — 

"(1)  Communication. 

“  Between  the  Fleet  and  the  Admiralty  by  Wireless  Telegraphy  and. 
Visual  Signalling. 

“(2)  Intelligence. 

“  (a)  Information  is  telegraphed  to  the  Admiralty  of  the  arrivals, 
sailings  and  movements  of  foreign  ships  of  war.  Movements  of  His  Majesty’s 
ships  are  reported  to  the  local  Commander-in-Chief. 

“  (6)  Reports  are  made  to  the  Admiral  Commanding  Coastguard  and 
Reserves  of  important  occurrences  on  or  near  the  coast. 

“(3)  Recruiting. 

‘  (o)  Men  and  boys  are  recruited  for  the  Navy. 

”  (6)  Candidates  are  examined  for  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

”  (c)  Pensioners  are  examined  as  to  fitness  for  mobilisation. 

“  id)  Addresses  of  Royal  Naval  Reservists  are  verified. 

'*(4)  Hydrography. 

Reports  are  mewle  to  the  Hydrographer  of  : — 

(a)  All  changes  in  positions  or  visibility  of  buoys  and  beacons. 

**  (6)  The  erection  of  piers  or  buildings  likely  to  be  useful  to 
navigation. 

”  (c)  The  occturence  of  abnormally  high  or  low  tides  and  the 
weather  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time. 

”  (d)  The  site  of  any  specially  good  landing  places  not  mentioned 
in  Seuling  Directions. 

“  (6)  Mines. 

*'  At  certain  stations  a  mine  expert  is  stationed  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  mines  safe. 

“  (6)  Miscellaneous. 

”  The  investigation  of  claims  rendered  in  respect  of  damage  caused  to 
fishing  nets  by  His  Majesty’s  ships.” 

Formidable  as  this  list  appears,  it  is  none  the  less  true,  as 
Lord  Fisher  always  contended,  and  as  is  apparently  contended 
by  the  Admiralty  to-day,  that  the  Coastguard  is  mainly  occupied 
under  peace  conditions  in  doing  the  work  of  other  departments. 
It  is  responsible  to  the  Customs  and  Excise  for  the  boarding 
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of  vessels  and  search  for  dutiable  goods  at  places  where  theie 
are  no  Custom  officers;  the  searching  of  fishing  vessels  and 
boats;  the  patrol  of  the  coasts,  creeks,  etc. ;  the  issue  of  certifi- 
cates  of  health  to  vessels  or  the  detention  of  vessels  which  may 
be  suspected  or  infected  where  there  are  no  Custom  officers, 
and  the  provision  of  boats  for  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 
Over  and  above  these  duties,  the  Coastguard,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  renders  assistance  to  ships  in  distress  and 
carries  out  measures  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  property, 
taking  charge  of  wrecked  goods  which  are  dutiable ;  receives 
distress  messages  from  lighthouses  and  lightships,  testing  daily 
the  electrical  communications  and  notifying  interruptions; 
reports  all  wrecks  and  casualties,  and  takes  charge  of  “  nearly 
all  the  rocket  life-saving  apparatus  and  of  the  companies  work¬ 
ing  it,  part  of  the  crews  being  provided  from  the  ratings  avail¬ 
able  ”  ;  gives  constant  attendance  at  the  coast  communication 
telephones ;  and  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the  fore¬ 
shores  in  the  interests  of  the  Crown  as  w'ell  as  of  all  those  who 
g<i  down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

That  is  a  brief  and,  for  reasons  of  space,  incomplete  summary 
of  the  work  carried  out  by  the  Coastguard  for  the  Admiralty, 
the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise,  and  the  Board  of  Trade. 
But  it  performs  services  for  other  departments,  and,  as  these 
are  little  understood  by  the  public,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
enumerate  them,  quoting  textually  from  the  Committee’s 
report  : — 

"  (1)  Post  Office. 

“  (a)  The  transaction  of  public  telegraph  business  in  remote  places. 

“  (6)  Assistance  is  given  to  certain  Post  Office  Wireless  Stations. 

“  {Note. — We  understand  that  arrangements  were  made  some  years 
ago  for  Coastguard  officers  and  men  to  be  requisitioned  for  work  on  the 
masts  and  aerials  of  ship  and  shore  wireless  stations,  but  that  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  used  on  this  work  is  negligible.  We  have  accord¬ 
ingly  ignored  this  serxnce  in  making  our  recommendations  :  no  doubt  the 
Admiralty  will  be  prepared  to  give  such  assistance  as  may  be  practicable 
if  asked  to  do  so  by  the  Post  Office.) 

“  (2)  Fishery  Departments. 

“  (a)  The  collection  of  statistical  returns  relating  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  fish  landed. 

“  (6)  Tho  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Sea  Fishery  Acta. 

“  (c)  Reports  are  made  of  the  encroachment  of  foreign  fishing  vessels. 

“  (d)  The  detection  of  trawling  within  the  three  mile  limit. 

“  (c)  In  Ireland  only 

“  (i)  Reports  are  made  to  the  Conservators  of  any  infringement 
of  the  Salmon  Fishing  Bye-laws. 

“  (ii)  Information  is  supplied  respecting  mackerel  and  herring 
fishings. 
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“(3)  Air  Ministry 

“  (o)  The  care  of  meteorological  instruments  at  certain  stations  and 
the  report  of  observations  made  with  them. 

“  (b)  Returns  of  Air  and  Sea  temperatures  are  rendered  from  certain 
stations. 

“  (c)  The  operation  of  storm  warning  signals. 

“  (4)  Agricultural  Departments. 

“  The  enforcement  of  the  Regulations  concerning  the  landing  of  dogs 
and  other  animals. 

“(6)  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution, 

“  (a)  Station  officers  serve  as  members  of  Local  Conrunittees,  and  Ratings 
may  form  part  of  the  Lifeboat  crews. 

“  (b)  Immediate  information  is  given  to  the  nearest  Lifeboats  of  all 
vessels  observed  in  distress. 

*'  (c)  Information  is  given  to  neighbouring  Lifeboats  if  a  Ijifeboat  is 
prevented  for  any  reason  from  rendering  assistance. 

“(6)  Trinity  House  (also  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses 
(Scotland),  and  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Lights  (Ireland)  ). 

“  Reports  are  made  in  the  case  of  shifting  buoys,  fallen  beacons,  drifting 
light-vessels,  and  the  failme  or  irregularity  of  lights. 

“(7)  Home  Office,  Scottish  Office  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Wild 
Birds. 

“  Warnings  are  given  to  persons  seen  breaking  the  law,  and  reports  are 
made  to  Police  if  necessary. 

“  (8)  Lloyd's. 

(a)  Commercial  maritime  signalling  at  certain  stations  (for  which, 
as  the  Committee  explain,  payment  is  made  by  Lloyd’s). 

“  (6)  Telegraphic  reports  of  all  casualties.” 

In  knowledge  of  all  the  work  which  is  carried  out  by  the 
Coastguard,  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  recommends  a 
scheme  of  le-organisation  which  is  equivalent  practically  to  the 
abolition  of  the  force.  This  conclusion  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  in  view  of  the  admissions  which  are  made  in  the  report, 
all  pointing  to  the  importance  of  retaining  a  well-drilled  and 
highly-efficient  force  under  discipline  in  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  large — since  in  spite  of  the  development  of  air  power 
this  is  still  an  island  liable  to  invasion — and  in  the  interest 
also  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  and  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  and  all  who  have  occasion  to  travel  by  sea  for 
business  or  pleasure.  It  is  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that  “  the 
Coastguard  is  not  available  for  manning  the  Fleet  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities,”  for  the  simple  reason  that  when  war 
occurs  ‘‘a  coast- watching  force  is  then  essential”;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  officers  and  men  cannot  be  taken  from  their  duties 
on  shore  for  manning  His  Majesty’s  ships.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  ‘  ‘  to  meet  modem  war  requirements  in  regard  to  war  signal 
stations,  wireless  telegraphy,  and  anti-submarine  work  con- 
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siderable  expansion  is  required  above  the  normal  Coastguard 
strength.”  The  Navy,  therefore,  will  need,  under  war  con¬ 
ditions,  not  a  smaller,  but  a  larger  force  than  now  exists. 

When  we  turn  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
”  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  supplement  the 
contributions  of  private  persons  with  a  view  to  affording 
assistance  towards  the  preservation  of  life  and  property  in  case 
of  shipwreck  or  wreck  at  sea,”  we  find  the  Committee  advancing 
further  arguments  for  the  retention  of  a  well-disciplined  force. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  recorded,  life-saving  apparatus  stations 
have  been  provided  all  round  the  coast  at  294  points,  look¬ 
out  huts  erected  at  suitable  points,  and  an  almost  complete  net¬ 
work  of  coastal  telephones  established  between  the  apparatus 
stations,  the  Coastguard  stations,  the  look-out  huts,  and  the 
lifeboats  of  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  which 
number  256.  ”  In  bad  weather  a  continuous  day  and  night 

watch  is  essential  from  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  insure 
that  the  coast  line  and  adjacent  waters  are  kept  under  close 
observation.”  The  Committee  record  : — 

“  Except  at  a  few  places,  this  watch  is  at  present  maintained  by  the 
Coastguard,  whose  duty  it  is,  if  any  ship  is  observed  to  be  in  difficulty,  to 
report  at  once  to  the  nearest  Apparatus  Station  and  the  Lifeboat  Coxswain. 
The  Coastguard  also  keep  the  Apparatus  in  order  and  take  part  in  working 
it,  while  the  Coastguard  officers  are  responsible  for  the  training  of  tlic 
Apparatus  companies  in  their  duties.  .  .  . 

“  The  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution  depends  very  largely  on 
the  Coastguard  watch  and  on  the  Coast  Communication  Telephone  for 
information  regarding  wrecks  or  vessels  in  distress  for  which  their  lifeboats 
are  needed.  We  imderstand  that  as  recently  as  March  last  the  Institution 
urged,  in  a  deputation  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the 
present  facilities  should  not  only  he  maintained  but  should  be  substantially 
improved."'*- 

When  ^the  Committee  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  dealing  with  wreck  and  salvage,  it  reinforces  every 
argument  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  Coastguard,  a 
disciplined  force  provided  with,  and  accustomed  to  use,  arms. 
It  admits  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894  empowers 
the  Receiver  of  Wrecks,  in  the  event  of  wreck  being  plundered, 
to  use  force  if  necessary.  “The  Act  assumes,”  it  is  stated, 
“  the  existence  of  an  adequate  and  disciplined  body  to  carry 
out  its  provisions,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  might  be  held 
responsible  by  the  owners  and  underwriters  of  wrecked  vessels 
or  property  for  any  failure  to  provide  sufficient  force  to  prevent 
plunder.”  As  has  been  already  stated,  the  Coastguard  acts 
for  the  Receivers  of  Wreck,  and  the  Committee  admits  that  any 
(1)  The  italics  are  not  the  Committee’s. 
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force  to  which  these  particular  duties  are  committed  “  must  be 
capable  of  resorting  to  physical  means  if  necessary,  though  in 
most  cases  we  consider  it  would  be  sufficient  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  local  police.”  If  the  Committee  had  studied  a  map 
showing  the  distribution  of  the  police  throughout  the  country, 
they  would  have  realised  that  there  are  many  long  stretches  of 
coast  on  which  not  a  single  policeman  is  ever  seen,  and  that 
there  are  other  parts  of  the  coast  where  a  single  policeman, 
apart  from  the  Coastguard,  is  the  sole  representative  of  law  and 
order. 

When  the  Committee  comes  to  deal  with  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  the  whole  tenor  of  its  report  also  tends  to  support 
the  view  that  a  force  of  well-disciplined  men  is  necessary. 

"  Preventive  work  is  of  varying  importance  and  intensity  at  different 
places,  but  it  may  be  classified  roughly  in  three  categories  as  follows  : — 

“  (1)  At  ports  and  harbours  ordinarily  used  by  vessels  sailing  tp  or 
arriving  from  foreign  parts. 

“  (2)  At  ports  and  harbours  rarely  or  never  used  by  vessels  sailing  to 
or  arriving  from  foreign  parts. 

“  (3)  Along  the  open  coast. 

“  Brockdly  speaking  the  work  of  the  first  category  is  performed  by  the 
Waterguard  staff,  while  at  present  that  of  the  other  two  falls  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Coastguard. 

**  At  places  in  the  second  category  the  shipping  trade,  if  any,  is  coast¬ 
wise,  t.e.,  from  one  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  another,  and  conse¬ 
quently  there  is  no  direct  means  of  introducing  contraband.  At  these 
places  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  general  watch  on  the  coastwise  shipping, 
and  especially  on  fishing  boats,  in  case  any  craft  might  have  been  in  touch 
at  sea  with  a  vessel  from  foreign  parts,  and  have  taken  on  board  dutiable 
articles  for  surreptitious  landing.  It  is  also  necessary  to  collect  formal 
Customs  documents  from  masters  of  coasting  ships,  and  to  prepare  lists  of 
arrivals  and  sailings.  Occasionally  a  ship  may  arrive  unexpectedly  from 
foreign  parts,  and  it  is  then  necessary  to  notify  the  nearest  Customs  Office 
so  that  a  trained  official  may  attend  and  deal  with  the  vessel  and  her 
cargo. 

‘‘  As  regards  the  third  category,  along  the  open  coast  a  watch  has  to 
be  kept  against  the  possible  landing  of  dutiable  goods,  either  directly  by 
foreign-coming  ships,  or  by  fishing  or  other  boats  which  have  been  in  touch 
with  such  ships . ” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Clommittee,  however  unconsciously, 
makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  the  maintenance  at  adequate 
strength  of  a  force  experienced  by  long  service  at  sea,  amenable 
to  discipline,  and  divorced  in  some  measure  from  shore 
influences — vigilant,  impartial,  and  energetic  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties  under  peace  conditions ;  while  it  admits  that,  when 
war  occurs,  even  the  existing  Coastguard  Force  must  be  reinforced 
in  the  interests  of  the  safety  of  the  nation  and  the  efficiency 
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of  the  Fleet.  Even  if  we  accept  the  general  misconception  which 
exists  at  present,  that  the  possibility  of  future  wars  may  be 
discounted,  and  all  that  they  may  involve  may  be  disregarded, 
we  are  reminded  by  a  passage  in  the  Committee’s  report  that 
those  who  are  intimately  concerned  with  the  saving  of  life  at 
sea — the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution — are  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  even  as  it  exists  at  present  the  Coastguard  Force 
is  adequate  in  numbers. 

In  face  of  its  own  admissions,  the  Committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations  : — 

“  (A)  In  peace,  the  suspension  of  the  Coastguard  as  such,  and  in  lien 
thereof : — 

“  ( 1 )  The  retention  by  the  Admiralty  of  a  force,  imder  some  such 
title  as  “  Naval  Signalling  Section,”  for  the  purpose  of  manning 
such  Stations  as  are  considered  necessary  to  conform  with 
naval  requirements. 

“  (2)  The  establishment  by  the  Board  of  Trewle  of  a  force,  to  be 
known  as  ‘‘  The  Coast  Watching  Force,”  to  perform  the 
duties  hitherto  performed  by  the  Coastguard  in  connexion 
with  the  saving  of  life,  the  salvage  of  wreck,  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  foreshores,  together  with  certain  other  miscellaneous 
duties.  .  .  . 

“(3)  The  establishment  by  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise  of  a 
force,  to  be  known  as  ”  The  Coast  Preventive  Force,”  as  a 
supplement  to  the  existing  Waterguard  staff,  to  perform  the 
duties  hitherto  performed  by  the  Cot^tguard  in  connexion 
with  the  protection  of  Revenue. 

“(B)  On  the  outbreak  of  vxir,  the  re-creation  of  a  Coastguard  composed 
of  forces  (1)  and  (2),  the  latter  passing  by  proclamation  under  the  orders 
of  the  Admiralty.” 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  them.selves  evidently  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  scheme,  which  involves  the  Admiralty 
losing  control  of  the  Coastguard  under  peace  conditions,  and  a 
fourth  department,  the  Office  of  Works,  ’oeing  responsible  for 
the  repair  and  upkeep  of  the  majority  of  the  stations  on  the 
coast.  “  We  regard  it  as  vital,”  it  is  affirmed,  ”  that,  on  the 
outbreak  of  war,  the  Coast  Watching  Force  should  pass  under 
the  control  of  the  Admiralty,  in  order  to  form,  along  with  the 
Naval  Signalling  Section,  the  Coastguard,  i.e.,  the  nucleus  of 
the  naval  force  required  ashore  in  war-time  for  coast  watching 
purposes.  ”  ^ 

Again,  the  Committee  emphasises  another  point.  “We 
desire  to  point  out  that  the  efficiency  of  the  Life  Saving  Service 
will  depend  upon  the  building  and  repair  work  being  promptly 
and  efficiently  done,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Office  of 
Works  will  appreciate  this.  The  arrangements  must  be  such 
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as  will  ensure  that  necessary  repairs  can  be  dealt  with 
expeditiously.” 

Under  the  proposed  scheme,  seventy-six  of  the  existing  coast¬ 
guard  stations  on  the  coast  will  be  closed,  and  the  Office  of 
Works  will  let  these  stations  to  week-enders  and  others,  it  being 
suggested  that  ”  the  letting  arrangements  affected  ,  .  . 

might  have  to  include  the  immediate  resumption  by  the  State 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  since  extra  accommodation  would  be 
required  for  the  war-time  Coastguard.”  With  the  closing  down 
of  all  these  stations,  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  radically  the 
personnel  of  the  forces  engaged  in  coast  watching. 

At  present  the  Coastguard  consists  of  2,925  officers  and  men, 
but,  in  future,  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  be  reduced,  the  new 
organisation  being  as  follows  : — 

Naval  Signalling  Section,  under  the  Admiralty  ...  312 

Coast  Watching  Force,  under  the  Board  of  Trade  935 
Coast  Preventive  Force,  under  the  Board  of 

Customs  and  Excise . 450 


1,697 

It  is  suggested  that  there  will  be  “a  net  annual  saving  of 
1;‘273,086  to  the  Exchequer.”  “  The  present  Coastguard  Force, 
so  far  as  it  is  not  required  for  manning  naval  stations,  should,” 
it  is  urged,  “be  paid  off  by  the  Admiralty  and  should  cease  to 
exist  as  such,  but  before  the  termination  of  its  existence  is 
completed  every  opportunity  should  be  given  for  officers  and 
men  to  enlist  in  the  new  forces  under  the  Board  of  Customs 
and  Excise  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  arrangements  should 
be  made  by  the  three  departments  concerned  to  insure  that  there 
is  no  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  performance  of  the  various 
necessary  services.” 

In  place  of  a  disciplined  force  of  highly-trained  men  who 
have  served  for  long  years  at  sea,  it  is  proposed  to  create  three 
new  forces,  one  of  which,  the  smallest  in  numbers,  will  remain 
under  the  Admiralty,  while  the  other  two  will  be  on  a  civilian 
status  under  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Board  of  Customs  and 
Excise.  It  may  be  that  the  twm  latter  departments  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  obtain  recruits  from  naval  pensioners,  and  presumably 
the  men  would  be  in  distinctive  uniforms ;  but  the  conditions 
of  service  would  necessarily  be  not  very  dissimilar  from  those 
of  Post  Office  and  other  employees  of  the  State  who  carry  out 
civilian  duties.  It  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  deny  to 
these  men  the  right  of  joining  Trade  ITnions,  a  possible  com¬ 
plication  to  which  no  reference  is  made  in  the  Committee’s 
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report.  The  possibility  of  the  interference  of  Trade  Union  rules 
with  the  vital  work  of  life  saving  is  calculated  to  cause  disquiet 
to  all  who  realise  the  conditions  under  which  this  work  must 
be  done  when  a  sudden  emergency  arises.  What  would  be  the 
position  of  such  Trade  Unionists  when,  under  a  Royal  Proclama¬ 
tion,  they  passed  under  the  command  of  the  Admiralty  and 
became  subject  to  the  Naval  Discipline  Act?  Presumably  this 
Proclamation  could  not  be  issued  until  war  had  actually  broken 
out.  The  Admiralty,  having  had  no  control  over  the  training 
of  the  forces  under  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board  of  Customs 
and  Excise,  would,  in  any  event,  be  without  authority  during 
the  critical  period  of  “  strained  relations.”  It  may  be  that  the 
next  war  will  be  preceded  by  no  ultimatum,  and  what  then 
would  be  the  position  not  only  of  the  Admiralty,  but  of  the 
country?  The  menace  of  invasion  is  not  what  it  was  in  the 
past,  but  no  island  State  can  afford  to  hazard  its  safety. 
Although  under  peace  conditions  the  existing  Coastguard  per¬ 
forms  many  civil  duties,  the  experience  of  the  Great  War  has 
proved  that  this  force,  familiar  with  ships  and  versed  in  the 
lore  of  the  sea,  is,  as  the  Committee’s  report  indicates,  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  State. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  lies  behind  the  report  of  this  Inter- 
Departmental  Committee?  The  answer  is  a  simple  one — inter¬ 
departmental  differences.  The  Navy  Votes  bear  the  whole  cost 
of  maintaining  this  force,  and  that  is  obviously  an  improper 
arrangement.  But  that  admission  need  not  surely  involve  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Coastguard  service,  with  its  fine  traditions 
In  the  light  of  the  financial  statements  prepared  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible,  with  good  will,  to  re¬ 
adjust  the  financial  burden,  so  as  to  meet  the  objections  which 
the  Admiralty  has  repeatedly  and  justifiably  advanced.  The 
Committee  estimate  that  if  its  recommendations  are  carried 
out,  the  Navy  Votes  will  be  reduced  by  some  £707,450  annually, 
and  the  Civil  and  Revenue  Votes  increased  by  £334,364.  But 
that  calculation  is  based  on  a  total  reduction  of  nearly  1,000 
officers  and  men,  and  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  whether,  in  view 
of  the  admissions  made  in  the  report.  Parliament  or  the  country, 
even  if  approval  were  given  to  the  new  scheme,  would  agree  to 
economy  being  purchased  at  a  price  which  under  peace  con¬ 
ditions  might  prove  very  high  in  human  life,  and  when  war 
comes  might  be  found  to  be  disastrous.  However  that  may  be, 
the  financial  position  is  a  simple  one.  Taking  more  or  less  into 
account  the  cost  of  administration,  the  Committee  appears  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  civil  departments 
should  contribute  approximately  £600,000  annually  for  the  per- 
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formance  of  the  duties  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  naval.  In 
the  circumstances,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  impossible  to  work 
out  some  equitable  scheme  of  financial  readjustment  fair  to  all 
the  departments  concerned,  without  sacrificing  a  force  which 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  confidence  not  only  of  the  nation 
generally,  but  of  all  who  are  concerned  with  its  maritime  affairs. 
Another  consideration,  which  is  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed  at 
a  time  when  the  personnel  of  the  Navy  is  being  reduced,  is  that 
the  Coastguard  offers  an  avenue  of  employment  to  many  naval 
officers  on  retiring  from  active  service,  and  to  several  thousand 
naval  ratings  who  have  qualified  for  a  pension.  The  new  scheme 
involves  the  breaking,  moreover,  of  a  link  not  to  be  lightly 
broken  between  the  Eoyal  Navy  and  the  civil  population.  The 
Committee  anticipates  the  two  new  forces  being  recruited  in 
future  from  the  Eoyal  Navy  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Board 
of  Customs  and  Excise,  but  there  is  a  world  of  difference  betw'een 
a  pious  hope  and  an  obligation. 

It  is  apparent  that  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  Committee’s  scheme  do  not  like  it.  Admiral 
Sir  Cecil  Thursby,  who  at  one  time  served  as  Admiral  Command¬ 
ing  Coastguards  and  Eeserves,  has  explained  in  the  “  Naval  and 
^filitary  Eeoord”  that  he  regards  it  with  misgivings. 

“  It  may  be  possible  to  abolish  the  Coastguard  without  risk,  but  not 
until  arrangements  have  been  made  to  man  the  chain  of  coastal  wireless 
stations,  to  provide  a  system  of  visual  signalling  from  shore  stations  to 
patrol  vessels  and  submarine  chasers  not  fitted  with  wireless,  and  to 
establish  systems  of  coast -watching  and  coast  commimications.  When 
all  these  essential  services  have  been  provided  for  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  make  any  considerable  saving  in  practice, 
whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  calculations  on  paper. 

“  The  question  of  wireless  communication  is  the  most  important  of 
all,”  continued  the  Admiral,  “  and  at  present  we  do  not  know  how  it  is 
proposed  to  deal  with  this  under  the  new  scheme.  During  the  war  we 
had  over  a  hundred  wireless  stations,  all  manned  by  the  Coastguard 
service.  ” 

Paymaster  Eear-Admiral  W.  E.  E.  Martin,  ‘who  has  also 
served  in  the  Coastguard,  has  criticised  the  scheme  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  naval  administrator.  He  has  explained  that 
the  new  proposals  contain  inherent  defects.  “  I  have  mis¬ 
givings,”  he  has  stated,  “as  to  the  wisdom  of  splitting  up  the 
Coastguard  force  into  different  bodies  under  multiple  control. 
From  war  experience  I  can  imagine  the  confusion  that  will 
ensue  when  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Customs  hand  over  to 
the  Admiralty  the  control  of  their  men  on  the  outbreak  of  war.” 
It  having  been  suggested  that  the  Coastguard  is  not  as  efficient 
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as  it  might  be,  this  officer  admits  that  there  may  have  been 
reason  for  this  charge  at  one  time,  “  but  when  I  left  Harwich, 
in  1920,  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  Admiral  (Commanding  Coast¬ 
guard  and  Eeserves  and  his  officers,  the  newly-established  pen¬ 
sioner  force  had  been  started  on  sound  lines,  and  showed  promise 
of  efficiency  in  the  future.”  Finally,  Paymaster  Rear-Admiral 
Martin  records  that  “  all  my  experience  teaches  me  that  peace 
organisations  must  be  capable  of  instant  development  for  war 
purposes,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  (Committee  would  not 
admit  of  this  if  the  Government  were  to  enforce  them  as  they 
appear  now.” 

The  Committee’s  scheme  cannot  be  carried  out  without  ask¬ 
ing  Parliament  to  repeal  the  Coastguard  Service  Act  of  1856, 
and,  if  that  course  be  adopted,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  House  of  (Commons,  reflecting  public  opinion,  will  refuse  to 
sanction  proposals  which  in  fact  promise  only  a  small  economy, 
and  that  economy  at  the  expense  of  the  efficient  watching  of  our 
coasts.  This  Inter-Departmental  Committee  with  limited 
terms  of  reference  which  ignored  the  j)ossihility  of  war,  has,  how¬ 
ever,  rendered  one  good  service.  It  has  reminded  the  nation  of 
the  varied  and  important  duties  which  are  performed  by  the 
Coastguard  under  peace  conditions,  while  at  the  same  time 
admitting  that  when  war  comes  even  the  present  strength  will 
prove  inadequate  for  the  efficient  protection  of  this  country. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  presented  to  the  Committee  is 
surely  to  be  found  in  a  simple  scheme  of  financial  readjustment 
between  the  various  departments,  and,  for  the  rest,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  should  remain  with  the  Admiralty  of  insuring  that  the 
Coastguard  is  maintained  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

Archibald  Hurd. 
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laboub  unkest  and  insueance  by  industkies. 

Thebe  were  some  who  imagined  that  the  end  of  war  would  see 
the  dawn  of  peace  and  the  rapid  restoration  of  prosperity.  In 
•the  event,  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  signature 
of  the  Armistice  have  been  years  of  exceptional  difficulty  and  • 

stress,  marked  by  economic  dislocation,  by  financial  depression, 
and  by  almost  continuous  social  unrest.  No  one  with  even  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  past  ought  to  have 
supposed  that  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Not  less  than  £50,000,000,000  of  wealth  was  destroyed  between 
August,  1914,  and  November,  1918.  True  there  was  more  money 
in  the  world  than  ever  before ;  but,  as  people  quickly  began  to 
discover,  there  was  no  wealth  to  correspond  to  it. 

Not  so  quickly,  however,  as  they  should  have  done.  The  vast 
Government  expenditure  characteristic  of  the  war  period  was 
continued,  apparently  without  reason,  with  the  days  of  peace. 

A  policy  economically  disastrous  may  indeed  have  been  justified 
by  imperative  political  considerations.  The  secrets  of  these  days 
have  not  yet  been  disclosed ;  the  historian  of  the  future  may 
discover  that  expenditure,  apparently  reckless,  averted  worse 
dangers.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  prolongation  of  war  expenditure 
unquestionably  accentuated  the  depression  which  it  possibly  post¬ 
poned.  Nor  could  it  avert  ultimate  disillusionment.  The  people 
when  they  discovered  the  hollowness  of  the  hopes  held  out  to 
them  were  doubly  irritated  by  the  grim  reality  for  which 
prudence,  not  to  say  common  honesty,  should  have  prepared 
them. 

Upon  economic  waste  on  a  scale  so  colossal  and  unprecedented 
there  were  certain  to  ensue  great  suffering  and  general  unrest. 

Two  things  only  would  have  availed  to  shorten  the  period  of 
dislocation  and  to  have  accelerated  recuperation  :  on  the  one 
hand,  the  strictest  economy  in  public  and  private  expenditure ; 
on  the  other,  the  maintenance  of  industrial  harmony  and  a  sus¬ 
tained  and  strenuous  endeavour  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
co-operate  in  productive  industry  to  secure  the  highest  possible 
output  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Only  thus  could  the  wastage 
of  war  be  repaired  and  the  great  void  created  by  war  expendi¬ 
ture  be  filled  up.  Neither  condition  was  fulfilled ;  Governmental 
extravagance  set  an  example  only  too  readily  followed  by  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  in  the  industrial  world  dispute  has  followed  upon 
dispute  :  stoppage  upon  stoppage ;  production  has  been  impeded ; 
recovery  has  been  retarded,  and  in  many  industries  profits  have 
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vanished  while  wages  have  fallen  almost  to  starvation  point 
Since  the  Armistice  no  fewer  than  170,000,000  working  days 
have  been  lost  by  trade  stoppages  in  the  trades  directly  impli. 
cated,  while  the  money  loss  is  estimated  at  £200,000,000. 
What  the  indirect  loss  amounted  to  is  beyond  computation.  The 
three  weeks’  coal  stoppage  in  the  autumn  (October  16-N6vem. 
her  3)  of  1920  was  responsible  for  a  loss  to  Customs  and  Excise 
of  £2,250,000;  while  that  of  1921  was,  of  course,  still  more 
damaging.  According  to  official  figures  given  in  the  House  of 
C!ommons  on  August  18,  1921,  the  total,  and  immediate,  cost 
to  the  country  of  that  most  calamitous  dispute  was  £91,205,000; 
the  cost  to  the  State  being  estimated  at  £19,705,000;  the  loss 
to  the  railways  (which  also  fell  upon  the  taxpayers,  as  the  rail¬ 
ways  were  still  “controlled  ’’)  at  £13,5(X),0(X) ;  extra  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  at  £13,000,000,  and  loss  on  export  trade  (say) 
£45,000,000.  To  the  wage-earners  and  their  organisations  the 
consequences  of  the  stoppage  were  naturally  disastrous.  By  the 
end  of  it  the  constituent  unions  of  the  Miners’  Federation  were 
in  debt  to  the  extent  of  over  £2,000,000.  In  all,  1,824,000  work¬ 
people  were  involved  in  trade  disputes  in  1921,  and  an  even 
larger  number  (2,024,000)  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  amount,  then,  of  unrest  in  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earners 
is  evidently  appalling.  To  discuss  the  real  causes  of  it  and  if 
possible  to  discover  and  apply  an  appropriate  remedy  is,  of  all 
the  tasks  in  relation  to  domestic  affairs,  at  present  confronting 
British  statesmen,  infinitely  the  most  important  and  insistent. 

Plainly,  unrest  is  not  due  to  the  withholding  of  material 
assistance  on  the  part  of  the  State,  or  as  I  prefer  to  say,  the 
community.  In  an  article  contributed  to  the  September  number 
of  this  Eeview,  I  showed  that  the  growth  of  expenditure  upon 
various  forms  of  public  assistance  had,  during  the  past  thirty 
years,  been  nothing  short  of  stupendous.  The  Return  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  August,  1921,  gives  a  total  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  United  Kingdom  upon  the  principal  forms  of  public 
social  service  to  the  community  of^  no  less  than  £257,564,492. 
This  is  the  sum  raised  from  rates  and  taxes  and  exclusive  of 
loans ;  but  from  this  total  considerable  deductions  ought,  as  I 
contended,  in  fairness  to  be  made. 

Making  all  proper  deductions,  however,  I  computed  the  total 
expenditure  for  1920  at  about  £133,000,000.  The  Geddes  Com¬ 
mittee  estimated  the  total  cost  of  the  “Social  Services’’  for 
1922-23  (including  under  this  head  only  the  expenditure 
accounted  for  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Ministries  of 
Labour  and  Health,  and  Old  Age  Pensions,  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  expenditure  from  rates)  of  £243,500,000.  But  this  sum 
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included,  improperly  I  think,  £62,900,000  contributed  by 
employers  and  employed  persons  to  Health  and  Unemployment 
Insurance.  Whether  the  sum  be  put  at  £133,000,000  or 
£190,000,000,  the  increase  as  compared  with  1891,  or  even  with 
1913-14,  is  sufficiently  alarming.  The  total  expenditure  for  1891 
was  under  £25,000,000;  for  1901  it  was  under  £40,000,000; 
for  1913-14  the  total  was  put  by  the  Geddes  Committee  for 
“Social  Services”  at  £67,000,000. 

Closer  analysis,  as  I  showed  in  my  previous  article,  only  makes 
the  figures  more  disheartening.  It  might  have  been  hoped  and 
expected,  for  instance,  that  a  rapid  increase  in  expenditure  on 
education  would  be  concomitant  with  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  poor  relief ;  that  the  initiation  of  schemes  of 
National  Health  Insurance,  and  of  insurance  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  would  issue,  with  even  greater  certainty,  in  a  similar 
result.  Yet  experience  tends  to  prove  that  the  more  we  expend 
in  one  direction  the  more  we  are  called  upon  to  spend  in 
another;  that  a  more  elaborate  system  of  education  produces 
little  effect  upon  the  liability  to  pauperism ;  and — what  is  even 
more  extraordinary — that  a  colossal  expenditure  on  Old  Age 
Pensions  has  not  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  Poor  Rates. 
At  the  time  when  elementary  education  first  became  com¬ 
pulsory,  we  were  spending  little  more  than  £5,000,000  a 
year  on  the  relief  of  pauperism.  The  cost  is  now  nearly 
£30,000,000. 

In  1920  education  cost  £72,146,563,  while  Poor  Relief 
amounted  to  £28,573,154.  Yet  in  the  meantime  we  had  added 
to  the  national  expenditure  (apart  from  the  contributions  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  employes)  about  lOJ  millions  for  health  insurance, 
the  total  cost  of  which  in  1920  was  about  27J  millions.  These 
figures  cannot  be  otherwise  than  profoundly  discouraging  to  those 
who  hoped  that  a  better  educated  people  would  be  a  more  self- 
reliant  people,  and  that  to  give  to  every  boy  and  girl  a  good 
groundwork  of  education  would  be  to  endow  them  with  capital 
of  a  peculiarly  productive  kind  and  at  least  enable  them  to  earn 
a  decent  livelihood  and  not  to  become  dependent,  even  in  old  age, 
upon  poor  relief.  Yet  the  result  has  cruelly  belied  expectations. 
And  what  is  even  more  to  the  point,  in  the  present  connection, 
lavi.sh  expenditure  upon  social  services,  so  far  from  diminishing 
discontent  and  unrest,  would  seem  only  to  have  accentuated 
them. 

Nor,  again,  can  the  prevailing  unrest  be  attributed,  wholly 
or  mainly,  to  the  upheaval  of  the  war  or  to  the  recoil  of  peace. 
Were  it  so  the  phenomenon  would  be  less  disquieting ;  but  even 
short  memories  will  recall  the  industrial  history  of  the  years 
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immediately  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War ;  the  rail¬ 
way  strike  of  1911,  ominously  coincident  with  the  European 
crisis  which  arose  from  the  dispatch  of  the  Panther  to  Agadir ;  the 
prolonged  strike  in  the  coal  trade  in  the  early  months  of  1912  ;  the 
labour  upheaval  in  Ireland  in  1913,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
sinister  portent  which  became  known  as  “  Larkinism.”  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  portent,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  wrote  (in  1913)  :  “  Men 
like  Mr,  Larkin  have  found  their  opportunity  in  the  general 
unrest  of  Labour,  which  has  been  a  feature  of  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  last  two  years  or  more.  The  unorganised  workmen 
have  seen  trade  unions  secure  advances  of  wages,  and  this  had 
led  them  to  organise.  ...  To  keep  up  the  spirits  of  these 
new  converts  to  trade  unionism,  the  leaders  have  adopted  a  reck¬ 
less  fighting  policy,  which  has  been  quite  congenial  to  the  excited 
and  rebellious  emotions  of  the  men,  but  which  has  had  in  it  no 
element  of  permanent  value.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  a 
perfectly  sound  diagnosis  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Labour 
world,  by  one  who  was  particularly  competent  to  make  it,  but 
I  quote  it,  and  draw  special  attention  to  the  concluding  words 
of  the  passage,  because  they  supply  irresistible  testimony  to  the 
prevalence  of  a  dangerous  temper  among  the  wage-earners  in  the 
pre-war  years.  There  are,  indeed,  those  who  hold  that  only 
the  outbreak  of  the  w’ar  averted  an  industrial  crisis  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  gravity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  enough  has  been  said  to 
prove  that  Labour  “  unrest  ”  is  a  product  neither  of  the  war 
nor  of  the  peace.  That  fuel  may  have  been  added  to  the  flames 
by  the  means  adopted  to  encourage  the  output  of  munitions 
during  the  war;  by  the  tardiness  with  which  the  State  put 
forward  its  claim  to  shares  of  the  “excess”  profits  accruing 
to  manufacturers  and  others  from  w'ar  conditions,  and  by  the 
extravagant  remuneration  given  to  non-combatant  labour — this 
need  not  be  denied.  But  the  fact  remains  that  if  we  are  really 
to  probe  the  causes  of  the  prevailing  unrest  we  must  not  be 
content  with  the  facile  and  superficial  explanation  that  it  is  due 
to  the  war  or  to  the  disturbing  and  depressing  conditions  which 
have  obtained  since  its  conclusion. 

One  other  explanation,  frequently  advanced,  must,  I  think, 
be  dismissed  as  similarly  insufficient.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  among  many  of  the  younger  wage-earners  there  is  at  the 
fmesent  day  an  “  awkward”  temjxu'.  Some  of  their  heads  have 
been  turned  by  the  little  learning  that  is  proverbially  dangerous. 
Nothing  will  cure  that  but  a  further  application  of  homoeopathic 
doses.  It  is,  I  sup{>ose,  thirty  years  since  Sir  Bichard  Jebb  with 
singular  prescience  warned  us  that  elementary  education,  unless 
(l)  ''  Daily  Mail"  Year  Book  1914,  p.  1. 
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carried  further,  might  well  prove  to  be  not  merely  useless  but 
mischievous.  “  It  is,”  he  said,  ”  dangerous  to  teach  the  demo¬ 
cracy  to  read  unless  you  also  teach  it  to  think.”  It  was  wisely 
said.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  younger  men  have  been 
attracted — as  some  older  men  were  in  youth  attracted — by  the 
specious  rhetoric  of  Henry  George.  Many  more  have  sat  at  the 
feet  of  teachers  whose  minds  are  permeated  by  the  economic 
theory  of  Karl  Marx.  Marx’s  Das  Kapital — or  rather  the  sum¬ 
maries  of  its  difficult  argument  supplied  for  popular  consumption 
— has  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  younger  work¬ 
ing  men,  and  especially  upon  those  who  aspire  to  official  posts 
in  the  Trade  Union  movement,  as  far-reaching  as  it  is  pernicious. 

It  is  true  also  that  better  education  has  rendered  the  younger 
men  more  critical  than  their  elders  of  the  shortcomings  of  man¬ 
agement.  They  think  they  see,  and  often  must  see,  an  obsolete 
adherence  to  obsolete  methods,  an  unwillingness  to  adopt  improve¬ 
ments  in  factory  organisation  or  even  in  mechanical  devices ;  they 
believe  that  they  could  ‘‘run  the  concern”  at  least  as  well  as 
the  officers,  who,  like  themselves,  are  the  paid  servants  of  a 
limited  liability  company.  Hence  the  rapidly  widening  influence 
of  Syndicalism  and  Guild  Socialism — particularly  in  industries 
like  that  of  mining,  where  labour  seems  to  be  relatively  important 
as  compared  with  management,  and  in  which  the  commercial 
department  demands,  or  appears  to  demand,  no  conspicuous 
ability.  These  men  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  if  they  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  extraordinary  intricacy  of  the  ‘‘higher  commerce  ”  of 
to-day,  though  they  might  have  learnt  from  the  relative  failure 
of  production,  as  compared  with  the  astonishing  success  of  dis¬ 
tributive  co-operation,  that  the  conduct  of  productive  industry  is 
not  so  simple  as  it  looks,  and  that  the  very  high  rate  of  remunera¬ 
tion  enjoyed  by  the  highest  ranks  in  the  industrial  hierarchy  is 
due  not  to  favour  but  to  exceptional  ability.  The  brains  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  a  modern  industrial  or  commercial  enterprise 
are  no  common  endowment.  The  experience,  hardly  less  essential, 
has  often  been  dearly  bought.  The  combination  of  experience  and 
brains  commands  a  big  price  because  it  is  relatively  rare.  These 
truths  would  soon  be  apprehended  by  the  hotheads  in  the  Labour 
movement  if  Syndicalist  doctrines  were  applied  in  practice.  Nor 
is  there,  in  my  judgment,  anything  more  to  be  desired  than  that 
the  discontented  workman  should  be  enabled,  and  even  encour¬ 
aged,  to  make  experiments  in  Guild  Socialism.  Nothing  but 
practical  experiments,  under  conditions  neither  artificially  favour¬ 
able  nor  the  reverse,  can  afford  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  economic  theories  by  which  so 
many  workmen  are  obsessed.  The  Trade  Unions  have,  or  had. 
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ample  capital  to  enable  them  to  try  such  experiments;  funds, 
hypothecated  to  the  provision  of  benefits,  could  not  of  course  be 
diverted  to  such  objects;  but,  in  recent  years,  large  sums  have 
been  expended  on  objects  very  remote  from  “  benefits”  ;  if  by 
an  amendment  of  the  law  this  money  could  be  made  available 
for  the  conduct,  on  a  modest  but  sufficiently  conclusive  scale,  of 
industrial  enterprises  on  Syndicalist  lines,  it  would  probably  do 
more  to  satisfy  opinion — one  way  or  the  other — and  to  allay  unrest 
than  any  other  expedient  I  can  suggest. 

I  am,  however,  more  immediately  concerned  not  with  the 
violent  temper  manifested  by  a  small,  but  not  therefore  negligible, 
section  of  English  workmen,  but  with  the  somewffiat  pessimistic 
outlook,  with  the  anxiety,  not  unnatural,  which  is  common,  if 
not  to  the  majority,  certainly  to  large  numhers  among  the  sound, 
sober,  sturdy  wage-earners  in  this  country.  For  they  are  icage- 
earners,  dependent  for  the  most  part  on  weekly  wages,  and  on 
wages  only.  That  is  the  dominant  feature  of  the  industrial 
system  of  to-day.  And  we  are  apt  to  forget  how’  relatively 
modern  that  recent  feature  is ;  down  to  the  last  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  were  few  people  in  England  wholly 
dependent  upon  wages.  For  that  reason  we  must  be  at  the  more 
pains  to  apprehend  its  significance,  and  its  many  implications. 

Dependent  upon  weekly  wages ;  without  any  certainty  of  con¬ 
tinuous  employment ;  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
seasonal  fluctuations  incidental  to  many  occupations,  or  by  one 
of  the  recurrent  crises  which  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  trades 
organised  for  the  supply  of  world-markets,  what  wonder  that'  the 
outlook  of  a  modem  working-man  is  tinged  with  anxiety  ;  or  that 
anxiety  should  engender  unrest?  From  adolescence  to  the  grave 
the  wage-earner  is  haunted  by  this  dread  of  unemployment ;  and 
not  by  that  only.  He  is  haunted,  despite  the  provision  made  by 
recent  legislation,  by  fear  of  sickness  and  disablement;  and  by 
the  fear  of  premature  death,  by  the  fear  of  old  age.  Sickness, 
old  age,  and  death  are  the  common  lot ;  but  these  things  have  one 
meaning  for  the  rentier,  for  the  man  who  is  living  on  an  income 
from  accumulated  wealth ;  and  a  very  different  and  more  sinister 
significance  for  the  working  man,  whose  wages  and  regular  earning 
capacity  mean  relative  comfort  for  himself,  his  wife  and  children  ; 
whose  recovery  from  sickness  or  the  effects  of  accidents  is  only 
too  likely  to  be  retarded  by  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  those  dependent 
on  him ;  whose  premature  death  would  bring  to  his  loved  ones 
not  merely  sorrow,  but,  likely  enough,  physical  suffering  and 
distress;  to  whom  old  age  offers  a  dreary  prospect  of  straitened 
means  of  livelihood,  and  possibly  a  choice  between  destitution  and 
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the  cold  comfort  of  “  the  house.”  Many  can  and  do  make  some 
provision — apart  from  State  assistance — against  these  contin¬ 
gencies.  Some  in  favoured  occupations,  such  as  the  railway 
industry,  need  have  httle  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  if  they  do 
their  duty.  Still,  even  there,  the  existence  of  ”  benevolent  in¬ 
stitutions,”  and  the  record  of  the  benefits  which  they  dispense, 
prove  how  difficult,  nay  impossible,  it  is  for  the  wage-earner, 
however  well-conducted,  to  provide  against  all  contingencies. 
For  the  mass  of  the  manual  workers  it  is  much  more  difficult, 
and  the  difficulty  is,  I  am  convinced,  largely  responsible  for  the 
unrest  which  pervades  their  ranks. 

Objection  may  be  taken  that  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  this 
paper  would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of 
unrest  is  proportionate  to  the  removal  of  legithnate  causes  for 
anxiety  and  discontent ;  that  the  more  generous  the  scale  of 
benefits,  the  more  complete  the  precautions  taken  by  the  State 
against  the  several  contingencies  enumerated  above,  the  less  con¬ 
tented  the  wage-earner  with  his  lot.  The  objection  does  not  lack 
substance  ;  but  the  paradox  persists.  Is  the  fact,  however,  wholly 
paradoxical?  The  higher  the  organism  the  more  acute  are  its 
perceptions ;  the  higher  the  standard  of  comfort  actually  attained, 
the  greater  the  apprehension  of  discomfort,  the  more  sensitive 
the  individual  to  the  sufferings  entailed  by  a  lowering  of  the 
standard.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  historical 
generalisation  that  revolutions  are  apt  to  come  not  when  social 
and  economic  conditions  are  at  their  worst,  but  when  they  have 
begun  to  improve.  The  peasants  who  rose  in  revolt  under  Wat 
the  tyler  in  1381  were  enjoying  wages  such  as  no  English  peasant 
had  ever  received  before.  The  reign  of  Ijouis  XVI.  was,  as 
Tocqueville  has  shown',  in  many  respects  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  the  old  monarchy  of  France ;  the  Eussian  intelligentsia 
would  never  have  been  able  to  carry  the  revolution  through  in 
1917  but  for  the  reforms,  economic  and  political,  initiated  or 
conceded  by  the  Czar  during  the  preceding  half-ceiitury ;  the 
Irishmen  who  have  made  the  revolution  have  frankly  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  it  w'as  not  the  misgovernment  of  Ireland  by  England 
that  supplied  the  motive  force  to  the  revolutionary  movement ; 
on  the  contrary,  but  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  Ireland  by 
successive  English  Parliaments  during  the  last  half-century,  but 
for  the  ecclesiastical  and  agiarian  ”  reforms”  by  which  it  was 
preceded,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  revolution  would  have 
been  achieved  with  such  comparative  ease  and  completeness. 

Similar  considerations  explain  the  paradox  that  the  most  spoilt 
child  is  the  least  contented ;  that  large  concessions  are  generally 
rewarded  by  menacing  demands  for  more. 
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As  regards  British  Labour  the  limit  of  benefits  concessible  by 
the  State  has,  for  the  time  being,  been  reached,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  utmost  limit  of  taxation  has  been  reached.  Yet 
the  benefits  already  conferred,  though  unprecedentedly  lavish, 
though  they  have  imposed  upon  the  taxpayer  an  almost  intoler¬ 
able  burden,  are,  in  some  directions,  manifestly  inadequate  ;  while 
in  others  they  involve  a  maximum  of  expenditure  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  return  in  the  shape  of  greater  stability  in  social  or  economic 
conditions,  of  larger  industrial  output,  of  more  diffused  individual 
happiness  and  contentment. 

Can  anything  be  done  to  diminish  expenses  and  to  increase 
returns;  to  discourage  malingering;  to  circumvent  “ca’  canny” 
and  improve  output ;  above  all  to  relieve  the  gnawing  anxieties 
of  the  wage-earner,  to  lift  from  his  mind  the  oppressive  and 
haunting  dread  of  unemployment,  of  disability  arising  from 
accident  or  sickness;  of  penurious  old  age;  of  the  misfortunes 
likely  to  come  to  his  dependants  from  his  own  premature  death? 
This  paper  has  been  written  in  the  belief  that  the  outlines  of  a 
scheme  calculated  to  effect  these  objects,  and  to  effect  them  con¬ 
currently  and  consequentially,  have  been  already  devised ;  and 
in  the  hope  that  the  Government  may  be  induced  to  propose,  or 
failing  that  to  facilitate,  legislation  which  will  permit  experiments, 
on  the  lines  to  be  indicated,  to  be  initiated  without  delay. 

Briefly  the  scheme  may  be  described  as  an  “all-in  ”  national 
industrial  scheme,  consolidating  and  increasing  the  benefits  at 
present  secured  to  the  manual  workers  by  the  National  Health  In¬ 
surance  Acts,  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act,  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Acts,  and  by  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  c*ost  of  these 
Acts  to  the  State  (Workmen’s  Compensation  falls,  of  course,  on 
the  employer)  amounted  in  1920  to  about  ^40, 000,000.  To  this 
sum  it  is  proper  to  add  the  cost  of  Poor  Relief  to  the  latepayer, 
which  in  the  same  year  was  £26,000,000,  making  a  total  for  these 
items  alone  of  £66,000,000  (Ireland  omitted).  The  essence  of 
the  scheme  is  that  each  industry  should  be  self-contained  as 
regards  all  these  benefits,  though  in  its  earlier  stages,  at  any 
rate,  the  State  would  have  to  give  material  assistance.  Two  of 
the  main  advantages  claimed  for  the  scheme  are,  however,  that 
it  would  restrict  the  interference  of  the  State  and  would  also 
diminish  the  burdens  upon  the  taxpayer  and  the  ratepayer. 
Should  it  fail  to  effect  these  objects,  it  would  stand  self-condemned. 

The  working  of  the  scheme  can  best  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  particular  industries.  We  may  take  first  the  coal  mining 
industry.  Every  employ^  would  be  asked  to  contribute  2s.  a  week, 
the  employers  Is.  per  ton,  and  the  State  Is.  a  week  for  each  miner. 
The  balance-sheet  would  then  work  out  as  follows  : — 
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Income. 

2/-  per  week  from  1,200,000  employees  ...  ...  £0,240,000 

1/.  per  ton  on  (say)  260,000,000  tons  ...  ...  £13,000,000 

1/.  a  week  for  each  employee  from  the  State  ...  £3,120,000 

£22,360,000 

At  present  the  miners  are  contributing  Is.  2d.  a  week  for  Health 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  only,  in  addition,  of  course,  to 
any  contributions  they  make  to  sick  clubs,  etc.  The  aggregate 
of  their  present  contributions  is,  I  am  informed,  in  excess  of  the 
28.  required  by  the  “all-in  ’’  scheme,  while  the  existing  benefits 
are  much  below  tho.se  which  would,  under  the  new  plan,  be 
secured  to  them,  as  the  following  tables  will  make  clear  :  — 

Expenditure. 


Beneficiaries. 

Benefits. 

Cost  in  1923. 

Cost  in  1940. 

1.  Sickness,  .Accidents,  ' 

) 

£ 

4,160,000 

Diseases  and  Per-  1 
manent  Disable-! 
ment  . .  . .  ' 

40,000  p.w. 

1 

40/-  p.w. 

£ 

4,160,0C0 

2.  Unemployment  . .  • 

10,000  p.w. 

30/-  p.w. 

780,000 

780, 0(  0 

3.  Widows  . .  . .  1 

10,000  in  1923 ) 
50,000  in  1940  j 

p  20/-  p.w. 

520,000 

2,600,0<  0 

4.  Children  (to  16)  . .  -| 

20,000  in  1923  1 
100,000  in  1940  J 

[  7/6  p.w. 

.390,000 

1,950,000 

6.  Pemsions  (62  or  0:5!  | 

*>0,000  in  1923  1 
80,000  in  1940  j 

[•  40/-  p.w. 

5,200,000 

8,320,000 

6.  Health  Insurance  . . 

7.  Welfare  and  Re¬ 

As  now. 

— 

2,500,000 

2,500,000 

search 

— 

— 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

8.  Compensation  other 

than  3  and  4 

— 

— 

.50,000 

50,000 

9.  Hospitals  and  Dis¬ 

trict  Nursii'g 

— 

— 

2.50,000 

250,000 

£14,850,000 

£21,610,000 

Add  cost  of  administration. 

In  my  previous  article  I  quoted  the  figures  given  by  Mr. 
McCurdy,  M.P.  for  Northampton,  in  reference  to  the  boot 
and  shoe  industry  in  his  own  constituency.  Those  figures  have, 
since  then,  been  carefully  revised ;  they  have  been  submitted  by 
Mr.  T.  T.  Broad,  M.P.,^  to  a  conference  attended  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  employers  and  employed ;  and  have  been  approved 

(1)  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  immense  help  I  have  received  from  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Broad,  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  and  more  constructive 
portion  of  this  paper.  The  whole  credit  for  the  initiation  of  the  “  all-in  ’’scheme 
is  due  to  him,  and  it  is  only  his  modesty  and  generosity  which  have  deputed  the 
presentation  of  the  results  of  his  patient  and  prolonged  investigation  to  the 
present  writer.  The  Coal  Mining  and  Boot  schemes  have  been  examined  and 
approved  by  an  actuary  ;  the  figures  for  the  Railway  scheme  are  subject  to 
revision,  but  the  income  side  of  the  account  has  been  checked  (though  without 
any  responsibility  for  policy)  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Edwards,  the  able  Accountant  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 
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as  correct  by  them  and  by  a  competent  actuary.  The  alterations 
are  slight,  but  it  may  be  well — and  convenient  to  my  readers— 
to  quote  them  again  in  their  revised  and  approved  form  : — 


Boot  and  Shoe  Trade. 

Income. 

2/-  per  week  from  65,000  Men  Operatives  . . 

I  /3  per  week  from  35,000  Women  Operatives 
3d.  per  pair  (graduated)  on  100  million  pairs 
From  State  :  Health,  Unemployment,  Old  Age  I’enaions 


Expenditure. 


£338,000 

113,750 

1,250,000 

260,000 

£1,951,750 


Benefits. 


Cost  in 


Cost  in 


Beneficiaries. 

Women.  Men. 

1923. 

1910. 

1. 

Sickness,  Acci-’j 

£ 

dents.  Per-  1  o^n 
monent  Dis- f  P  '"- 

ablemont  . .  j 

26/«  p.w.  40/-  p.w. 

W  68,600 
M  146,600 

204,100 

Unemployment  2,000  p.w. 

20/-  p.w.  30/-  p.w. 

W  41,600 
M  93,600 

136,200 

1923.  1940. 

3. 

Widows  . .  600  6,000 

—  20/-  p.w. 

26,000 

260,000 

4. 

Children  (to  16)  2,000  10,000 

—  7/6  p.w. 

38,000 

190,000 

5. 

Pensions  : 

Men,  65  yrs.  3,000  6,000 

—  40/-  p.w. 

312,000 

624,000 

Women,  60ys.  1,000  2,000 

25/-  p.w.  — 

65,000 

130,000 

6. 

Health  Insur¬ 

ance  . .  As  now. 

—  — 

208,880 

208,808 

£989,180 

£1,752,180 

Add  cost  of  administration 


A  third  illustration  might  be  drawn  from  the  railway  industry. 
In  1921  the  railway  companies  of  Great  Britain  paid  for 


Workmen’s  Compensation 

Health  Insurance  and  Unemployment 

Pensions,  Annuities,  etc. 

Total 


£440,851 

£1,118,660 

£2,217,145 


.  £3,776,546 

This  sum  represented  8^  per  cent,  on  the  total  net  income  of  the 
companies  (^45 ,844 ,869).  The  companies  also  contributed  to 
local  rates  a  sum  of  £10,803,858,  a  considerable  proportion— 
perhaps  one-third — of  which  was,  of  course,  raised  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  The  number  of  men  employed  was  735,000. 
Assuming  that  the  contributions  to  the  fund  from  each  of  the 
three  main  sources  were  on  the  same  scale  as  for  the  miners,  the 
figures  would  work  out  as  follows  ; — 


Income^ 

2/-  per  week  from  736,000  employees 
10  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  (say) 

1/-  a  week  per  employee  from  State... 


£3,822,000 

£4,684,000 

£1,911,000 


£10,317,000 
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Expenditfur*.  * 

Beneficiaries.  Benefits.  Cost  in  1923.  Cost  in  1940. 


L  Sickness,  Accidents, 
Permanent  Disable¬ 
ment 

2.  Unemployment 

3.  Widows 

4.  Children  (to  16) 

5.  Pensions  : 

Men  at  66  . . 

Women  at  60 

6.  Health  Insurance 

7.  Compensation  other 

than  3  and  4 


1 12,000  p.w. 

40/-  p.w. 

3,000  p.w. 

30/-  p.w. 

1923. 

1940. 

5,000 

2.5,000 

20/-  p.w. 

10,000 

40,000 

7/6  p.w. 

30,000 

40,000 

40/-  p.w. 

.As  now. 

— 

£  £ 


1,248,000 

1,248,000 

234,000 

234,000 

260,000 

1,300,000 

196,000 

780,000 

3,120,000 

4,160,000 

1,343,000 

1,343,000 

20,000 

20,000 

£6,420.000  £9,086,000 

Add  cost  of  admmistration  . . 

These  figures  have  not  yet  been  submitted  to  actuarial  analysis ; 
I  quote  them  to  illustrate  the  applicability  of  the  scheme  to 
industries  of  varying  characters.  It  will  be  necessary  to  proceed 
on  cautious  and  modest  lines,  applying  the  principle,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  those  industries  only  which  offer  the  most  favourable 
conditions  for  the  trial  of  a  great  social  experiment.  Whatever 
the  scale  on  which  the  experiment  was  tried,  the  advantages 
would  pro  tanto  be  the  same.  They  would  accrue  to  each  of 
the  three  parties  concerned  :  the  employe,  the  employer,  and 
the  State  as  representing  the  community.  I  take  them  in 
inverse  order. 

It  is  common  ground  to  all  parties  that  the  taxpayers  and  the 
ratepayers  are  at  present  called  upon  to  shoulder  burdens  which 
are  rapidly  becoming  not  metaphorically  but  literally  insupport¬ 
able.  Assuming  that  the  “all-in  “  insurance  scheme  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  industry  and  to  all  wage-earners,  and  that  for  each 
of  the  wage-earners — say  16,000,000  in  all — the  State  was  called 
upon  to  pay  into  the  fund  Is.  per  week,  the  total  contribution 
would  amount  to  £41,600,000  as  against  the  present  contribution 
of  £66,000,000,  or  a  diminution  of  considerably  more  than  one- 
third.  It  may  be  objected  that  even  £40,000,000  is  a  gigantic 
burden.  I  agree  ;  but  my  critics  must  remember  that  the  benefits 
secured  even  by  the  £66,000,000  are  deemed  inadequate  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  party  in  the  State.  And  in  a  sense  they  are.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  rate  of  Old  Age  Pension,  when  combined  with  the  maximum 
assumed  income  computable  with  that  rate,  only  secures  to  the 
recipient  at  the  age  of  70  £l  a  week.  There  is  alrearly  a  clamant 
demand  both  for  a  lowering  of  the  pension  age  and  an  increase 
of  the  pension  rate.  What  that  would  mean  to  the  taxpayer,  if 
the  State  had  to  bear  the  burden  unaided,  my  readers  can  compute 
for  themselves.  The  present  charge  of  say  £25,000,000  might 
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quite  easily  be  doubled.  If  then  the  State  could  comi>ouud,  so 
to  say,  for  all  its  liabilities,  together  with  all  the  liabilities  of 
Boards  of  Guardians,  for  a  total  payment  of  £41,000,000,  it  would 
in  my  judgment,  be  wise  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Else  worse  things  may  befall  the  taxpayer  and  ratepayer. 

It  should  be’ added  that  some  of  those  who  have  given  more 
detailed  consideration  to  this  “  all-in  ”  scheme  than  I  can  claim 
are  not  unhopeful  that  the  State  contribution  might  be  sub¬ 
stantially  reduced,  even  if  not  wholly  withdrawn,  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  financial  stability  of  the  scheme.  I  prefer,  however, 
to  assume,  while  hoping  that  more  optimistic  forecasts  may  be 
realised,  that  the  State  will  be  called  upon  for  a  contribution  of 
Is.  per  week  per  wage-earner — as  a  maximum. 

We  turn  next  to  the  position  of  the  employer.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  single  cut-and-dried  scheme  can  be  devised  identically 
applicable  to  all  industries  and  employments.  The  existing  .\cts 
differentiate  between  employment  and  employment ;  between 
miners,  for  example,  and  domestic  service ;  between  the  textile- 
industries  and  the  railways.  Plainly,  such  differentiation  would 
have  to  be  continued,  and  perhaps  to  be  carried  further.  Variety 
and  elasticity  are  indeed  of  the  essence  of  the  scheme,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  claimed  for  it.  It  is,  however,  of  the 
first  importance  that  in  all  productive  industries,  the  contribution 
of  the  employer  should  he  based  upon  output.  “  Ca’  canny  ”  is 
doing  infinite  damage  at  present  to  British  industry.  To  the 
impartial  outsider  the  principle  of  the  limitation  of  output  seems 
to  be  incredibly  foolish,  not  to  say,  in  many  cases,  actually  dis¬ 
honest.  Labour  looks  at  it,  however,  from  a  different  angle;  it 
seems  to  be  iinchivalrous,  even  cruel,  to  speed  up  production  so 
far  as  to  put  the  moderately  skilful  or  strong,  still  more  the 
low'  average  worker,  at  a  disadvantage.  Moreover,  they  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  the  fallacy  that  the  less  work  one  man  does, 
the  more  he  will  leave  for  somebody  else.  But,  whatever  the 
excuse  or  explanation ,  the  fact  remains  that  “  ca’  canny  ”  methods 
are  increasing  costs  of  production  to  such  an  extent  as  seriously 
to  handicap  the  British  competitor  in  neutral  markets,  and  thus 
to  raise  the  cost  of  living  to  all  British  consumers.  If  under  the 
“all-in  ’’  insurance  scheme  the  employer’s  contrihution  is  based 
upon  output,  it  will  accord  to  every  wage-earner  a  direct  incentive 
to  increase  output,  the  more  so  if  it  were  arranged  either  that 
the  benefits  should  be  increased,  or  the  wage-earner’s  contribution 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  employer’s  contribu¬ 
tion.  Nor  would  the  employer  be  damnified,  provided  always 
that  his  contribution  w'ere,  as  in  the  schemes  outlined  above  for 
the  coal  mining  and  boot  and  shoe  industries,  based  on  output. 
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Strictly,  this  principle  could  be  applied  only  to  the  pro¬ 
ductive  industries ;  but  mutatis  mutandis  it  could  be  adapted  to 
the  transport  industries  and  the  distributive  trades.  Turnover 
or  net  profits  would  have  to  be  substituted  for  output,  but  the 
principle  could  be  adapted  without  difficulty  to  differing  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  gain  to  industiial  harmony  would  be  incalculable.  The 
interests  of  employers  and  employes,  and  of  all  dependent  upon 
the  latter,  would  be  identical.  Eeserves  for  reasonable  con¬ 
tingencies  would  naturally  be  accumulated  as  circumstances 
allowed,  but  a  prolonged  stoppage  would  evidently  endanger  the 
stability  of  the  fund,  and  might  even  bring  it  into  liquidation. 

Those  who  are  out  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  peacemakers 
will,  of  course,  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  the  initiation  of  the 
scheme,  and  to  wreck  it  at  the  first  opportunity  if  it  be  adopted. 
But  their  hostility  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community  be  overcome ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that 
if  firmly  tackled  they  will  be  shown  to  be,  as  they  are,  a  despic¬ 
able  minority.  The  country  as  a  whole  is  sick  of  strife,  and 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  settle  down  to  steady  work  if  the 
wreckers  will  permit.  If  the  genuine  apprehensions  and  fears 
which  at  present  haunt  the  minds  of  the  wage-earners  be  dis¬ 
persed,  the  wreckers  will  lose  the  fulcrum  which  they  can  now 
use  to  such  mischievous  effect. 

The  scheme  outlined  above  will,  I  submit,  go  a  long  way  to 
disperse  all  well-grounded  apprehensions ;  it  will  give  all  reason¬ 
able  security  to  the  wage-earner  and  his  dependants ;  for  the  aged 
it  will  provide  pensions  on  a  really  adequate  scale,  and  pensions 
which  encourage  and  do  not  as  at  present  penalise  thrift,  which 
being  the  product  of  their  own  industry  and  abstinence  they 
can  accept  and  enjoy  without  loss  of  self-respect ;  widows  and 
children  will  similarly  be  provided  for,  at  whatever  age  or  from 
whatever  cause  the  breadwinner  may  die ;  pauperism  will  be 
reduced  within  the  narrowest  limits,  and  few  if  any  will  become 
chargeable  to  the  rates  except  such  as  can  be  treated  with  the 
severity  appropriate  to  rogues  and  vagabonds. 

The  scheme  could,  I  submit,  be  introduced  with  a  minimum 
of  dislocation  and  worked  through  existing  agencies.  The  State 
would  act  as  banker,  but  each  industry  would  administer  its  own 
scheme,  through  a  joint  committee  of  employers  and  employed. 
Trade  Unions  would,  we  may  hope,  be  stripped  of  most  of  their 
militant  functions,  but  would  still  find  an  ample  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their,  activities  as  protectors  of  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  wage-earners.  The  Friendly  Societies  might  be  used,  as 
far  as  possible,  for  the  distribution  of  benefits,  and  would  be 
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more  and  more  called  upon  to  provide  additional  benefits  for  the 
insured  workpeople.  The  improved  standard  of  comfort  would 
stimulate  thrift,  and  the  multiplication  of  the  thrifty  would 
further  extend  the  beneficent  work  already  achieved  by  the 
Friendly  Societies.  The  machinery  of  the  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance  Act  could,  with  slight  modifications,  be  adapted  to  the  new 
scheme  and  without  material  increase  of  expenses.  All  premiums 
would  be  deducted  from  wages  and  forwarded  periodically  to  the 
Treasury  together  wdth  his  own  contribution  by  the  employer. 
No  premiums  could  be  returned  ;  every  wage-earner  in  a  particular 
industry  would  have  to  “  come  in  ”  to  the  scheme,  and  payment 
of  premiums  would  have  to  continue  to  the  end  of  life  ;  but  as  the 
benefits  would  not  end  even  with  life  there  would  be  no  hardship 
in  this. 

The  scheme  which  I  have  outlined  offers,  I  am  aware,  many 
targets  for  criticism,  some  of  which  I  would,  did  space  {jermit, 
anticipate.  Plainly,  the  scheme  could  work  only  in  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  though  the  reserve  fund  which  should  be  accumulated 
between  now  and  1940  would,  I  hope,  go  far  to  provide  against 
reasonable  abnormality.  No  scheme  could  or  ought  to  be  framed 
to  deal  with  such  a  crisis  as  that  of  the  last  two  years.  Other 
(joints  will  occur  to  employers,  to  Trade  Unionists,  and  to 
(lovernment  officials.  What  I  desire  is  that  experiments  should 
be  made  on  these  lines  in  selected  industries,  and  be  made  at 
once.  If,  as  I  confidently  anticipate,  they  succeed  in  bringing 
about  harmony  between  employer  and  employed,  if  they  result 
in  that  increased  output,  in  which  the  whole  community  not 
less  than  any  industry  immediately  concerned  is  vitally  in¬ 
terested,  if  they  relieve  the  mind  of  the  wage-earner  from  the 
haunting  dread  of  sickness,  unemployment,  old  age,  or  premature 
death,  other  industries  will  clamour  for  the  application  of  the 
scheme  to  them,  and  we  shall  have  taken  a  long  step  towards  that 
happier  and  healthier  England,  the  advent  of  which  though 
ardently  desired  by  all  has  by  lack  of  vision  been  grievously 
retarded. 


J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 


AFTEK  SEVKES. 


“  The  situation  is  ominous  in  the  extreme.  The  Nationalists  claim 
the  whole  of  Anatolia,  and  probably  they  will  demand  not  only  Eastern 
Thrace  but  a  widespread,  if  not  a  total,  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 
Current  events  may  raise  the  positions  of  the  Allies  at  Constantinople 
and  of  King  Constantine  at  Athens,  and  they  may  open  up  the  futures  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  We  do  not  know  the  exact  policy  of  the  Allies 
as  a  whole,  their  real  relations  towards  one  another,  or  their  final  attitude 
towards  the  belligerents.  A  problem  until  lately  regarded  as  politically 
solid  is  now  in  a  state  of  liquefaction.” 

The  above-quoted  remarks,  taken  from  an  article  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  writer  and  published  in  the  October  issue  of  this  Keview, 
contained  forecasts  which  unfortunately  have  proved  only  too  true. 
With  the  arrival  of  the  Nationalists  at  Smyrna  on  September  9th, 
and  the  Hellenic  retreat  from  Asia  Minor,  a  localised  campaign, 
which  had  been  in  progress  since  the  Greek  landing  in  Anatolia 
in  May,  1919,  became  more  than  ever  a  general  question.  The 
problem  of  Russia,  the  relations  between  that  country  and  the 
outside  world,  and  the  Muscovite  attitude  towards  the  future 
of  the  Dardanelles,  were  immediately  thrust  into  the  political 
and  diplomatic  foreground.  The  sympathy  of  Islam,  extended 
towards  Turkey  even  in  her  darkest  hour,  increased  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  cause  for  serious  concern  to  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments,  and  especially  to  those  of  our  Empire.  King  Constantine 
and  his  Ministers,  who  cannot  be  accused  of  originating  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  adventure  in  Anatolia  or  Thrace,  though  they  may  have 
aggravated  its  consequences  by  their  lack  of  vision  and  moderation, 
have  been  compelled  by  circumstances  to  give  place  to  others  who 
are  powerless  to  mitigate  the  results  of  the  Greek  disaster.  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Italy,  whose  clumsy  handling  of  the  Turco- 
(rreek  situation,  and  whose  rivalries  are  primarily  responsible  for 
what  has  taken  place,  have  acted  with  even  less  unanimity  than 
heretofore.  The  Allied  accnrd  has  been  strained  almost  to  a 
breaking  point,  the  diplomatic  horizon  has  been  clouded,  and 
Cabinet  meetings  have  often  been  an  almost  hourly  occurrence. 
In  fad  the  whole  situation  is  and  will  remain  so  delicate  and  so 
complicated  as  to  merit  the  further  discussion  and  explanation 
which  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  present  article. 

But  if  we  are  to  understand  the  meaning  of  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  weeks  and  to  realise  the  significance  of  the 
events  of  the  immediate  future,  it  is  necessary  to  dip  into  recent 
history  and  to  refer  to  three  events  (or,  more  correctly,  series  of 
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events)  which  occurred  before  the  outbreak  of  the  final  Aiiatolian 
campaign.  They  are  : — 

(1)  The  questions  of  the  Allied  attitude  towards  the  Turco- 
Greek  War  and  of  the  now  generally  styled  Neutral  Zones. 
Whilst  Mr.  Lloyd  George  informed  the  Ijabour  Representatives 
on  September  21st  that  we  said  to  the  Greeks  when  they  went 
to  Smyrna  :  “  You  go  there  at  your  own  expense  ;  we  cannot  sup- 
ix)rt  you;  you  take  the  responsibility,”^  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that,  by  furthering  the  Hellenic  landing  in  May,  1919,  and  by 
authorising  M.  Veniselos  to  make  another  advance  into  the  interior 
in  June,  1920,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  in  fact,  if  not  in 
form,  accepted  Greece  as  their  mandatory  and  ally.  With  the 
return  of  King  Constantine  to  Athens  in  December,  1920,  there 
was  a  distinct  change  in  the  policies  of  France  and  to  a  certain 
extent  of  Italy,  the  British  attitude  remaining  obscure  and  in¬ 
consistent.  The  Ijondon  Conference,  which  sat  in  February  and 
March,  1921,  found  no  settlement  for  the  pmblem,  but  it  never¬ 
theless  effectually  and  permanently  tore  up  the  Treaty  of  Sevres. 
Whoever  may  be  blameworthy,  that  Conference  was  followed  by 
renewed  fighting  in  Asia  Minor,  which  fighting  altered  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Allies  and  led  to  very  distinct  declarations  of  policy 
on  their  part.  On  May  18th,  the  High  Commissioners  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  issued  a  proclamation  relating  to  the  neutrality  of 
that  city  and  of  its  surroundings,  and  to  that  of  the  areas  border¬ 
ing  upon  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  Whilst  that 
proclamation  of  course  did  not  define  the  broader  policies  of  the 
Powers,  it  suggested  their  neutrality  in  the  Anatolian  campaign, 
for  reference  was  made  to  the  actual  state  of  war  between  Turkey 
and  Greece,  certain  neutral  zones  were  established^  and  the 
obligation  of  neutrality  was  placed  upon  the  garrisons  and 
inhabitants  of  those  zones.  In  the  following  June,  when  the 
Hellenic  army  had  been  forced  to  withdraw  along  its  whole 
Anatolian  front,  Tjord  Curzon  went  to  Paris  with  the  object  of 
concerting  some  form  of  joint  action.  Greece  was  offered  Allied 
mediation,  which  she  refused,  thereby,  as  it  was  then  said,  taking 
upon  herself  the  consequences  of  a  prolongation  of  the  struggle. 
In  August  the  Supreme  Council,  assembled  in  Paris,  once  more 
proclaimed  the  strict  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 

(1)  See  The  Times,  October  10th,  1922. 

(2)  The  creation  of  these  zones  was  and  is  important,  for  it  appears  to  signify 

tliat,  from  this  time  onwards,  they,  and  not  the  Straits  zone,  defined  by  the 
Tn^aty  of  Sevres,  are  the  areas  with  which  the  Allies  have  been  especially  con- 
eemed.  They  were,  and  are,  four  in  number,  and  may  be  roughly  f.’ m 
Iwing  made  up  of  the  Constantinople  Peninsula,  the  Ismid  Peninsula,  the  Op  fr.jwli 
Peninsula,  and  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Dardanelles.  See  The  Times,  May  J19th, 
1921.  % 
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Italy,  defined  the  terms  of  that  neutrality/  and  declared  itself 
against  intervention  at  that  moment.  These  events  and  these 
declarations  are  still  of  material  importance  because  they  sug¬ 
gest  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Allied  obligations  to 
Greece  prior  to  the  London  Conference  of  1921,  that  Conference 
put  an  end  to  those  obligations  and  because,  at  any  rate  from 
that  time  onwards,  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy 
was  one  of  official  neutrality. 

(2)  The  position  and  policy  of  France.  My  readers  may 
already  be  aware  that  I  have  never  attempted  to  make  excuses 
for  the  French  attitude  towards  the  Eastern  question,  and  that 
I  have  been  a  severe  critic  of  the  Oriental  policy  of  that  country. 
Nevertheless,  in  justice  to  her  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Entente, 
which  is  very  important  to  both  countries,  it  should,  I  think,  be 
understood  that  M.  Poincar^  and  his  Government  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  guilty  of  any  disloyalty  in  refusing  to  back  our 
recent  warlike  attitude  towards  Turkey,  for  there  has  been  a  dis¬ 
tinct  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  two  countries  for  at  least 
two  years.  Thus,  whereas  from  the  moment  of  the  return  of 
King  Constantine  it  was  apparent  that  France  would  give  no 
further  support  to  a  country  whose  ruler  she  detested,  this 
attitude  became  more  definite  as  a  result  of  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  of  1921,  when  M.  Briand  concluded  a  preliminary  treaty 
with  Bekir  Sami  Bey,  and  when  it  was  made  clear  that  our  Ally 
would  not  continue  to  fight  with  the  Nationalists  in  Cilicia. 
Some  months  later  and  on  October  20th,  1921,  there  came  the 
Franoo-Turkish  Agreement.  Moreover,  last  March  and  during 
the  Paris  Conference  no  secret  was  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
French  Government  gave  .its  support  to  Turkey,  and  that  the 
proposals  then  made  for  a  settlement  were  largely  due  to  the 
weight  of  that  support.  Consequently,  if  there  has  been  dis¬ 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  France,  that  disloyalty  occurred  not  in 
her  refusal  to  maintain  a  garrison  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Straits  and  in  her  recent  open  espousal  of  the  Ottoman  cause, 
but  in  an  earlier  conception  of  what  was  the  real  situation  in 
Anatolia  and  in  the  taking  of  a  series  of  advisable  measures  to 
safeguard  herself  against  that  situation  at  home  and  abroad. 

(3)  Certain  events  which  immediately  preceded  the  Turkish 
attack.  Although  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Fortnightly 
Beview  I  dealt  fairly  fully  with  the  preliminaries  to  the  Near 

(l)  It  was  then  deckled  that  freedom  of  commerce  in  accordance  with  the 
pmotice  followed  by  tho  United  States  of  America  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war,  was  to  be  permitted.  I  believe  that  it  was  about  this  period  that  some 
modification  was  made  as  to  the  Greek  right  of  naval  search  for  mtmitions  of 
war  consigned  to  the  Nationalists — a  right  very  properly  admitted  by  Great 
Britain,  but  not  assented  to  by  Prance  or  Italy. 
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Eastern  muddle  which  has  overwhelmed  Europe,  it  is  advisable 
here  to  remind  my  readers  that,  in  the  late  summer,  the 
smouldering  fire  in  the  Near  East  was  rekindled  by  the  Greek 
request  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  Constantinople,  by  the  Hellenic 
proclamation  of  autonomy  for  Ionia  and  by  two  developments 
which  took  place  in  this  country  early  in  August.  On  the  fourth 
of  that  month  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  speech  which  en¬ 
couraged  the  Greeks  and  increased  the  feeling  of  suspicion  of 
British  policy  which  already  existed  among  the  Nationalists.  At 
the  same  moment  Fethy  Bey,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the 
Angora  Government,  came  to  London.  That  representative  had 
already  been  well  received  in  Paris,  and  when  his  suggested  visit 
to  England  had  been  accepted,  he  anticipated  that  he  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  explaining  the  terms  acceptable  to 
Turkey  to  Lord  Curzon  and  perhaps  to  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  The  Fore.ign  Minister  was  out  of  London  and  Fethy 
Bey  did  not  see  him,  although  he  paid  at  least  two  visits  to  the 
I’oreign  Office  where  he  was  received  by  Sir  William  Tyrrell  and 
other  officials.  Bightly  or  wrongly,  therefore,  when  I  saw  him 
after  his  faihire  to  secure  access  to  any  member  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  Fethy  Bey  was  in  a  mental  attitude  of  disappointment 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  further  good  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Turkey,  and  of  annoyance  that  he  had  not  been 
treated  with  the  respect  which  he  considered  due  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  his  mission.  The  results  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech, 
of  the  reception  given  to  Fethy  Bey,  and  perhaps  to  a  lesser 
extent  of  the  Oriental  super-sensitiveness  of  that  emissary  were 
that  he  telegraphed  his  none  too  favourable  impressions  to 
Angora,  that  he  left  London  thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  visit, 
and  that  the  Nationalist  Council  of  War  decided  upon  an  imme¬ 
diate  offensive  with  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Greeks  in  the 
field  and  thus  of  countering  what  it  felt  to  be  an  ever-increasing 
anti-Turkish  policy  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government,  and 
of  preventing  a  fait  accompli  to  the  once  proposed  Venice 
Conference. 

Although  it  is  still  too  soon  to  enter  into  their  broader  and 
deeper  reasons,  it  appears  to  me  that  some  explanation  of  the 
Greek  dibdcle  is  advisable  here.  During  the  last  two  years  the 
Nationalist  forces  have  been  converted  from  a  collection  of 
irregular  bands  into  an  organised  army,  and  the  efficiency  of  that 
army  is  now  much  greater  than  was  the  case  even  at  the  time 
of  the  Hellenic  attack  upon  Angora  last  year.  Moreover,  as  Mr. 
Clair  Price  explained  in  the  October  issue  of  this  Beview,  the 
Government  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha  has  left  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  to  improve  the  mechanical  equipment  of  his  fighting 
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machine,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  aims  and  munitions  have 
been  furnished  from  Eussia  and  probably  from  France  and  Italy. 
And  then  not  only  have  the  Nationalists  been  fighting  upon  their 
own  soil  and  \iith  the  patriotic  object  of  reconquering  their 
own  territory,  but  their  army  was  and  is  a  veteran  one,  many 
of  its  officers  and  its  men  have  seen  long  and  arduous  service, 
and  last  but  not  least  the  generalship  of  Mustapha  Kemal  Pasha 
and  of  some  of  his  subordinates  is  excellent.  But  even  such 
factors  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  a  victory  and  a  defeat 
which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history ;  and  for  its 
further  reasons  it  is  advisable  to  turn  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Hellenic  army.  Here  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  modern 
Greeks  are  not  really  a  warlike  people,  that  they  have  been  under 
continuous  arms  for  over  five  years,  and  that  a  leave  roster, 
which  is  so  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  modern  and  lengthy  war, 
was  obviously  non-existent.  And  then  the  strength  of  the 
defence  had  been  weakened  by  the  earlier  Greek  concentration 
in  Thrace,  and  by  what  apfiears  to  have  been  indifferent  staff 
work.  Aloreover,  whether  one  supports  the  Eoyalist  or  the 
Veniselist  cause,  the  {xilitical  situation  and  particularly  the 
military  changes  for  which  it  has  been  res^xinsible  have  had  their 
influence  upon  all  ranks  who  were  clamouring  for  demobilisation 
even  when  1  was  in  Greece  two  years  ago.  Once  more,  ignoring 
the  war- weariness  of  the  troops,  it  is  obvious  that  the  policy  of 
General  Hadjianestis,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  circulating  or 
allowing  to  be  circulated  reports  to  the  effect  that  it  was  proposed 
to  evacuate  Asia  Minor,  was  fatal  to  this  as  it  would  have  been 
to  any  military  enterprise.  That  General  was  replaced  by 
General  Tricoupis,  whom  T  know  to  be  an  excellent  officer, 
jossessed  of  the  confidence  of  his  suliordinates,  but  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  before  he  had  assumed  his  new  duties.  Finally,  over  and 
above  the  fact  that  the  tasks  of  defeating  the  Nationalists,  con¬ 
quering  Asia  Minor  and  enforcing  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  were 
altogether  too  onerous  for  Greece,  her  recent  military  disaster 
depended  upon  the  unfair  encouragement  given  to  her  by  the 
Western  Powers,  ufxm  her  own  lack  of  military  proficiency,  and 
tqion  the  unexpected  strength  and  quality  of  the  Nationalist  army 
which  has  now  become  an  almost  modern  and  well-equipped 
fighting  machine. 

.After  the  fall  of  Smyrna  the  Powers  were  compt'lled  to  take 
decisions  to  meet  a  situation  which  had  not  existed  heretofore. 
So  long  as  the  Turks  were  fighting  for  the  reconquest  of  Anatolia 
they  w’ere  endeavouring  to  secure  by  war  what  the  Allies  and,  up 
to  a  point,  the  Greeks  bad  been  willing  to  give  them  with  peace. 
But  once  alt  Asia  Afinor  fell  into  Ottoman  hands  the  ^xisition 
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was  modified,  since  from  then  onwards  the  Nationalists,  though 
victorious,  were  unable  to  realise  their  entu*e  programme  in  the 
face  of  international  antagonism.  Two  alternatives  presented 
themselves  to  Europe.  The  first  entailed  a  forward  and  hostile 
[X)licy  towards  Turkey,  and  the  second  carried  with  it  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  that  country  on  an  equality.  Whilst  a  sort  of 
modification  of  the  first  suggested  plan  was  the  one  originally 
supported  by  Great  Britain,  the  second  has  been  consistently  and 
rightly  favoured  by  France  and  Italy. 

As  it  is  not  possible  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  events 
which  took  place  between  the  fall  of  Smyrna  and  the  present 
date  (October  16th),  I  propose  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the 
present  article  to  a  review  of  some  of  the  developments  which 
led  up  to  and  preceded  the  signing  of  the  Mudania  Convention  on 
the  morning  of  October  11th,  and  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
possible  ultimate  terms  of  peace.  At  first  it  appeared  that  the 
Entente  Powers  were  in  agreement,  and,  on  September  14th, 
the  French  reply  to  the  c*ommunication  submitted  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office  was  delivered.  The  freedom  of  the  Straits  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Neutral  Zones  seem  then  to  have  been 
accepted,  the  question  of  Constantinople  appears  to  have  been 
taken  as  decided  in  March  last,  and  the  problem  of  Thrace  was 
thought  to  be  capable  of  arrangement.  The  position  was,  how¬ 
ever,  considerably  modified  by  our  attitude  upon  the  future  of 
Eastern  Thrace,  and  by  a  most  imjwrtant  semi-official  statement 
of  British  policy  issued  on  September  16th  ;  and  it  soon  became 
clear  that  France  had  resolved  not  to  be  drawn  into  war  with 
Turkey  nor  into  complications  with  the  Little  Entente.  Whilst 
the  French  Government  never  flinched  in  its  determination  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  of  the  Straits,  it  therefore  indicated,  and 
this  very  clearly,  that  the  Turkish  problem  ought  to  be 
approached  in  a  spirit  of  [)eace  rather  thaii  of  hostility.  About 
this  time,  and  this  was  })robably  the  development  which  necessi¬ 
tated  Lord  Curzon’s  first  visit  to  Paris,  the  French  and  Italian 
Governments  decided  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Straits  and  thus  to  leave  the  defence  of  these  areas 
to  British  contingents,  which  were  subsequently  reinforced. 

The  alwve-mentioned  statement,’  the  Prime  Minister’s  address 
to  the  Trade  Fnion  Deputation  on  September  21st*  and  bis 
speech  to  re{)resentative8  of  the  Press  on  September  23rd,'*  were 
lamentable,  not  only  because  of  the  jxilicy  which  they  enunciated, 
but  because  of  the  phraseology  therein  employed.  The  first  of 
these  pronouncements  was  issued  apparently  without  the  know- 

(1)  For  the  text  see  Thi  Times,  Soptomber  18th,  1922. 

(2)  For  the  text  see  The  Times,  October  10th,  1922. 

(3)  For  the  text  see  The,  Times,  September  2oth,  1922 
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ledge  of  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  without  consultation 
with  France.  It  contained  bellicose  threats  to  the  Kemalists, 
siinimoned  the  Overseas  Dominions  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Mother  Country,  and  appealed  to  Jugo-Slavia,  Eoumania  and 
Greece  with  a  view  to  their  taking  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
neutral  zones.  Vv'^hilst  the  menacing  words  then  employed 
probably  had  very  little  influence  upon  the  Nationalists,  and 
whilst  the  Overseas  Dominions  do  not  appear  to  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  embark  upon  war  without  further  information,  the 
blunder  of  approaching  Jugo-Slavia  and  Eoumania  is  not  yet 
fully  understood  in  this  country.  Such  an  appeal  was  a  direct 
if  not  an  intended  affront  to  France.  Thus,  whereas  the  relations 
between  the  Little  Entente  and  Great  Britain  are  excellent,  that 
gioup  is  the  child  of  and  under  the  influence  of  Paris  more  than 
of  London.  And  then,  as  our  Ally  was  known  to  have  leanings 
towards  Tinkey,  the  attempt  to  pit  her  resi)ective  protegh 
against  one  another  signified  either  an  ignorance  as  to  the  present 
state  of  international  relations  or  a  direct  endeavour  to  profit  by 
the  already  compromising  French  commitments.  From  a  more 
local  standpoint  the  apjieal  was  equally  disastrous  and  absurd, 
for  there  can  be  no  justification  for  endeavouring  to  introduce  a 
further  strife  in  the  Balkans,  and  there  were  adequate  reasons 
for  which  neither  Eoumania  nor  Jugo-Slavia  are  in  positions  at 
present  to  play  an  active  part  in  the  Turkish  question.  For 
some  time  there  has  been  an  ever-present  Bohshevik  danger  on 
the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Eoumania — a  danger  to  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  an  outbreak  of  war  which  would  certainly 
have  included  Enssia.  Jugo-Slavia  has  a  considerable  Moslem 
population,  her  Chamber  contains  nearly  thirty  Mohammedan 
Deputies,  and  her  Coalition  Government,  which,  1  believe,  owes 
its  position  partly  to  the  Moslem  vote,  includes  two  Moslem 
Mini.sters.  Feeling  may  be  strong  on  the  subject  of  the  Turkish 
re-admission  to  Europe,  and  most  of  the  Mohammedan  population 
is  not  Turkish,  but  the  country  was  hardly  likely  just  now  to 
endanger  itself  by  interference  in  questions  in  which  it  has  no 
immediate  concern. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  statements  to  the  Labour  Delegation  and 
to  the  representatives  of  the  Press  were  milder  than  those  semi¬ 
officially  adopted  a  few  days  earlier,  but,  like  his  speech  at  Man¬ 
chester  on  October  14th,  they  were  none  the  less  provocative. 
In  speaking  of  the  Trade  Unionists  he  said  that  the  National 
Pact  included  a  substantial  demand  that  the  Turks  should  have 
the  power  to  close  the  Straits,  whereas  that  document  makes  no 
such  claim.  Likewise,  as  the  Greeks  were  sent  to  Smyrna  in 
1919  with  the  principal  object  of  preventing  the  Italian  occu- 
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patioii  of  that  region,  it  is  dithcult  to  discover  the  Premier’s 
support  for  saying  that  they  enil)arked  uj)on  their  Anatolian 
venture  in  the  same  way  as  the  Italians  went  to  Adalia  or  the 
J'reiich  to  Cilicia.  Furthermore,  although  the  Pjinie  ^^rinister 
may  have  thought  it  politic  to  p)Oclaim  that  we  have  meted  out 
the  same  treatment  to  the  Greeks  as  to  the  Turks,'  it  can 
only  increase  the  agony  in  whicli  Greece  iiow  finds  herself  to 
lay  blame  upon  the  incompetency  of  the  Royalist  regime  for 
events  the  way  for  which  was  paved  by  the  Allies  and  hv 
'SI.  Veniselos  whom  they  encouraged.  With  regard  to  the 
address  to  the  Press — an  address  deliveied  at  the  very  moment 
of  Lord  Curzon’s  success  in  securing  the  dispatch  of  a  joint  peace 
note  to  the  Angora  Government — it  need  otdy  he  repeated  that  it 
was  inopportune  then  to  vilify  the  past  policy  of  Turkey  or  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  the  continued  occupation  of 
Chanak,  which  even  now  is  not  proved  to  have  been  either  wise 
or  sound. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  what  wall  be  the  broader  effect  of  the  at 
one  time  warlike  |X)licy  of  the  British  Government,  but  if  hostili¬ 
ties  be  averted  that  happy  outcome  of  the  crisis  will  be  largely 
due  to  the  work  and  tact  of  TiOrd  Curzon  and  of  Sir  Charles 
Harington,  to  the  influence  of  ^fustapha  Kemal  Pasha,  and  to 
the  attitude  of  M.  Veniselos.  On  September  f8th  and  at  a 
moment  when  the  Entente  was  strained  almost  to  a  breaking 
point,  the  Foreign  ^Minister  went  to  Paris.  He  was  in  confer¬ 
ence  wdth  M.  Poincar(^  and  Count  Sforza  for  four  days — days 
beset  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  British  and  French 
standpoints — and  as  a  result  there  emerged  the  joint  Peace  A'ote 
despatched  to  the  Angora  Government  on  September  23rd.  That 
Note  was  possessed  of  shortcomings,  but  considering  the  tem¬ 
porary  though  very  real  danger  of  the  necessity  for  three  separate 
communications,  the  widest  credjt  should  be  given  throughout  the 
Empire  and  in  France  and  Italy  to  Lord  Curzon  who  was  so 
largely  responsible  for  bringing  these  negotiations  to  a  favourable 
conclusion.  Two  weeks  later,  on  Octobe.r  6th,  when  the  Turkish 
leply  to  the  above-mentioned  Xote  had  been  received  and  when 
there  had  been  a  serious  hitch  in  the  ^fudania  Conference,  the 
same  emissary  once  more  hastened  to  Paris  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
This  time  his  task  was  hardly  less  difficult,  for,  whereas  the 
general  principles  of  a  settlement  had  already  been  enunciated, 
there  were  vital  details,  es{)ecially  concerning  Eastern  Thrace, 
upon  which  distinct  differences  of  opinion  had  occurred  between 
the  Allies  themselves  and  between  the  Allies  and  the  Turks. 


(1)  Givok  warship.s  were  until  i-ooently  allowed  to  use  the  Bosphorus  ns  their 
base  in  spite  of  the  so-called  neutrality  of  Constantinople  and  its  adajeent  waters. 
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After  twenty-four  hours  of  almost  continuous  negotiation,  Lord 
Curzon  again  emerged  as  a  peacemaker,  for  a  formula  ’  had  been 
discovered  for  Thrace,  which  formula  apj)ears  destined  to  have 
its  place  in  the  solution  not  only  of  an  Eastern  Init  of  a  Franco- 
British  crisis. 

Whilst  I  should  he  reluctant  to  suggest  anything  which  might 
increase  unreasonable  claims  by  Turkey  or  which  could  add  to 
the  internal  difficulties  of  Greece,  it  should  be  repeated  that  even 
in  the  heat  of  victory  the  Nationalists  have  not  so  far  formulated 
any  claims  outside  those  contained  in  the  National  Pact  which 
was  pjtssed  by  the.  Ottoman  Chamber  in  January,  19*20.  This 
coincidence  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the  moderating  influence 
of  ^[ustapha■  Kemal  Pasha,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  with 
the  support  of  France,  the  Angora  Government  has  now  secured 
better  conditions  than  those  for  which  its  most  optimistic 
members  originally  ventured  to  hope.  But  if  the  Western 
Powers,  particularly  Great  Britain,  owe  something  to  the 
Angora  Chief,  who  had  it  in  his  hands  to  initiate  a  destructive 
war,  their  gratitude  to  W.  Veniselos  should  be  as  gi*eat  or  even 
greater.  1  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  Greek  adventure  in 
Anatolia,  for  which,  in  a  considerable  measure,  that  statesman 
was  res{x>nsible,  and  from  the  year  1909  onwards  I  have  been  a 
supporter  of  that  leader  so  far  as  it  w  as  legitimate  for  an  outsider 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  home  f)olitics  of  a  foreign  country. 
The  change  of  regime  which  took  place  in  Athens  and  the  second 
departure  of  King  Constantine  from  Greece  at  the  end  of 
September  w’ere  not  of  any  concern  or  advantage  to  the  Allies. 
But  as  these  changes  were  effected  largely  in  the  hope  of  saving 
at  least  Eastern  Thrace.,  they  gave  to  M.  Veniselos  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  favouring  the  retention  of  that  jn’ovince  or  of 
recrimination  against  his  opponents  for  its  loss.  The  adoption, 
or  even  the  threat,  of  the  first  of  these  [,K)licies,  which  was  widely 
attributed  to  M.  Veniselos  by  a  considerable  section  of  the 
British  Press,  would  greatly  have  increased  the  danger  of  a  clash 
of  ai*ms  between  Turkey  and  Great  Britain,  for  it  is  almost  in¬ 
evitable  that  had  his  influence  supported  Hellenic  resistance  in 
Thrace,  the  Nationalists  would  have  taken  matters  into  their  own 
hands  without  further  delay — delay  in  that  case  perhaps  to  have 
proved  fatal  to  their  cause.  That  AT.  Veniselos  recognised  the 
broader  interests  of  his  country,  that  he  practically  committed 
himself  to  support  the  Greek  cession  of  Eastern  Thrace  in  a  letter 
printed  in  The  Times  on  October  4th,  and  that  he  published 
his  then  views  upon  the  Greek  refusal  to  accept  Allied  inter¬ 
vention  during  the  summer  of  last  year  in  the  same  paper  on 
(1)  For  tho  text  see  The  Times,  October  9th,  1922. 
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October  5tb,  seem  to  prove  that  he  is  prepared  to  cut  losses,  that 
he  has  remained  the  Great  Man  who  saved  his  people  from 
serious  revolution  twelve  years  ago  and  who  saw  the  necessity 
for  a  Balkan  League,  and  that  he  is  still  a  knight  errant  who 
suhserviates  his  own  interests  to  those  of  his  country  and  who 
places  peace  and  humanity  in  front  of  strife  and  harharism. 

Amid  the  mass  of  published  documents'  and  in  view  of  the 
countless  issues  which  are  arising  from  day  to  day,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  into  the  details  of  events  which  have  already  occurred, 
or  to  forecast  what  may  be  the  developments  of  the  immediate 
future.  All  that  I  propose  to  do  here,  therefore,  is  to  refer  very 
briefly  to  the  general  arrangements  made  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace  wdth  the  Nationalist  Government,  and  to  review  what  may 
he  the  outcome  of  some  of  these  arrangements.  The  whole  of 
Anatolia  once  more  becomes  Ottoman,  and  whilst  the  freedom 
of  the  Straits  and  the  protection  of  miiiorities  are  to  be  assured 
under  the  protection  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Turks  are  to 
recover  Thrace  up  to  the  River  INlaritza,  including  the  town  of 
.\drianople.  As  ]Mr.  Montagu  correctly  suggested  in  a  letter 
published  in  The  Times  on  October  14th,  these  conditions  are 
almost  identical  with  those  offere,d  to  the  Ottoman  Government 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  January,  1918,  and  as  he  further  says : 
“It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  regret  which  ought 
to  be  felt  that  these  terms  were  not  the  terms  which  were  incor- 
{Kjrated  in  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  and  that  all  that  has  happened 
in  the  last  two  years  has  not  been  avoided.”  With  regard  to 
the  Mudania  Convention,  the  conclusion  of  which  does  the 
greatest  credit  to  General  Harington  and  to  Ismet  Pasha,  it 
would  appear  that  the  details  are  as  satisfactory  as  it  was 
jx)ssihle  to  hoix*.  The  handing  over  of  an  area  by  one  Near 
Eastern  Government  to  another  is  an  operation  which  is  always 
fraught  with  complications,  hut,  provided  moderation  and  good¬ 
will  he  displayed  by  all  parties,  tha  formula  arrived  at  for  Eastern 
Thrace  should  prove  \vorkahle  and  safeguard  l)oth  the  Turks  and 
the  Greeks  against  the  danger  of  mutual  reprisals.  Likewise, 
the  s}>ecial  provisions  made  for  the  Chanak  area,  and  for  the 
Peninsulas  of  Ismid,  Constantinople  and  Galli}X)li,  seem  adequate 
to  preseiwe  the  safety  of  the  Straits  at  any  rate  until  after  the 

(1)  The  most  important  of  these  documents  are  : — 

1.  The  Note  addressed  by  the  AlliefI  Powers  to  the  Angora  Government. 
For  the  text  see  The  Times,  Se'ptember  23th,  1922. 

2.  The  preliminary  reply  of  the  Angora  Government  to  the  Allied  Note. 
For  the  text  see  The  Times,  October  2nd,  1922. 

3.  The  full  reply  of  the  .Angora  Government  to  the  Allied  Note.  For  the 
text  see  The  Times,  October  9th,  1922. 

4.  The  Mudania  Convention.  For  the  text  see  The  Times,  October  I4tb, 
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conclusion  of  the  Peace  Conference  which  is  to  determine  the 
final  status  of  these  waterways. 

Coming  to  a  more  detailed  discussion,  no  serious  complications 
(other  than  those  connected  with  the  capitulations  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  minorities)  appear  to  present  themselves  for  Anatolia. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  what  will  be  the  attitudes  of  the  Allies 
and  of  the  Turks  towards  the  si)ecial  arrangements  made,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Sevres,  for  the  local  autonomy  of  Kurdistan.  More¬ 
over,  whilst  the  Nationalists  have  already  secured  a  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  Syrian  question  by  their  treaty  with  France, 
and  whilst  they  are  hardly  likely  to  raise  the  problem  of 
Palestine,  considerable  difficulty  may  be  anticipated  in  regard  to 
the  Turco-Mesopotamian  frontier,  particularly  as  to  the  future  of 
Mosul  and  the  immediately  surrounding  territory.  When  we 
come  to  the  Straits,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  precise  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Powers  and  to  Turkey  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  those  waterways.  Considering 
the  facts  that  so  early  as  March,  1921,  the  demilitarised  zones 
of  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  had  been  considerably  reduced  in  size, 
and  that  further  concessions  in  this  direction  were  proposed  in 
March  of  this  year,  it  seems  evident  that  Turkish  authority  will 
be  undisputed  and  unhampered  except  in  certain  small  areas 
bordering  upon  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus.  Presumably 
these  areas  will  correspond  more  or  less  closely  to  those  defined 
in  the  Mudania  Convention.  If  so,  whereas  certain  special 
aiTangements  may  be  made  for  the  presence  of  an  adequate 
Turkish  garrison  in  Constantinople  itself,  one  must  suppose  that 
elsewhere  in  the  areas  in  question  no  Turkish  fortifications  or 
troops  will  be  permitted  and  that,  in  those  areas,  the  League  of 
Nations  will  have  the  right  of  superintendence  carried  out  by 
Commissioners  and  Agents  appointed  for  that  purpose.  • 

With  regard  to  Thrace  the  position  is  much  less  well  defined 
and  far  more  complicated.  Full  Turki.sh  sovereignty,  with  the' 
necessary  precautions  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  is 
apparently  to  be  re-established  except  in  the  Straits  zones.  But 
the  (juestions  yet  to  be  decided  are  the  position  of  the  frontier 
of  Eastern  Thrace  and  the  future  status  of  Western  Thrace. 
The  Allies  have  promised  to  hand  over  Eastern  Thrace  and 
Adrianople  to  the  Grand  National  Assembly,  and  they  have 
decided  temporarily  to  occupy  Kara  Agatch,  and  a  mixed  com¬ 
mission  is  for  the  moment  to  supervise  the  railway  from 
Mustapha  Pasha,  on  the  Bulgarian  frontier,  to  Kuleli  Burgas, 
thus  securing  free  communication  along  that  railway,  which  is 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Maritza  and  which  affords  access  to  the 
•Adrianople  area.  It  is  here  that  the  initial  trouble  will  arise  for 
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whereas  the  Allies  have  laid  dowa  the  Maritza  frontier,  that  is 
the  1918  Turkish  frontier,  the  Nationalists  claim,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  will  almost  surely  claim,  their  1914  boundary. 
The  acceptance  of  the  latter  would  give  them  jossession  of  the 
Kara  Agatch  district,  of  the  above-mentioned  railway,  and  of 
the  Demotika  area  which  were  only  handed  over  to  Bulgaria  in 
order  to  secure  her  supjort  for  the  Turco-German  cause  in  1915. 
And  then,  even  if  little  mention  has  been  made  of  the  subject 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  there  is  the  vexed  question  of  Western 
Thrace,  the  future  of  which,  according  to  the  National  Pact, 
ought  to  be  decided  “  in  accordance  with  the  votes  which  shall  be 
given  by  the  inhabitants  in  complete  freedom.”  T  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  Greece  and  of  Balkan 
peace,  for  that  country  herself  to  propose  to  the  Powers  that 
Western  Thrace  should  be  internationalised.  In  compensation 
for  such  a  saorifice  I  think  that  Great  Britain  might  give  Cyprus 
and  that  Italy  might  hand  over  the  Dodekanese  Islands  (includ¬ 
ing  Bhodes)  to  the  Hellenic  Government.  Were  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  to  be  made,  the  internationalised  territory 
ought  to  include  the  above-mentioned  Kara  Agatch  and  Demotika 
districts,  the  first  of  which  will  be  claimed  and  otherwise 
probably  have  to  be  ceded  to  Turkey,  thus  extending  her  frontier 
not  only  up  to  but  txjnsiderably  beyond  the  Maritza.  Such  a 
solution  would  give  to  Greece  islands  which  should  be  hers,  it 
would  avoid  the  danger  of  a  common  Turco-Greek  frontier,  and 
it  would  provide  Turkey  with  railway  c*ommunication  to  Adria- 
nople  and  Bulgaria  with  that  access  to  the  ^Egean  which  has 
already  been  guaranteed  to  her. 

In  conclusion  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  whilst  the  terms 
now  pro}X)sed  for  the  settlement  of  the  Near  Eastern  Question 
correspond  very  largely  to  those  which  should  have  been  formu¬ 
lated  three  years  ago,  the  rehabilitation  of  Turkey,  and  this  be 
it  noted  by  means  of  the  native  sword,  will  give  rise  to  conditions 
with  which  the  Powers  wdll  have  to  reckon  for  many  a  year. 
The  spirit  of  nationalism,  already  existing  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  w’ill  be  augmented  to  a  degree  which  would  have  been 
unknown  in  the  case  of  an  earlier  peace.  The  preservation  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits  may  be  entrusted  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  the  forthcoming 
Conference  or  Conferences  upon  that  subject  will  admit  Russia 
and  Bulgaria  upon  terms  of  equality,  and  whether  they  will 
endow  the  League  with  jwwers  enabling  it  to  grapple  with  its 
new  task.  The  danger  of  Central  European  and  Balkan  strife 
has  been  increased  by  the  signature,  and  the  subsequent  destruc¬ 
tion,  of  an  important  instrument  of  international  diplomacy,  for 
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changes  of  this  kind  are  not  a  good  example  to  peoples  many 
of  whom  are  far  from  content  with  their  post-war  positions. 
These  conditions  will  not  have  been  mitigated  by  words  sncb 
as  those  employed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  his  sj>eech  delivered 
at  Manchester  on  October  14th.  With  the  question  of  j)eace  or 
war  hanging  in  the  balance,  the  scales  can  only  be  thrown  in  the 
right  direction  by  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  consistency  of  [X)licy 
destined  to  jnevent  the  cx)nfusion  of  the  larger  issues  by  an  un¬ 
warranted  attention  to  detail.  An  election  might  determine 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  position  at  home.  A  circumspect,  far- 
seeing  and  well  balanced  foreign  policy  is  required  to  rejuvenate 
British  prestige  abroad. 

H.  Ch.arles  Woods. 

October  16t7;,  19‘22. 

P.S. — On  reading  the  foregoing  pages,  which  were  in  print 
before  Mr.  Lloyd  Geoi-ge’s  resignation  yesterday.  I  find  torn- 
questions  iqwn  which  brief  comment  seems  advisable  :  — 

(1)  Whatever  be  our  home  j)olitics,  a  new  Government, 
unfettered  by  previous  commitments,  should  l)e  in  a  better 
[osition  to  negotiate  a  Near  Eastern  Peace  than  one  whose  |>osi- 
tion  was  already  prejudiced. 

(2)  The  time  is  now  over  for  the  publication  of  unreliable 
statistics  of  populations  and  for  arguments  as  to  whether  the 
Turks  or  Greeks  have  been  guilty  of  the  gi’aver  acts  of  mi.sconduct 
in  various  areas.  The  two  peoples  must  continue  to  live  togethei', 
and  further  reference  to  these  subjects  can  only  add  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  their  so  doing. 

(8)  Recent  events  have  caused  untold  suffering  to  thousands 
of  innoc-ent  ^x'ople,  many  of  whom  are  now  refugees.  The 
problem  of  these  refugees  is  urgent,  because  their  supjxjit  is  a 
heavy  burden  to  the  countries  whither  they  have  immigrated 
and  because  their  presence  complicates  the  policies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  concemed. 

(4)  The  (|uestion  of  the  Dodekanese  Islands  is  important. 
Italy  has  given  notice  that  she  considers  hej*  arrangemen  whh 
Greece,  made  in  1920,  to  be  invalid.  It  is  stated  that  the  Turks 
expect  these  islands  to  be  returned  to  them,  and  that  the  British 
Government  has  protested  against  the  abrogation  of  the  Graeco- 
Italian  agreement.  These  developments  are  likely  to  lead  to 
serious  discussion  in  the  nearer  future. 


/ 


October  20th,  1922. 


H.  C.  W. 


THE  ASYLUM  EEPORT  AND  ASYLUM  REFORM. 


In  the  February  number  of  this  Review  I  discussed  the  question 
of  our  Asylum  treatment  of  the* insane,  and  jx)inted  out  where 
in  my  opinion,  tliis  treatment  was  defective  and  obsolete.  Since 
that  time  a  Government  Departmental  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  jMinister  of  Health,  has  been  set  up  to  examine  into  the 
charges  against  asylum  administration  made  in  my  book,  the 
“  Exj^)eriences  of  an  Asylum  Doctor,”  and  has  now  issued  its 
Rejwrt.  In  this  Report  the  Committee  make  a  number  of 
important  recommendations,  and  a  number  of  equally  imjKjrtant 
admissions.  Of  these  “  recommendatiotis,”  fifteen  in  number, 
thirteen  were  advocated  in  my  book;  while  their  “admissions” 
endorse,  though  with  reservations  and  qualifications,  many  of 
the  specific  charges  which  I  theie  made.  In  the  present  article, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  general  public,  whose  interest  in  Lunacy 
matters  is  that  of  private  citizens  rather  than  mental  specialists, 
r  do  not  propose  to  go  through  the  findings  of  the  Report  seriatim 
or  with  reference  to  the  many  reflections  upon  my  accuracy  and 
credibility  which  the  Committee  see  fit  to  make.  That  I  have 
already  done  in  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Medical 
Press  and  Circular  during  August  and  September  last,  and  to 
these  I  now  refer  all  those  readers  who  are  interested  in  this 
bide  of  the  Rejxirt.  My  present  purpose  is  to  discuss  only  .such 
portions  of  the  Report  as  deal  with  matters  of  general  public 
interest,  with  especial  reference  to  what  in  my  book  I  have  called 
the  Asylum  “system.” 

That  the  Committee  were  placed  in  a  difficult  and  invidious 
position  was  obvious  from  the  outset,  as  probably  they  would  be 
the  first  to  admit.  They  were  in  the  position  of  men  who  were 
well  aware  of  serious  defects  in  our  asylum  administration  and 
Lunacy  legislation,  to  wliich  indeed  I  was  by  no  means  the  first 
to  call  attention,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  for 
their  own  credit,  as  administrators  and  representatives  of  Lunacy 
administration,  to  disprove  as  many  as  they  could  of  my  particular 
allegations,  and  especially  to  discredit  my  own  qualifications, 
medical  and  otherwise,  for  making  them.  That  is  to  say,  they 
had  to  prove  that,  though  I  might  be  justified  in  much  that  T 
said,  I  was  obviously  the  wrong  person  to  say  it.  Thus,  for  a 
medical  man  with  only  two  years  of  asylum  exjxirience  to 
presume  to  find  fault  with  asylum  administration  was,  in  the 
Committee’s  view,  unheard  of,  however  just  his  aspersions  might 
be ;  while  for  a  critic,  who  was  not  by  name  a  mental  specialist. 
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to  dare  to  criticise  mental  specialists  and  in  their  own  department, 
was  the  height  of  professional  arrogance  and  bad  taste.  The 
Committee  only  refer  to  these  things  “with  great  reluctance,” 
but  refer  to  them  they  apparently  must,  for  their  own  honour 
and  that  of  the  medical  profession.  The  piddic  must  at  all  costs 
be  put  uiKui  its  guard  against  badly-informed  and  self-constituted 
critics.  And  then  to  have  to  confess  that  much  of  the  self-con¬ 
stituted  critic’s  criticism  was  just — no  doubt  the  pill  was  not  easy 
to  swallow.  The  public  would  naturally  ask  why,  if  they  “  knew 
it  all  the  time,”  they  left  an  ignorant  outsider  to  say  it. 

But  enough  of  personal  matters.  The  important  thing  is  to 
get  the  necessity  for  refonns  acknowledged,  and  the  reforms 
themselves  carried  out,  it  matters  not  by  w'hom. 

But  while  the  Committee  admit  (p.  75)  that  “  generally  it  may 
be  said  of  the  book  that  it  draws  attention  to  some  aspects  of 
asylum  administration  which  have  been  long  recognised  as 
admitting  of  improvement  ”  (though  until  I  wrote  my  book  no 
practical  steps  w’ere  taken  to  bring  such  improvement  about), 
what  I  am  chiefly  concerned  with,  and  what  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  my  readers,  is  the  attitude  w’hich  the  Committee  take  up 
to  certain  important  matters  raised  in  the  Report  which,  to  my 
mijid,  are  very  inadequately  and  inaccurately  dealt  with  in  it. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  whole  “system”  upon  which  our 
.\syhnn  treatment  of  the  insane  is  founded,  and  the  many  abuses 
(among  others,  the  fact  of  ill-treatment)  to  which  it  leads.  The 
Committee,  indeed,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
disquieting  features  of  the  Report,  are  “satisfied  that  the  care 
and  treatment  of  the  insane  is  humane  and  efficient,”  w'hile  at 
the  same  time  they  confess  complete  ignorance  of  any  “  system  ” 
such  as  that  to  wdiich  I  allude  of  which  this  care  and  treatment 
form  a  part.  They  say  “  We  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  is  meant  by  the  word  ‘system’  in  this  connection.  The 
witnesses  from  the  Board  of  Control,  representatives  of  Visiting 
Committees,  Medical  Superintendents  and  others  were  unable 
to  explain  in  what  the  ‘system’  could  be  said  to  consist.” 
And  they  conclude  by  asserting  that  “it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  there  is  any  foundation  for  Dr.  Lomax’s  assumption  that 
there  is  a  ‘  system  ’  governing  the  administration  of  our  Public 
j\rental  Hospitals  as  a  result  of  ^ which  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  any  one  are  likely  to  be  found  in  all.”  Well,  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  words.  By  what  other  tenn  I  can  describe  the 
method  of  asylum  administration  at  present  in  vogue  I  find  it 
difficult  to  see.  No  doubt  the  features  of  the  “  system  ”  to  which 
I  refer  are  differently  emphasised  in  different  asylums,  some  of 
which  are  much  more  wusely  and  humanely  administered  than 
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Others.  But  the  principle  upon  which  our  asylum  treatment 
of  the  insane  is  coiulucted  is  practically  the  same  in  all  asvhims 
and  it  is  this  principle  1  had  in  mind  when  speaking  of  the 
“  system.”  But  perhaps  it  will  be  best  for  me  to  say  what  1 
mean  by  the  term,  so  that  the  Committee  may  no  longer  have 
the  excuse  of  ignorance  of  my  meaning  for  denying  that  such 
a  system  exists.  ]  refer,  then,  to  that  system  or  piinciple  of 
organised  restriction  and  restraint  which  even  so  liheial  a  thinker 
as  Professor  Ct.  Bohertson,  in  a  recent  address  l)efore  the  Medico- 
Psychological  Association,  confesses  was  founded  ujjon  our 
Bnglish  ]’rison  8ystem.  ”  S[)eaking  generally,”  he  says,  “the 
asylum  had  its  origin  in  the  prison,  and  neither  in  its  construction 
nor  in  its  administration  has  it  yet  emancipated  itself  completely 
from  its  prototype.  The  policy,  for  example,  of  building 
numerous  single  rooms  in  asylums,  formerly  called  cells,  was 
directly  adopted  from  the  prison,  and  the  practice  of  confining 
patients  in  these  rooms,  almost  a  natural  consequence  of  their 
construction,  was  another  relic  of  this  origin.  The  exclusion  and 
non-employment  of  women  to  nurse  the  sick  and  the  infirm  in 
the  male  wards  of  asylums  was  still  another  result  of  this  legacy.” 

It  is  true  that  Professor  Bohertson  believes  that  this  legacy  is 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  superseded,  but  while  this  may  pos.sibly  he 
true  of  Scottish  asylums,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  evil  influence 
is  far  from  non-existent  in  most  Knglish  and  Colonial  Pauper 
Asylums.  That  there  must  be  some  restraint  of  the  violent  and 
dangerous  insane  goes  without  question.  The  only  matter  in 
dispute  is  its  extension  to  those  who  under  no  circumstances  can 
be  described  as  either.  Yet,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  same 
atmosphere  of  undiscriminating  and  unintelligent  restraint 
presses  with  equal  severity  iqxui  all.  For  this  the  system  is  to 
blame,  a  system  founded  on  fear,  buttre.ssed  by  l)arbarism,  and 
held  together  by  red-tape.  To  go  into  details,  it  is  a  system  ' 

which  places  in  supreme  and  unfettered  control  of  each  asylum, 
some  of  which  may  contain  as  many  as  3,000  patients  of  both 
sexes,  a  Medical  Superintendent,  selected  in  many  cases  not  for  j 

his  medical  attainments  or  psychiatric  knowledge,  but  often  as  | 

the  result  of  private  influence  and  favouritism,  who  is  allowed  1 
to  immerse  himself  in  executive  details  to  the  neglect  of  his 
purely  medical  duties,  and  while  retaining  autocratic  powers,  to 
delegate  practically  all  the  medical  work  of  the  institution  to  an  ? 
a-ssistant  medical  staff.  The  Committee  themselves  admit  (p.  221  i 
that  the  present  methods  of  selection  of  medical  men  for  this 
office  are  not  satisfactory,  but  they  say  nothing  of  the  equally  ^ 
important  point  of  a  superannuation  age-limit.  There  is  at 
present  holding  office  in  a  large  County  Asylum  a  Superintendent,  ; 
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so  I  am  told,  over  eighty  years  of  age,  who  has  held  this  post 
lor  forty-five  years  !  The  medical  staff,  again,  is  recruited  mostly 
from  inexperienced  youths  who  have  recently  left  the  Hospitals, 
and  who  without  any  antecedent  knowledge  of  their  work,  or 
being  the  jKJssessors  of  any  diplomas  in  psychiatric  medicine,  or 
even  having  held  the.  office  of  House  Surgeon  or  House  Physician, 
are  plunged  at  once  into  the  asylum  maelstrom,  and  are  each 
given  charge  of  from  anything  up  to  500  insajie  patients.  Cut 
off  largely  from  the  amenities  of  social  life,  paid  (until  recently) 
entirely  inadequate  salaries,  unable  to  marry,  overburdened  with 
a  mass  of  unnecessary  clerical  duties,  }x)und  down  by  petty  rules 
and  restrictions,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  men,  spending 
their  lives  in  the  company  of  lunatics  and  breathing  the  same 
hopeless  prison-atmosphere  as  their  charges,  sink  often'  into 
apathy  and  indifference,  and  when  they  do  not  leave  the  service 
in  disgust,  resign  themselves  to  Itecoming  mere  cogs  in  the 
asylum  machine? 

But  the  worst  of  the  system  remains  to  be  seen.  So  far  I  have 
only  dealt  with  the  medical  side  of  asylum  administration,  which 
though,  as  the  reader  will  admit,  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
does  not  inflict  mwii  the  unfortunate  patients  more  than  a  vary¬ 
ing  amount  of  medical  neglect.  But  one  of  the  chief  results  of 
this  medical  neglect  and  one  of  its  worst  features  is  that  it 
practically  places  the  complete  control  of  the  patients,  and  not 
merely  all  their  happiness  and  comfort,  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  attendants  and  nurses.  Even  under  the  best  and  wisest 
management  the  latter  must  inevitably  be  the  most  important 
element  in  asylum  administration.  The  late  Dr.  Mercier,  from 
whose  book  1  (juoted  so  largely  in  my  “  Experiences  of  an  Asylum 
Doctor,”  has  upon  this  head  written  some  weighty  words. 
"The  attendants  are  the  backhone  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  patients  while  they  are  in  the  asylum 
depend  far  more  u|X)n  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  attendants 
than  upon  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  asylum  put  together.  To 
the  comfort  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  patients  in  the 
asylum  the  removal  and  replacement  of  the  Medical  Superinten¬ 
dent  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  all  (that,  of  course,  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  defects  of  the  system. — M.  L.)  in  comparison 
with  the  removal  or  replacement  of  the  attendant  who  has  imme¬ 
diate  charge  of  them.  E|x>n  the  efficiency  of  the  attendants 
depend  hourly  and  momentarily  the  comfort,  the  happiness,  and 
the  well-being  of  the  patients.  Without  efficient  attendants,  the 
best  Superintendent  that  ever  breathed  is  jwwerless  to  effect  any 
improvement  in  his  patients.  With  efficient  attendants  an 
incompetent  Superintendent  may  find  it  an  easy  task  to  conduct 
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an  asylum  without  discredit.” — ('‘Lunatic  Asylums,”  p.  284,  by 
Charles  Mercier.)  That  last  sentence  is  particularly  significant. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  above  all  things  essential  that  asylum 
nurses  and  attendants  should  be  wisely  chosen,  carefully  trained 
and  justly  treated.  And  it  is  here  that  the  system,  or  what  T  call 
such,  most  grievously  fails.  Let  us  take  these  three  desiderata 
of. efficient  administration  separately  :  the  wise  choice,  the  care¬ 
ful  training,  the  just  treatment  of  the  nursing  stafl.  Far  from 
being  wisely  chosen,  it  is  notorious  that  asylum  attendants  and 
nurses  are  engaged  without  any  reference  to  their  social  origin, 
private  character,  or  educational  status.  Physical  health,  the 
ruder  and  robuster  the  better,  seems  the  chief  qualification  looked 
for,  with  some  aptitude  in  singing  or  instrumental  music,  in 
either  sex.  Without  doubt  the  former  is  very  important.  But 
character,  class,  and  mental  qualifications  should  count  for  as 
much,  if  not  more.  Yet  none  of  these  desiderata  seems  of  weight. 
1  speak  not  only  from  personal  exi)erience,  but  from  the 
unsolicited  and  practically  universal  testimony  of  all  those  who 
are  conversant  with  asylum  service.  It  is  a  commonplace  to  read 
in  the  daily  papers  advertisements  for  asylum  nurses  and  atten¬ 
dants,  with  the  significant  addition,  ”  no  previous  experience 
necessary.”  That  might  not  do  much  harm,  if  competent  train¬ 
ing  were  provided  afterwards.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  The  only  “training”  in  dealing  with  the  insane  which 
the  newcomer  usually  gets  is  what  he  or  she  picks  up  from  their 
fellow-attendants  or  the  ward-charges.  It  is  true  that  lectures 
are  now  given  to  the  nursing  staff  in  most  asylums,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  granting  of  certificates  by  the.  Medico-Psycho¬ 
logical  Association.  But  attendance  on  these  lectures  is  not 
compulsory,  and  out  of  15,000  mental  nurses  at  the  end  of  last 
year  only  3,000,  according  to  the  Be}K)rt,  were  certificated.  It 
is  not  intended  by  the  above  remarks  that  the  present  standard 
of  asylum  nursing  is  not  higher  to-day  than  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  for  this  it  certainly  is.  Nor  do  1  mean  to  cast  any  aspersions 
on  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  large  number  of  intelli¬ 
gent,  conscientious,  and  kindly  men  and  women  who,  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  great  difficulty,  and  often  of  great  discomfort  and 
hardship,  are  working  in  the  asylum  field  and  giving  up  the  best 
part  of  their  lives  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  pauper  insane. 
But  it  still  remains  true  that  the  standard  of  asylum  nursing, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  far  from  being  as  high  as  the  situation 
demands,  and  is  not  to  be  compared  for  efficiency  with  the 
standard  of  hospital  nursing.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
difference  in  knowledge  and  jxrssibly  efficiency  between  the 
nucertificated  and  the  certificated  asylum  attendant  or  nurse,  but 
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even  the  latter  as  a  class  cannot  compare  in  knowledge,  efficiency, 
and  education  with  the  hospital  nurse.  Individuals  of  either  class 
may  possibly  be  so  compared,  but  not  the  classes  themselves. 
The  Wad  faot  remains  that  asylum  and  workhouse  attendants 
upon  the  insane  are  drawn  from  a  lower  social  class  and  represent 
a  lower  standard  of  efficiency  than  is  the  case  with  any  other 
public  servants  of  this  type.  The  Conimittee  themselves  admit 
that  '■  the  standard  of  female  nurses  has  deteriorated  since  the 
war,”  but  even  before  the  war  the  class  from  which  female 
mental  nurses  were  chiefly  recruited  was  the  lower  class  of 
domestic  servants,  and  in  the  North  the  factory  hands.  Nor, 
the  conditions  of  asylum  service  and  wages  being  what  they 
were,  was  it  likely  that  any  higher  class  would  be  attracted.  A 
female  Head  Attendant  who  has  had  twenty  years’  asylum 
service  and  was  at  one  time  Head  Nurse  of  one  of  the  largest 
private  asylums  in  this  country,  wrote  to  me  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  retain  gentle-mannered,  intelligent,  and  well-brought- 
up  young  women  in  the  service ;  they  seldom  stayed  more  than 
a  short  time,  and  ‘‘only  the  ritt-ralf  ”  remained.  A  letter  is 
before  me  as  I  write  from  another  nurse  who  took  up  asylum 
service  dining  the  war,  but  who  was  so  horrified  at  the  brutality 
she  witnessed  that  she  left  within  forty-eight  hours.  Another 
nurse,  a  highly  intelligent  woman  who  took  service  recently  in 
one  of  the  chief  Metroixilitan  asylums,  ajid  kept  a  diary  ichile 
she  teas  there,  has  recorded  in  it  her  feelings  of  shame  and 
disgust  when  she  discovered  the  cruel,  unmannerly,  foul-mouthed 
women  with  whom  her  lot  was  cast,  and  who  were  in  almost 
uncontrolled  charge  of  the  helpless  insane,  many  of  whom  were 
ladies  of  gentle  birth  and  breeding.  Nor  is  the  class  of  ordinary 
male  attendant  seemingly  much  better.  My  own  experience  of 
this  class  is  certainly  more  favourable  than  that  of  most  of  my 
informants,  and  I  hasten  to  put  this  fact  on  record.  At  both 
asylums  in  which  I  served,  though  the  majority  of  the  ordinary 
ward-attendants  were  rough,  untrained,  and  uneducated  men, 
with  the  ward-charges  and  Head  Attendants,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  I  had  no  fault  to  find  on  the  score  of  humanity  and 
conscientious  fierformance  of  duty.  A  medical  officer  can  only 
describe  what  he  sees,  and  no  doubt  he  sees  little  of  what  goes 
on  behind  the  scenes,  as  every  ex-inmate  of  an  asylum  is 
unanimous  in  testifying.  But  what  he  does  see  it  is  incumbent 
on  him  publicly  to  express,  more  especially  when  it  shows  up 
the  brighter  side  of  a  picture  that,  God  knows,  is  dark  enough. 

Yet  for  the  darkness  of  the  picture,  here  as  elsewhere,  the 
system,  as  I  have  described  it,  is  far  more  to  blame  than  those 
who,  as  attendants  and  nurses,  have  to  administer  it.  Is  it  to 
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be  expected  that  men  and  women  who  year  in  and  year  out  have 
to  live  with  and  take  charge  of  the  insane  should  show  the 
unfailing  kindness,  tact,  and  good  temper  which  is  required  of 
them  when  their  own  conditions  of  service  are  such  as  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  chronic  discontent,  resentment  and  irritation 
culminating  at  times  in  open  rebellion  and  revolt?  Strikes  of 
asylum  workers  ai-e  by  no  means  infrequent  nowadays,  and 
testify  to  the  truth  of  these  words.  Asylum  nursing  is  one  of 
the  hardest,  most  thankless,  most  depressing  tasks  that  can 
be  undertaken,  and  requires  gifts  of  patience,  sympathy,  and 
intelligence  that  are  not  easy  to  meet  with  in  any  rank  of  life. 
It  is  essential,  then,  as  I  have  said,  that  asylum  workers  should 
not  only  be  wisely  chosen  and  carefully  trained,  but  that  they 
should  be  justly  treated,  i.e.,  well  paid,  well  fed,  and  well  cared 
for.  In  all  these  respects  our  asylum  service  has  hitherto  been, 
and  still  is,  almost  entirely  lacking.  It  was  no  unusual  thing 
before  and  during  the  war  for  attendants  of  either  sex  to  be 
on  duty  for  90-95  hours  a  week.  The  rate  of  pay  at  that 
period  in  one  of  our  county  asylums  that  may  l)e  regarded  as 
typical  of  the  rest,  commenced  for  a  single  man  at  £'27  10s.  a 
year,  rising  to  £34,  while  for  female  attendants  it  c-ominenced 
at  £18,  rising  to  £'20  (“  Life  in  a  Madhouse,”  by  Ernest  Parley, 
ex-attendant).  With  such  pay  and  such  prospects  it  was 
impossible  to  attract  any  but  the  low’er  and  more  undesirable 
kind  of  worker.  Conditions,  both  as  regards  hours  of  work  and 
rate  of  pay,  have  improved  considerably  since  the  war,  but  even 
now'  the  hours  of  work  are  much  too  long,  and  the  rate  of  pay 
(piite  incommensurate  with  the  arduousness  and  responsibilities 
of  the  service,  while  other  conditions,  such  as  food,  housing, 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  leisure,  away  from  the  asylum 
environment  (a  most  important  point),  are  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  bad  as  they  were  before. 

This,  then,  is  another  of  the.  chief  counts  of  my  indictment 
against  our  asylum  system — that  it  not  only  attracts  to  its  service 
the  lower  class  and  more  undesirable  tyi>e  of  worker,  that  it  over¬ 
works  and  underpays  the  workers  it  gets,  that  it  provides  them 
with  no  adequate  or  compulsory  training  in  hos})ital  or  mental 
nursing,  except  that  obtainable  by  attending  purely  voluntary 
asylum  lectures,  and  passing  an  examination  conducted  by  the 
Medico-lAsychological  Association  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
certificate,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  only  a  fifth  of  mental  nurses 
at  present  {xjssess.  Further,  that  it  does  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  to  make  the  lives  of  its  mental  nurses  c'omfortable, 
contented  and  healthful.  That  a  large  projxirtion  of  these 
nurses,  working  under  such  conditions,  do  honest,  conscientious 
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and  kindly  service  speaks  volumes  for  the  fundamental  goodness 
of  human  nature. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  still  larger  proportion  of 
mental  nurses  act  towards  the  helpless  patients  committed  to 
their  charge  in  a  manner  which  is  the  reverse  of  honest,  con¬ 
scientious,  and  kindly.  There  are  black  sheep  in  every  fold, 
but  if  all  or  even  half  of  the  accounts  that  reach  me  are  true, 
there  must  be  more  black  sheep  of  either  sex  in  the  asylum  fold 
than  in  any  other  community  I  know  of.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  attendants,  but  of  the  system,  that  they  are  left  in  practically 
undisputed  control  of  the  patients  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  under  conditions  that  must  inevitably  bring 
out  all  that  is  worst  in  human  nature.  I  suppose  that  on  the 
average,  and  taking  asylums  generally,  the  medical  staff  do  not 
individually  spend  more  than  an  hour  or  at  most  two  hours  a 
day  in  the  wards.  In  the  majority  of  the  larger  asylums  the 
Medical  Superintendent,  unless  unusually  zealous,  probably  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  two  hours  in  a  week.  The  result  is  that 
in  all  public  asylums  (and  probably  in  most  private  asylums 
as  well)  the  male  and  female  attendants,  and  not  the  doctors, 
are,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  real  masters  of  the  insane. 
All  patients  know  the  fact,  and  quickly  realise  that  as  long  as 
they  can  keep  in  with  the  attendants  nothing  else  matters. 
From  this  fact,  too,  springs  most  of  the  unhappiness  and  ill- 
treatment  from  which  the  pauper  insane  suffer.  For  the 
attendants,  being  the  virtual  masters  of  the  patients,  it  follows 
that  those  measures  which  can  consolidate  their  authority  and 
power  and  minimise  their  trouble  and  work,  are  the  measures 
which  they  chiefly  put  into  practice  and  rigidly  enforce,  however 
disastrous  these  may  be  to  the  mental  welfare  of  their  charges. 
All  attendants  have  a  code  of  their  own,  which  they  as  well  as 
the  patients  must  obey,  at  the  peril  of  both.  The  chief  features 
of  this  code  are  the  paramount  necessity  recognised  by  the 
attendants  of  not  getting  themselves  into  trouble,  the  loyalty 
of  attendants  to  each  other,  and  their  absolute  domination  of 
the  patients.  The  system,  indeed,  provides  a  certain  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  code,  for  the  system  itself  is  founded  on  fear  and 
restraint,  and  attendants  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  allow  the 
same  motives  to  actuate  their  own  conduct.  Thus,  the  keynote 
of  our  asylum  system  being  the  principle  of  restraint  founded 
on  fear,  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  results  of  this  principle 
should  be  everywhere  apparent.  One  of  the  worst  of  these 
results  is,  as  previously  stated,  the  widespread  prevalence  of  ill- 
treatment,  which,  deny  it  as  the  Lunacy  authorities  may  and 
do,  is  testified  to  by  all  those  who  have  ever  been  confined  in 
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asylums.  The  pages  of  a  review  are  obviously  not  the  place 
in  which  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  asylum  cruelties,  and  I 
cannot  do  more  here  than  assert  the  fact  that  ill-treatment 
unquestionably  exists.  But  a  book  will  very  shortly  see  the 
light,  written  by  an  ex-asylum  patient,  for  whose  sanity  and 
truthfulness  I  can  personally  vouch,  which  will  go  far  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  And  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
proper  place  I  am  prepared  to  bring  forward  evidence  justifying 
every  word  I  have  ever  written  or  spoken  on  this  subject,  evidence 
supplied  not  only  by  the  victims  of  these  cruelties,  but  by 
attendants  and  nurses  who  have  themselves  witnessed  them. 
That  latter  fact  will  at  once  dispose  of  the  familiar  and  utterly 
false  objection  that  the  word  of  a  lunatic  or  ex-lunatic  can  never 
be  taken,  but  that  all  statements  emanating  from  this  source 
must,  when  testifying  to  ill-treatment,  be  put  down  to 
“  delusions.”  Such  was  the  line  taken  at  the  sworn  enquiry 
held  by  the  Board  of  Control  and  quoted  in  the  Eeport  under 
review  in  the  case  of  ex-Inspector  Cox.  I  hold  no  brief  for 
Mr.  Cox,  but  I  know  him  to  be  an  absolutely  sane  and  trust- 
w’orthy  witness,  and  I  believe  him  to  have  been  greatly  wronged. 
I  merely  state  that  if,  as  the  mental  experts  who  were  also  his 
judges  maintained  at  the  so-called  trial,  Mr.  Cox  was  suffering 
from  ”  delusions  of  j^rsecution  ”  when  he  made  his  charges, 
many  of  these  w^ere  ”  delusions  of  persecution”  differing  in  toto 
from  those  of  that  nature  known  to  psychiatric  medicine. 
For  all  “delusions  of  persecution”  are  “delusions  of  self¬ 
reference,”  while  the  gravest  of  Mr.  Cox’s  charges  of  cruelty 
had  no  reference  to  himself  at  all.  But  even  granting  the  fact 
that  Mr".  Cox’s  delusions  were  of  that  insane  type  known  as 
“  delusions  of  persecution,”  Mr.  Cox  still  holds  them  as  strongly 
as  ever,  and  is  thus,  according  to  his  judges,  at  the  present 
moment  unquestionably  insane.  Why,  then,  is  he  still  at  liberty, 
or  why,  being  at  liberty,  is  he  not  at  once  re-certified?  T 
leave  the  answer  to  this  question  to  the  Board  of  Control. 

But  the  best  answer  to  the  time-worn  falsity  that  a  lunatic’s 
or  ex-lunatic’s  word  can  never  be  taken,  that  his  evidence  is 
always  tainted,  is  supplied  by  a  book  written  some  years  ago  by 
an  American  gentleman  entitled  “A  Mind  that  Found  Itself” 
(Longmans),  and  now  in  its  fifth  edition.  The  author  had 
himself  been  confined  in  three  different  asylums,  in  two  of  which 
he  w'as  abominably  ill-treated.  When  he  recovered  his  reason 
(and  his  account  of  his  insanity  and  his  recovery  from  it  is  of 
the  most  intense  psychological  interest),  he  determined,  though 
quite  a  young  man,  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Lunacy 
Reform,  and  with  this  object  wrote  the  record  of  his  experiences. 
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The  truth  of  this  record  has  never  for  one  moment  been  disputed, 
and  the  record  itself  has  earned  the  unstinted  praise  of  scores 
of  leading  American  psychiatrists  and  psychologists,  including 
the  late  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard.  But  Mr.  Beers 
has  done  more  than  this.  Mainly  through  his  efforts  and  agency 
tlie  American  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  was 
founded  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  which  now  has  affiliated 
branches  in  eighteen  different  States,  and  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine.  The  Committee  is  officered  by  the  most  eminent 
alienists  and  mental  physicians  in  America,  and  Mr.  Beers  is 
himself  the  Secretary.  More  than  a  million  doljars  have  already 
been  subscdbed  to  carry  out  schemes  of  reform,  many  of  which 
were  conceived  by  the  author  when  in  confinement,  and  were 
suggested  by  his  owr^  experience  and  sufferings.  Similar  societies 
have  been  founded  in  France,  Canada,  etc.,  and  only  last  ’May  an 
English  National  Council  for  Mental  Hygiene  was  instituted  in 
London,  on  the  same  lines.  And  all  this  has  been  the  work  of 
one  man,  and  that  man  an  ex-lunatic!  If  that  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  the  high  value  that  may  be  placed  on  a  lunatic’s  or, 
rather,  a  recovered  lunatic’s,  evidence,  I  do  not  know  what  is. 
.And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Beers’  book,  horrible  as  many 
of  his  revelations  are,  which  cannot  be  paralleled  in  English  and 
Colonial  asylums.  Is  not  the  inference  irresistible  that  if  Mr. 
Beers’  evidence  is  as  credible  as  it  admittedly  is,  the  evidence 
of  English  witnesses,  ex-lunatics  like  himself,  who  testify  to 
similar  forms  of  ill-treatment,  is  likely  to  be  equally  true?  At 
any  rate,  the  onus  of  proving  it  false  will  rest  upon  those  who 
deny  it,  and  will  not  depend  upon  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a  mental 
specialist,  and  the  facile  official  shibboleth  of  “delusions.” 

Montagu  Lomax. 
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Even  while  the  affairs  of  the  Near  East,  which  blazed  up  so 
rapidly  as  an  evil  portent,  were  being  debated,  the  greater  German 
problem  was  growing  daily  more  difficult  and  dangerous.  A  short 
breathing  space  yet  remains,  resulting  from  the  intervention  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  the  sands  are  running  out,  and  the 
time  approaches  when  the  question  of  Reparations  must  be  settled 
once  for  all.  The  malady  that  afflicts  Germany  is  not  hers  alone, 
though  hers  may  be  the  hunger.  It  will  infect  France  also,  and 
other  States,  if  economic  facts  continue  to  be  subjected  to  the 
evil  pressure  of  international  bitterness  and  suspicion.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  right,  as  it  is  a  duty,  to  speak  plainly  on  this  issue.  Dr. 
Walter  Rathenau  once  wrote  :  “  If  we  would  heal,  we  must  not 
fear  to  touch  the  injured  spot  even  though  it  hurt.”  The  simple 
fact,  then,  is  that  everything  turns  on  the  purposes  and  the 
attitude  of  France.  Impelled  by  a  dread  of  her  prostrate  adver¬ 
sary,  she  is  pursuing  a  policy  that  may  lead  straight  to  disaster. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  new  ”  Einkreisungspolitik.”  She 
discerns  the  grim  figure  of  Russia  behind  Germany.  Poland  is 
to  stand  between.  The  Austrian  Succession  States,  supplied 
with  arms  and  munitions,  are  to  hem  Germany  in.  Not  without 
responsibility  is  France  for  the  plight  of  Austria.  In  the  next 
place  it  is  a  policy  of  compression.  Reparations  are  demanded 
which,  in  no  conceivable  conditions,  can  be  paid,  and,  if  they 
could  be  paid,  would  ruin  the  trade  of  the  world.  The  Napoleonic 
idea  is  there  also.  The  Rhine  frontier  must  be  seized,  and  much 
more.  The  ghosts  of  Metternich  and  Talleyrand  are  afoot. 

No  one  questions  either  M.  Poincare’s  earnestness  or  his 
sincerity,  and  no  one  has  lightly  prejudged  the  attitude  he 
has  thought  it  right  to  maintain.  But  he  has  forgotten  the 
poverty  of  other  nations,  their  crippled  industries,  and  their 
difficulties,  and  he  can  adopt  no  standpoint  other  than  his  own. 
France  has  suffered,  it  is  true,  but  so  have  we.  Her  wounds 
are  visible;  ours  are  concealed,  but  deep  and  terrible.  We 
realise  the  position  of  France,  and  are  very  willing  to 
render  justice  and  reparation  to  her.  Her  disappointments  and 
losses  arc  great,  but  she  must  not  forget  British  losses,  nor  the 
greater  burdens  lx)rne  by  British  taxpayers.  Neither  must  she 
forget  that  there  is  terrible  danger  in  crushing  too  far  a  powerful 
spring  which  may  escape  control.  Wlien  asked  in  London  why 
France  did  not  disarm,  M.  Poincar^  said  she  was  not  satisfied 
regarding  her  security.  His  policy  is  still  inspired  by  a  con- 
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ception  of  international  relations  which  is  compounded  of 
suspicion  and  fear,  those  grim  twin  forces  which  are  the  root  of 
all  political  and  international  evil  in  the  world.  The  palpitating 
doubt  which  fills  the  French  official  mind  was  expressed  in  the 
iiuratified  and  therefore  ineffective  Treaty  signed  at  Versailles 
on  June  28th,  1919,  between  the  British  Empire  and  France, 
wherein  unprovoked  aggression  by  Germany  was  propounded  as 
the  basis  of  agreement.  Still  he  sees  Germany  armed  and 
menacing.  “How  can  we  trust  Germany?”  it  has  been  said. 
“  How  can  we  be  sure  that  she  will  not  delude  us  in  the  end ; 
what  are  our  guarantees ;  shall  we  not  enforce  sanctions ;  shall 
we  not  be  wise  to  hold  her  fast,  as  with  a  thumb-screw,  until  she 
pays?  ”  Such  are  the  thoughts  which  have  prevailed  in  France, 
and  which  will  continue  to  prevail  if  some  Frenchmen  have 
their  way.  There  has  been  a  desire,  born  of  dread,  to  break  up 
Germany,  permanently  to  maim  her,  to  subjugate  her.  to  make 
her  ix)werless,  so  to  pin  her  down  that  she  can  never  move  again. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  this.  It  is  to  be  read  in 
the  French  Press,  and  in  the  declarations  of  the  most  prominent 
Frenchmen,  and  has  been  translated  in  the  resistance  and  the 
actions  of  the  French  Government. 

Nevertheless,  a  cool  blast  of  air  had  passed  through  the  heated 
atmosphere  when  the  Bankers’  Committee,  confronted  with  the 
unbending  attitude  of  France,  relinquished  its  task.  Even  those 
whom  fervour  exalted  received  a  chilling  douche  when  the  Balfour 
Note  appeared,  just  when  hopes  ran  highest.  It  had  been  half 
forgotten  that  the  destruction  of  the  world’s  wealth  reduced  all 
the  great  European  Powers  to  a  state  of  financial  impotence, 
and  the  Note,  whatever  may  have  been  its  merits  or  demerits, 
or  the  timeliness  or  otherwise  of  its  appearance,  showed  tardy 
and  blinking  recognition  of  the  fact.  The  situation  was  fraught 
with  danger,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  M.  Poincar^ 
could  continue  to  hold  to  the  literal  text,  on  economic  questions, 
of  Treaty  or  agreement,  which  the  well-balanced  judgment  of 
European  and  American  finance  condemned  as  impossible  to  be 
realised.  Confronted  with  the  overwhelming  evidence  of  fact, 
he  seemed  half  disposed  to  revise  his  attitude,  but  the  political 
complication  was  not  unravelled.  Yet  no  longer  can  distorted 
vision  see  industrial  prosperity  or  the  sound  health  of  Europe 
rising  from  international  bitterness  or  the  remembrance  of  real  or 
fancied  wrongs.  Whatever  dregs  of  acid  recollection  and  what¬ 
ever  sedimentary  deposits  representing  the  hard  needs  of  the 
nations  may  exist,  they  must  yet  be  passed  through  the  alkaline 
medium  of  good  judgment,  renunciation,  cancellation  or  long 
suspension  of  debts  and  guaranteed  loans,  if  such  can  yet  be 
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raised.  The  outlook  is  now  more  cloudy  and  confused 
though  the  murky  mists  left  by  the  war  are  being  dissi¬ 
pated  by  the  breeze  of  common  sense.  The  sinister  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  which,  for  sheer  wrong-headedness,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  diplomacy,  has  WTOught  its  maximum 
of  evil,  by  sowing  dragon’s  teeth  which  must  yet  be  uprooted, 
and  bringing  the  Reparations  problem  to  the  amazing  pass  in 
which  it  yet  stands  in  defiance  of  economics  and  of  everything 
that  can  make  for  the  good  of  the  world.  There  is  a  loud  outcry 
for  its  revision.  It  was  a  monstrous  absurdity  to  include  in  its 
provisions  charges  for  pensions,  which  increase  the  Reparations 
demand  to  a  fabulous  figure,  and  w^ere  not  among  the  conditions 
under  w'hich  Germany  signed  the  Armistice.  To  mix  up  inter¬ 
national  policies  with  economic  realities  is  the  rankest  of  errors, 
and  the  question  of  Reparations  is  not  one  of  sentiment  but  of 
necessity. 

The  problem  before  Europe  is  one  of  supreme  gravity.  The 
Reparation  Commission  knows  that  very  well.  It  is  a  problem, 
moreover,  of  great  urgency.  The  headlong  fall  of  the  mark,  if 
it  follow  the  course  of  the  rouble  and  the  krone,  is  not  an  evil 
that  will  affect  Germany  alone.  Without  good  judgment  and 
sagacious  action,  it  promises  to  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the 
Euroi)ean  exchange,  with  general  bankruptcy,  unemployment, 
dislocation  of  trade  and  internal  broil.  Proximus  ardet 
Ucalegon.  France  must  be  blind  if  she  does  not  see  the 
dangers  that  threaten  her  and  much  else  of  Europe  if 
Germany  should  go  down  in  economic  and  social  cataclysm,  or, 
to  pay  her  debts,  should  flood  the  world  with  her  wares  and  cause 
universal  unemployment.  No  half-measures  can  avail  in 
this  emergency.  When  M.  Poincare  addressed  his  warning 
Note  to  the  Reparation  Commission,  he  had  in  mind  and  purpose 
for  Germany  a  short  moratorium,  with  stringent  financial 
reform,  the  strongest  of  guarantees  and  the  denouncing 
of  Germany  as  a  defaulter.  In  London  he  complained  that 
Germany  was  not  actually  paying  anything  by  way  of 
reparation,  though  she  had  paid  about  £500,000,000.  He  said 
she  was  being  continually  relieved  of  burdens  by  the  Repara¬ 
tion  Commission,  though  the  Commission  is  not  a  German, 
but  an  Allied  organisation.  There  could  be  no  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  “guarantees”  he  demanded,  which  included 
the  control  of  mines  and  forests.  According  to  extremist  writers, 
in  such  papers  as  the  Action  Frangaise,  the  guarantees  would 
include  not  only  the  handing  over  to  the  Reparation  Commission 
of  forests,  mines  and  other  properties,  but  even  the  subjection 
of  Germany  to  some  such  financial  rule  as  was  imposed  upon 
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the  Turks.  That  would  be  an  intolerable  blunder.  These 
guarantees  or  sanctions  which  M.  Poincar4  wants  are  classified 
as  “  productive.”  If  by  that  is  implied  the  further  paralysis  of 
Germany,  he  is  turning  his  back  on  the  very  object  he  wishes  to 
reach.  As  to  a  declaration  of  default  it  would  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that,  under  the  Treaty,  it  would  enable  France  to  under¬ 
take  independent  operations. 

There  are  two  alternatives  before  France.  There  may  be  an 
effort  to  destroy  Germany  by  crushing  her  under  obligations, 
which  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  Europe,  though  many  French¬ 
men  have  not  seemed  to  realise  that  fact ;  or  she  may  be  helped 
to  restore  her  finances  and  pay  what  is  due,  w'hich  would  be 
Europe’s  salvation,  though  unfortunately  there  are  Frenchmen 
who  appear  to  dread  any  return  of  German  prosperity,  behind 
which  they  think  they  discern  a  menace  to  their  future  security. 
It  is  now  recognised  that  Germany  not  only  can,  but  will,  pay 
reparations  to  a  very  appreciable  sum,  but  they  must  be  brought 
within  her  power,  not  only  in  regard  to  amount,  but  to  time 
and  period  of  payments.  It  is  really  astonishing  that  this  should 
ever  have  been  questioned  or  doubted. 

So  serious  are  the  dangers  which  flow  from  want  of  understand¬ 
ing  that  it  is  opportune  to  investigate,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  actual 
situation  and  outlook  of  Germany,  and  to  study  some  of  the  several 
points  that  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  her  stability  and  her 
policy.  Some  people  have  feared,  while  others  have  hoped,  that 
Germany  might  break  up  into  a  congeries  of  bickering  states. 
It  has  been  argued  that  her  Government  is  weak  and  unstable, 
and  in  peril  of  becoming  the  prey  of  reactionaries  or  separatists, 
unless,  at  the  other  end  of  the  political  scale,  it  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  vortex  of  Communism.  Other  people  have  said  that  Ger¬ 
many  is  merely  playing  for  time,  meditating  revenge,  secretly 
preparing  for  ”  the  day,”  amassing  arms  by  stealth,  organising 
troops  under  camouflage,  and  concocting  poison  gases,  where¬ 
with,  unwarned,  to  destroy  whole  populations.  These  ideas  have 
been  inculcated  in  the  French  people  by  such  convinced  and 
honest  patriots  as  M.  Poincare  and  Marshal  Foch,  who  desire  to 
leave  nothing  to  chance.  That  is  the  meaning  of  French  arma¬ 
ments.  M.  Poincare  admits  it.  Si  vis  pacem  para  bellum  is 
still  their  maxim.  With  regard  to  another  aspect  of  the  German 
question,  many  people  have  asserted  that  Germany  is  really  pros¬ 
perous  and  rich,  and  can  pay  indemnities  if  she  will,  and  is 
merely  “  shamming”  poverty.  It  has  been  accused  against  her 
that  she  is  wilfully  depressing  the  mark,  inflating  her  currency 
without  scruple,  wilfully  exporting  capital,  and  taking  every  pos¬ 
sible  step  to  confuse  and  delude  the  Allies,  with  the  object  of 
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evading  payment.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  examine  these 
questions  as  well  as  we  can,  in  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  the 
actual  situation  of  Germany  vis-il-vis  the  Allies. 

There  can  be  no  question  in  the  first  place  that  she  is  a  solid 
and  coherent  State.  French  efforts  to  sow  dissension  in  Germany 
have  failed.  When  Dr.  Eathenau  was  assassinated  the  augurs 
were  at  fault,  and  again  when  the  Bavarian  question  arose. 
They  had  failed  to  realise  the  real  political  attitude  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  people,  who  may  not  be  Republican  at  heart,  but  have  no 
liking  for  further  disturbance  or  revolution.  It  was  said  that 
reaction  was  lifting  its  head,  that  monarchists  were  on  the 
march,  and  that  the  State  was  in  danger.  But,  as  Treitschke 
said  in  one  of  his  Berlin  lectures,  a  dynasty  cannot  be  created 
at  will,  and  certainly  existing  dynasties  are  hopelessly  dis¬ 
credited.  Separatism  was  fermenting,  and  Bavaria  was  astir. 
Was  she  not  claiming  sovereignty,  and  rejecting  the  Central 
Government’s  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  Republic?  Did  she 
not  withdraw  her  troops  from  combined  exercises  in  order  to 
concentrate  them  at  home?  In  the  Reichsrat,  Herr  von  Preger 
had  declared  that  widespread  weariness  of  the  Reich  had  set  in. 
Bavaria  could  not  tolerate  the  economic  control  of  Berlin,  and 
fretted  bitterly  under  the  constitution  of  Weimar.  The 
Bavarians  have  certainly  a  strong  spirit  of  nationality,  and  do 
not  like  to  see  diminished  their  authority  in  finance,  in  law,  in 
the  control  of  defensive  organisations  and  railways,  and  in  legis¬ 
lation.  But  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  separatism. 
The  very  first  necessity  of  Bavaria  is  to  hold  fast  to  the  Reich, 
as  Count  Lerchenfeld  himself  personally  assured  me.  Herr 
von  Preger  was,  indeed,  compelled  to  withdraw  his  statement 
as  opposed  to  the  feeling  of  his  countrymen,  and  thereupon  de¬ 
clared  that  Bavaria  was  really  loyal  to  the  marrow.  It  may  be 
true  that  she  would  like  something  equivalent  to  our  ‘  ‘  Dominion 
status.”  What  is  true  of  Bavajia,  with  relation  to  her  fidelity 
to  the  Reich,  is  true  of  every  other  State  of  Germany.  None 
of  them  can  stand  alone,  or  has  any  desire  to  do  so. 

The  Germans  are  a  patriotic  and  broadly  united  people. 
There  are  some  things  they  bitterly  resent,  though  they  have  no 
disposition  now  to  open  afresh  the  problems  arising  from  the 
territorial  changes  effected  by  the  Treaty,  and  goodwill  may  yet 
assuage  bitterness.  Unfortunately,  there  exist  frontier  questions, 
which  may  yet,  through  untoward  incidents  or  national  fervour 
or  propaganda,  blaze  up  into  trouble.  That  is  a  great  danger  of 
the  future.  To  most  Germans  the  division  of  Upper  Silesia, 
which  voted  overwhelmingly  for  Germany  in  the  plebiscite,  is  a 
gross  wrong,  as  well  as  an  economic  disaster.  On  this  ground  the 
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League  of  Nations  is  not  regarded  with  great  fervour  in  the 
country.  To  Germans  the  Danzig  corridor  is  a  tragic  absurdity, 
and  the  occupation  of  the  Saar  Valley  an  utter  abomination. 
What  they  think  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  rarely  expressed, 
except  that  they  do  not  seem  to  believe  that  Alsace,  at  least, 
can  be  permanently  happy  under  the  rule  of  France.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  by  the  territorial  penalties  it  has  imposed 
ii[X)n  Germany,  has  had  the  effect  of  binding  the  Germans  still 
more  firmly  together.  When  Arndt,  in  the  days  when  Germany 
was  little  more  than  a  geographical  ex{)ression,  asked  “Was 
ist  das  Deutsche  Vaterland?’’ — was  it  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Pomerania,  Westphalia,  or  the  Bhineland,  or  any  other  German 
territory? — he  answered  always,  “O  nein  !  O  nein  !  0  nein  !  ’’ 
and  declared,  what  is  infinitely  more  true  now  : 

“  Das  soli  es  sein  !  das  soli  es  sein  ! 

Das  ganze  Deutschland  soil  es  sein.” 

And  now  we  read  on  some  of  the  new  postage  stamps  the  behest, 
‘‘ Seid  einig,  einig,  einig !  ’’  Therefore  let  us  put  out  of  our 
minds  any  fear  that  Germany  will  break  up.  Whatever  may 
liappen,  she  is  a  united  State,  though  there  are  persons  in 
France  who  would  li^Le  to  see  her  otherwise. 

The  truth  is  that  the  monarchists  and  reactionaries  are  but 
a  handful,  and  there  has  certainly  been  a  great  rally  to  the 
Pepublic.  The  Centre  party  is  consolidated,  the  Socialists  are 
with  it,  and  only  the  extremists  are  on  the  wings.  Human 
nature  has  not  been  eliminated.  Old  soldiers  inevitably  cling 
to  the  traditions  of  their  class,  and  young  men  indulge  in 
dreams.  Some  of  them  may  collect  arms,  and  possibly  hold 
secret  conclave,  and  some  of  them  may  drill  by  moonlight.  They 
are  the  Jacobites  of  Germany.  The  mass  of  the  population  is 
against  them,  and  they  are  powerless  for  evil.  Communism  and 
Ik)lshevism,  in  case  of  economic  disaster,  are  a  far  gi’eater  peril 
to  the  existing  State,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  extremists 
of  that  type  have  their  arms  ready  for  the  chosen  moment.  But 
the  Germans  are  seeking  order  and  security,  and  will  repress 
with  fierce  determination  any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  these 
necessities.  Peace  is  even  more  their  need  now  than  it  was 
in  the  times  when  Bismarck  strove  for  it  in  the  years  after 
1870.  There  is  nothing  the  Germans  have  nearer  to  their  hearts 
than  the  “  Wiederaufbau  ”  of  their  country.  Thus  only  can 
they  take  their  place  in  the  work  of  the  world,  and  thus  only 
can  reparations  be  paid. 

We  turn  now  to  the  common  belief  that  the  Germans  are  a 
military  people,  whose  ultimate  objects  will  bring  them  into 
conflict  with  their  neighbours.  There  are  frontier  problems,  as 
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w€  have  seen,  which  might  conceivably  be  the  spark  to  set  all 
in  flame.  We  cannot  forget  that  Germany  was  made  by  the 
sword,  nor  ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  last  resort,  she  must 
be  defended  by  the  sw'ord.  To  the  German  people,  apart  from 
their  rulers,  the  Army  has  stood  much  as  the  Fleet  has  stood 
to  the  Briton.  How  far  Germany  has  depended  on  her  strong 
army  may  be  seen  by  what  some  of  her  greatest  sons  have  said 
long  before  Bernhardi  blossomed  into  a  sinister  pamphleteer. 
“  War,”  declared  Frederick  the  Great,  “  opens  the  most  fruitful 
field  of  all  virtues.”  ”  To  supplant  or  be  supplanted,”  wrote 
Goethe,  ”  is  of  the  essence  of  life.”  ”  Man  is  stunted  by  peace¬ 
ful  days,”  said  Schiller.  To  Humboldt  war  was  ‘‘one  of  the 
most  salutary  elements  in  the  moulding  of  the  human  race.” 
Perhaps  these  sayings,  uttered  in  times  when  Germany  was 
being  forged  on  the  anvil,  may  have  proved,  in  their  effect, 
something  more  than  philosophical  estimates  of  the  influence 
exerted  upon  character  and  morals  by  strenuous  endeavour  and 
final  sacrifice  in  a  national  cause.  Other  people,  in  other 
countries,  ancient  and  modern,  have  said  like  things.  ‘‘  Arma 
virumque  cano  ”  is  in  all  our  school  books,  and,  as  a  corrective, 
we  may  recall  that  Buskin,  in  his  younger  days,  wrote  in  a 
similar  strain.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  great  series  of 
diplomatic  documents  which  is  now  being  published  officially  in 
Germany,  shows  us  Bismarck,  the  man  of  blood  and  iron,  en¬ 
tirely  preoccupied,  after  1870,  in  striving  for  peace,  and  regard¬ 
ing  war  as  the  great  peril  to  Germany. 

The  French  protest  that  they  are  all  for  peace.  This  may 
be  read  in  such  publications  as  the  Echo  du  RJiin  and  the 
Nachrichtenblatt,  issued  from  their  propaganda  office  at  Coblenz. 
They  do  not  tell  us  that  they  maintain  an  immense  army  on  a 
war  footing  in  the  Rhine  countries,  including  a  large  force 
of  blacks.  They  do  not  say  that  they  have  compelled  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  lay  out  for  their  army,  and  withdraw'  from  agriculture, 
immense  training  and  flying  grounds,  with  barracks  and  other 
facilities,  and  that  the  total  cost  imposed  on  Germany  up  to 
the  end  of  March,  1922,  was  officially  estimated  at  5,536,954,542 
gold  marks  (roughly  1;'277,C)00,0C)0)  and  14  milliards  of  paper 
marks.  Neither  is  it  generally  known  that  there  is  this  year 
a  further  demand  for  like  military  provisions,  adding  still  more 
to  the  charges ;  and  it  may  shock  some  people  to  learn  that  in 
the  former  figures  is  included  compulsory  provision  of  a  certain 
number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  for  the  troops.  Again,  no  attention 
is  paid  to  a  dangerous  propaganda  carried  on  amongst  children  in 
such  little  books  as  M.  Fournier’s  Histoire  de  la  Grande  Guerre 
raconUe  a  deux  Enfant^.  (Gedalge.) 
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The  German  people  have  passed  through  a  fiery  furnace  and 
have  been  purged.  It  is  an  error  to  think  that  they  are  actively 
bellicose.  Perhaps  no  people  really  are,  be  they  German 
workers,  British  artisans,  French  peasants,  Spanish  muleteers, 
Italian  contadini,  or  the  stock  breed  of  any  country.  Certainly 
the  Germans  had  pride  and  exhilaration  in  great  military  parades, 
and  when  fighting  was  to  be  done  they  fought  as  well  as,  and 
better  than,  many  other  peoples,  just  as  they  act  when  other 
duties  are  set  before  them.  But  Potsdam  was  never  Germany. 
It  was  not  the  German  people  who  rattled  the  sword  and 
thuiuped  the  council  table  with  the  iron  fist.  They  gladly 
escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  the  drill-sergeant,  and  those  who 
have  seen  them,  as  I  have,  discharged  from  their  period  of  ser¬ 
vice,  will  know  with  what  joy  they  forsook  the  barrack  room 
for  the  field,  the  office,  or  the  shop,  singing,  as  Germans  will, 
as  they  went,  and  waving  their  canes  in  token  of  their  freedom 
newly  acquired. 

More  important  is  it,  therefore,  to  understand  the  attitude, 
outlook,  and  purposes  of  the  German  Government.  This  sub¬ 
ject,  imiwrtant  as  it  is,  shall  not  detain  us  long;  it  is  really 
quite  simple  to  those  who  have  lived  in  Germany.  The 
situation  of  the  Government  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
studied  it.  The  Republic  is  securely  seated  on  democracy — 
“the  most  popular  form  of  the  State,”  as  Treitschke  admitted 
— except  for  the  fear  that  disintegrating  influences  may  yet  sap 
the  foundation,  and  the  social  edifice  collapse.  That  is  the 
real  and  the  only  danger,  though  since  the  murder  of  Rathenau, 
the  Republic  has  gained  in  strength.  On  the  question  of  the 
assumed  military  outlook  of  Germany,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  governing  power  is  now  confronted  with  such  difficulties, 
is  so  engrossed  in  internal  problems,  is  so  menaced  by  catas¬ 
trophic  changes,  and  has  been  reduced  to  such  powerlessness 
by  the  Treaty,  that  to  attribute  to  it  hostile  puiposes  against 
any  other  country  is  transparently  absurd.  To  live  amongst  the 
people  is  to  see  how  little  they  are  disposed,  and  how  little  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be  disposed,  to  aggressive  purposes.  To 
look  far  along  the  avenue  of  the  future  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
What  will  happen  within  the  next  twenty-five  years  no  man  can 
tell,  and  it  is  useless  to  speculate.  Therefore,  we  must  be 
guided  only  by  what  we  know,  and  all  we  know  about  Germany 
is  that,  if  her  stability  be  maintained,  and  her  progress  be  not 
unfairly  impeded  by  others,  she  promises  to  become  and  remain 
a  peaceful  and  industrious  member  of  the  society  of  European 
nations.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said,  with  unassailable  truth,  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  material  in  Germany  which  would  enable 
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her  to  spring  a  military  surprise  uixm  her  old  enemies.  He 
also  said,  in  a  memorandum  to  his  colleagues  in  Paris,  that  if 
Germany  felt  “she  had  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  Peace 
of  1919,  she  would  find  means  for  exacting  restitution  from 
her  conquerors’’ — which  is  surely  a  good  reason  for  revising  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

it  is  pre-eminently  necessary  for  Euioi)e  that  Germany  should 
be  economically  sound,  and  in  a  large  measure  prosperous.  This 
is  surely  an  elementary  pro{X)sition .  In  this  way  only  can  she 
support  the  colossal  burdens  that  are  imposed  upon  her.  Tho.se 
who  know  Germany  best  know  well  that  she  will  not  evade 
reparation  payments  if  the  demands  lie  within  the  limits  of  the 
jwssible.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  August  3rd,  1922,  said  he  had  no  doubt  Germany 
desired  to  pay.  There  is  a  preliminary  condition  which  was 
expressed  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor  at  the  forty-third  assembly 
of  the  German  Industry  and  Trade  Council  on  September  14  : 

“  Zuerst  Brod,  dann  erst  Beparationen.’’  First  let  us  eat  and 
then  we  will  pay  !  To  say  that  Germany  is  now  prosperous  and 
thriving,  as  is  constantly  asserted  by  shallow  observers  who  see 
only  the  surface  of  things,  is  manifestly  absurd.  ]\I.  I’oincare 
shared  this  delusion.  There  is  the  appearance  or  reflection  of 
prosperity,  and  not  the  substance,  and  if  we  are  not  cautious  and 
judicious,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  we  shall  grasp  at  the  reflec¬ 
tion  and  lose  the  reality.  With  the  terrible  collapse  of  the  mark, 
and  the  rise  in  prices,  the  hardships  and  the  grinding  jx)verty  of 
masses  of  the  people,  the  shrinking  exports,  the  crushing  taxa¬ 
tion,  the  forced  loan,  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  almost  inevit¬ 
able  strikes,  the  situation  is  increasingly  alarming.  When  the 
forced  loan  was  contemplated  it  was  worth  £50,000,000,  but 
when  the  loan  was  issued  the  value  had  fallen  to  .£'20,000,000. 
Could  anything  illustrate  better  the  stupendous  difficulties  that 
confront  the  German  Government?  It  is  only  by  a  moratorium, 
and  the  setting  of  the  reparations  upon  some  reasonable  basis, 
with  necessary  control,  that  Germany  can  be  saved  from  the 
abyss.  Yet  the  French  view  is  that  there  can  be  no  moratorium 
without  fresh  gages  and  crippling  coiiliol. 

The  war  has  not  left  the  German  people  where  it  found  them. 
The  whole  nation  has  passed  through  a  cataclysm,  is  conscious 
of  the  great  political  and  economic  dangers  that  threaten  it  and 
endanger  its  future,  and  is  fighting  to  resist  them.  The  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  war,  and  of  the  blockade,  which  continued  long 
after  hostilities  had  ceased,  the  failure  in  the  field  of  battle,  the 
frightful  losses  of  kindred  and  friends,  the  breakdown  of  the 
system  under  which  the  nation  had  become  great,  the  disappear- 
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ance  of  the  Kaiser,  the  Kings  and  the  Grand  Dukes,  the  end 
of  the  military  order  which  had  disciplined  the  people,  and  of  the 
police  system  which  had  deprived  them  of  political  initiative- 
all  these  things  have  utterly  changed  the  outlook,  if  they  have 
not  altered  the  character,  of  most  of  the  Germans,  The  suffer¬ 
ing  is  still  acute  in  many  classes  of  the  population.  The  Dutch 
people  are  even  now  feeding  and  housing  German  children. 
Taxation  is  crushing,  prices  are  high  and  rising,  and  it  is  a  hard 
struggle  for  many  people  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  the 
very  people  who  suffer  most  had  often,  during  the  war,  famine 
for  their  bedfellow.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  hardly  sur¬ 
prising  that  some  men  have  lost  their  balance  and  become 
desperate,  and  the  tragic  deaths  of  Erzberger  and  Rathenau 
were  the  outcome.  Like  the  murderer  in  Macbeth,  they  were 
men  whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world  had  so 
incensed  that  they  were  reckless  of  w'hat  they  did  to  spite 
the  world.  We  also,  who  have  seen  jwlitical  murder  at  its 
fell  work  in  London,  and  horror  following  horror  in  Ireland, 
should  be  in  a  position  to  understand  what  is  taking  place  in 
Germany. 

Evidently  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution  in  dealing 
with  German  reparations,  remembering  that  not  only  the 
healthy  future  of  Germany,  but  the  economic  soundness  of 
Europe  depend  on  judicious  action.  Just  before  the  London  Con¬ 
ference  the  Reparation  Commission  itself  enforced  this  attitude. 
.\s  a  consequence  of  the  war  Germany  has  lost  all  her  overseas 
possessions,  and  she  has  lost  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  a  great  part  of 
East  Prussia  and  a  considerable  area  of  Silesia,  as  well  as  Memel, 
Danzig,  Eupen,  jNIalmedy  and  a  part  of  Schleswig,  while  the 
future  of  the  Saar  basin  is  still  uncertain.  She  has  delivered 
great  quantities  of  coal  and  other  material,  and  immense  herds 
of  cattle  and  droves  of  other  animals  in  restitution.  Every  ten 
minutes  of  the  working  day  does  a  train  caiTying  500  tons  of 
coal  depart  to  France,  and  yet  to  the  very  same  district  from 
which  this  coal  is  taken  is  other  coal  imported  from  England 
or  elsewhere  to  keep  industries  going  and  even  to  hoist  the  coal 
that  is  sent  away.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Extensive  areas  of  agricultural  land  and  mineral  resources  have 
gone  from  Germany.  The  heavy  strokes  of  Versailles  have 
seriously  crippled  her  economic  power.  The  amount  of  the 
reparation  indemnities  laid  u{X)n  her  are  said  to  amount  to 
T6 ,600 ,000 ,000  (exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  Armies  of  Occupation 
and  some  other  charges),  of  which  sum  France  wants  something 
more  than  one-half.  Towards  this  crushing  figure  it  w’as  esti¬ 
mated  that  up  to  July  31  st,  19-22,  she  had  paid  to  the  Reparation 
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Commission  in  gold  and  foreign  currency,  the  equivalent  of  paper 
marks,  ships,  coal,  deliveries  in  kind,  and  in  the  cessions  of  State 
properties  m  ceded  territories,  dG392,000,000,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  value  of  the  Saar  mines,  estimated  at  £23,000,000,  as 
also  a  sum  of  some  £38,000,000  towards  a  settlement  of  adverse 
balances  against  her  incurred  before  the  war. 

What  is  now  required  in  dealing  with  this  vital  question  is 
high  leadership,  rising  from  the  sagest  counsel,  and  it  can  come 
from  no  country  other  than  our  own.  England  must  use  loftv 
and  far-sighted  capacity,  looking  for  the  common  good  of  the 
nations,  and  not  for  her  own  interest,  because,  in  the  long  run, 
what  is  good  for  one  must 'be  for  the  good  of  all.  A  sound 
Entente  with  France  may  yet  be  put  in  the  forefront.  It  was 
the  great  steadying  and  restraining  force  in  international  policy. 
But  for  the  Entente  w'e  might  now  have  had  the  occupation  of 
the  Ruhr,  which  would  have  had  incalculable  consequences  of 
disaster.  To  shake  the  universe  cannot  be  good  policy.  The 
Entente  has  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  business 
of  reparations,  having  caused  France  to  take  a  somewhat  steadier 
outlook.  It  is 'necessary  to  define  Germany’s  liabilities  on  a  new 
basis,  though  France  has  been  reluctant  to  move  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  her  resistance  was  the  cause  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
Bankers’  Committee.  It  was  impossible  to  finance  a  debtor 
whose  liabilities  could  .not  be  defined  within  any  possible  limit 
of  payment.  Things,  however,  moved,  and  French  financial 
authorities,  like  those  of  other  countries,  if  not  the  French 
Government,  were  beginning  to  see  that  the  reparations  debt 
must  be  brought  within  manageable  proportions,  the  transaction 
of  payment  being  at  present  not  capable  of  being  dealt  with  at 
aU. 

The  problem  is  but  a  part  of  the  larger  problem  of  the  general 
indebtedness  of  the  nations,  as  is  being  seen  more  clearly  every 
day.  The  United  States,  for  reasons  which  are  chiefly  of  a 
national  character,  will  not  take  any  initiative  in  this  matter. 
She  cannot  be  expected  to  repair  en'ors  which  are  of  European 
making.  It  would  be  the  utmost  unwisdom  to  urge  her  to  do 
so.  Nothing  having  the  appearance  of  pressure  can  be  put  on 
the  United  States.  That  would  be  at  once  misunderstood,  and 
an  immense  harm  w’ould  be  done.  The  Balfour  Note  dis¬ 
appointed  those  who  looked  for  statesmanship.  It  implied  a 
bargain  with  the  States.  They  must  revise  their  policy,  or  they 
would  be  to  blame  if  anything  went  wrong  in  Europe.  But  the 
American  Treasury  was  not  moved.  The  attitude  was  stiffened, 
and  nothing  resulted  but  irritation  and  resentment,  which  make 
relations  more  difficult.  No  good  whatever  can  come  of  utter¬ 
ances  like  these. 
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There  can  be  nothing  of  bargaining  in  this  matter.  Our 
indebtedness  to  the  States  has  been  given  as  ^£967,000,000, 
largely  incurred  on  account  of  our  Allies,  though  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  obligation  of  payment,  and  it  is  a  good  debt  which 
must  be  funded  and  paid.  It  stands  upon  an  entirely  different 
footing  from  the  debts  of  France,  Italy  and  Belgium  to  Great 
Britain.  The  sooner  bonds  are  issued  for  the  ultimate  payment 
of  the  American  loan  the  better  will  it  be  for  a  sounder  under¬ 
standing  between  the  people.  Our  bond  must  be  as  good  as  our 
word.  If  we  are  to  take  the  right  lead  in  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe,  our  own  position  must  be  made  clear  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  Then  we  may  be  sure  that  the  w'eight  of 
the  United  States  will  be  with  us  in  the  great  settlement  of 
Europe.  Many  Americans  would  wish  to  cancel  the  debt,  but, 
until  the  world  has  moved  much  farther,  and  moved  from  the 
spirit  of  the  Balfour  Note,  there  can  be  no  progress  in  that 
direction. 

That  France,  Italy  and  Belgium  are  indebted  to  us  is  another 
matter — France  to  the  extent  of  about  ^584,000,000,  Italy  of 
some  £500,000,000,  and  Belgium  of  over  £100,000,000.  There 
is  no  parity  between  these  debts  and  our  debt  to  the  United 
States.  No  one  supposes  that  France  will  repudiate  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  though  that  procedure  has  been  suggested  or  advocated 
by  a  few  French  newspapers,  and  it  has  been  said  that  we 
could  never  have  presumed  the  debt  would  be  paid. 
France  would  wish  to  pay,  though  some  modification  of  the  debt 
must  come.  But  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  mere  gesture 
on  our  part  if  we  struck  the  debt  from  the  immediate  account. 
A  long  moratorium  might  be  allowed  to  France,  and,  according” 
to  her  means,  as  Germany  paid  her,  so  she  might  pay  us,  and 
we  might  pay  the  United  States.  These  are  proposals  that 
could  be  arranged  by  bankers.  There  is  some  delicacy  in  the 
matter,  but  goodwill  may  yet  overcome  all  difficulty.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  French  debt  applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the 
debts  of  the  other  Powers.  For  practical  purposes  no  account 
can  be  taken  of  the  Russian  debt  of  over  £650,000,000. 

The  object  of  remitting  or  retarding  the  French  debt  would  be 
to  relieve  France  of  a  present  or  contingent  burden,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  would  be  that  she  would  fall  in  with  our  view  concern¬ 
ing  German  reparations,  and  enable  them  to  be  reduced  to  a 
manageable  form.  It  is  clear  that  bankers  throughout  the 
world  are  convinced  that  the  reparations,  on  the  basis 
first  projected,  are  utterly  beyond  the  possibility  of  payment. 
It  must  also  be  realised  that  a  short  term  moratorium  would  be 
merely  a  palliative,  and  would  imply  a  threat  at  its  termination. 
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What  is  required  is  a  longer  term,  probably  of  three  years,  during 
which  German  finances  could  become  orderly,  and  arrangements 
for  payment  could  be  made. 

It  remains  now  to  deal  with  two  other  questions — the  depre¬ 
ciation  of  the  mark  and  the  flight  of  capital  from  Germany  in 
relation  to  which  it  has  beeji  charged  against  the  German 
Government  that  they  have  wilfully  and  intentionally  created 
the  situation.  The  value  of  currency  depends  primarily  on  the 
internal  and  external  credit  of  a  country,  and  these  upon  its 
stability  and  solvency.  In  Germany,  impoverished  by  exhaust¬ 
ing  war,  reduced  to  hunger,  its  Government  weak,  and  its  future 
endangered,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  mark  .should  fall.  The 
decline  in  the  value  of  the  mark  is  certainly  not  entirely  due  to 
the  reparation  payments,  though  the  absorption  of  money  in 
those  payments  withdrew  it  from  profitable  use  in  industries, 
and  shortage  of  capital  is  now  gravely  cri[)pling  German  enter¬ 
prise.  The  decline  became  sharp  when  the  Bankers’  Committee 
failed,  and  headlong  after  the  assassination  of  Dr.  Bathenau  and 
the  failure  of  the  London  Conference.  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  the  only  two  of  the  Allies  who  raised 
considerable  sums  by  taxation,  and  Great  Britain  had  to  resort 
to  heavy  loans.  Germany  could  rai.se  no  loans  after  1919. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  can  believe  the  decline 
of  the  mark  to  be  of  advantage  to  Germany.  The  purchasing 
value  of  money  is  reduced,  the  exchange  tells  more  strongly 
against  Germany,  foreign  currencies  have  to  be  lx)ught  at 
ruinous  prices,  import  becomes  more  difficult,  and  export  is 
reduced,  industry  is  imperilled,  the  middle  classes  are  plunged 
into  want,  the  workman  can  no  longer  live  on  his  wages, 
his  demands  are  increased,  and  there  are  inevitable  strikes, 
followed  by  the  dislocation  of  industries,  and  the  increased 
danger  of  social  breakdown.  Collective  bargaining  becomes 
almost  impossible,  and  the  workmen’s  agreements  cannot  be 
upheld.  They  are  superseded  by  new  conditions  before  tbe  ink 
is  dry  0)i  the  paper  on  which  they  are  concluded.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  great  employer  of  lalwur,  and  whenever  the  wages  are 
increased,  it  is  the  taxpayer  who  has  to  find  the  money.  The 
purchasing  of  raw  materials  and  food  and  coal  from  abroad 
becomes  much  more  difficult  when  the  mark  goes  lower.  The 
problem  before  the  Government  in  raising  money  by  taxation  or 
purchasing  it  from  other  countries  becomes  infinitely  more  in¬ 
tractable.  Inflation  is  an  immense  evil.  Yet  German  bankers 
and  business  men  have  supported  it.  Some  of  them  may 
actually  profit  by  it.  It  favours  cheap  production,  and  produc¬ 
tion  is  vital  to  Germany.  Without  foreign  markets  she 
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cannot  exist.  But  the  gold  basis  of  exchange  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  nothing  takes  its  place.  The  loss  of  the  world’s 
wealth  in  the  war  is  beyond  all  calculation,  and  the  economic- 
consequences  are  tremendous  and  portend  disaster.  Financiers 
and  economists  who  have  examined  the  question  of  inflation 
realise  that  Germany  could  pursue  no  other  course  than  that  she 
pursues,  fraught  as  it  is  with  progressive  and  cumulative  evils. 
How  great  are  these  evils  may  be  seen  from  figures  recently 
given  by  Dr.  Urbig,  director  of  the  Diskonto-Gesellschaft,  which 
show  that  while  the  total  issue  of  70  milliards  of  marks  on 
January  31st,  1920,  was  worth  5.15  milliards  of  gold  marks,  on 
August  31st,  1922,  the  issue  of  337  milliards  was  worth 
only  0.83  gold  milliards.  These  significant  figures  show-  how 
critical  is  the  position  for  the  German  Government,  and  suggest 
that  bankers  and  not  politicians  must  examine  this  question,  and, 
if  they  can,  solve  the  urgent  problem.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
senseless  to  believe  that  Germany,  driven  by  some  mad  impulse 
or  sinister  purpose,  has  wdlfully  deflated  the  mark  or  caused 
inflation.  There  may  have  been  ill  judgment,  mistakes  and 
faulty  calculations,  but  Germany  has  to  suffer,  and  her  Govern¬ 
ment  becomes  more  and  more  embarrassed. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  “  flight  from  the 
mark  ”  is  a  device  of  German  sinister  astuteness  hardly  to  be 
differentiated  from  the  alleged  wilful  depreciation  of  the  mark. 
No  doubt  this  “flight,”  as  the  investment  of  German  capital 
abroad  is  called,  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  mark,  and  perhaps 
it  might  have  been  arrested.  That  is  uncertain.  The  whole 
question  has  been  misunderstood.  Probably  not  more  than 
£200,000,000  of  German  capital  is  invested  abroad,  and  clearly 
to  interfere  with  business  operations  does  not  fall  within  the 
province  of  government.  To  place  capital  in  safety,  and  in 
securities  which  will  bear  proper  interest,  is  an  elementary 
principle  of  sound  economy.  It  is  the  hope  and  intention  of  all 
who  have  money  to  invest  in  business  or  securities.  Countless 
millions  of  British  capital  have  been  placed  in  the  securities. 
Government  and  other,  of  the  United  States,  South  America, 
China,  Japan,  and  other  countries — alas!  including  Russia.  All 
this  has  been  done  with  the  object  of  placing  money,  if  possible, 
in  safety,  where  it  might  increase  in  volume  and  return  interest. 
Germans  have  invested  capital  abroad  in  order  to  avoid  crushing 
taxation  and  the  danger  of  automatic  depreciation.  They  do 
not  actively  buy  national  Treasury  Bills  as  the  Government 
hoped,  because  they  are  repayable  in  the  scale  of  the  falling 
mark.  It  is  more  profitable  to  embark  in  some  solid  trade  or  to 
invest  money  in  w'aterw^ays,  railways  or  some  productive  and 
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remunerative  plant.  If  confidence  existed  in  the  political  future, 
and  in  the  mark,  capital  would  come  back  to  Germany,  The 
Government  is  competing  for  money  with  trade  and  foreign 
investment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  capital  could 
be  brought  back  by  compulsion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  the  “  flight  from  the  mark  ”  was  the  economic 
result  of  the  plight  of  the  mark,  and  of  nothing  else.  The 
only  deep-laid  purpose  in  it  was  to  avoid  loss,  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  gain.  There  was  nothing  Machiavellian  about  it.  Possibly 
wild  speculation  in  marks  may  have  affected  the  value,  but  the 
Englishman  with  his  pound  sterling  and  the  American  with  his 
dollar  is  in  a  far  better  position  to  undertake  great  operations 
in  this  line  than  is  the  German  with  his  depreciated  mark. 

At  the  end  of  this  inquiry,  in  which  we  have  considered  the 
situation  and  attitude  of  Germany,  and  have  examined  some  of 
the  arguments,  or  rather  allegations,  which  have  been  ma<le  with 
relation  thereto,  we  reach  certain  clear  and  definite  conclusions. 
We  find  France  calling  urgently  for  funds  required  to  meet  the 
crushing  expenditure  involved  by  the  restoration  of  her  devastated 
regions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  persistent  attitude,  refusing 
to  establish  the  actual  effective  liability  of  Germany,  thus  im¬ 
peding  progress  towards  the  loans  which  would  supply  her  need, 
and  maintaining  herself  as  a  great  military  Power  at  heavy 
cost.  We  see  Germany,  staggering  under  a  load  of  debt,  as  she 
strides  through  a  forest  filled  with  economic  obstructions  such  as 
no  nation  ever  encountered  before,  or  undoubtedly  not  to  any¬ 
thing  like  the  same  degree — certainly  busy,  and  apparently, 
though  not  really,  prosperous — looking  for  light  in  some  clear 
knowledge  of  the  economic  possibilities  of  the  Reparations  claim. 
These  two  nations,  and,  indeed,  nearly  every  other  nation,  are 
suffering  from  the  loss  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  which,  in  the 
terrible  war,  was  upon  a  stupendous  scale.  They  have  all  need 
of  one  another,  as  the  war  has  taught  us  more  forcibly  than  ever 
we  realised  before.  The  fearful  visible  destruction  is  mostly 
in  Northern  France  and  Belgium,  but  if  the  tide  of  war  had 
flowed  the  other  way  it  would  have  been  visible  in  Germany. 
War  is  a  scourge  which  clears  the  ground  it  passes  over  as 
effectually  as  a  swarm  of  locusts,  but  infinitely  more  brutally. 
We  see  what  has  happened  in  the  civil  war  in  Ireland,  where 
the  destruction  of  property  is  colossal. 

There  is  some  light  in  the  situation.  The  Wiesbaden  agree¬ 
ment,  made  effective  by  the  Stinnes-de  Lubersac  arrange¬ 
ment,  shows  that  men  of  good  will  are  working  together.  The 
German  workman  will  work  well  for  his  country’s  recovery. 
He  is  not  content  with  a  restricted  eight-hours  day.  But  he  will 
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work  better,  and  recovery  may  be  speedy  if  he  can  see  the 
fruitful  results  of  his  labours.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  put 
forth  his  best  energies  as  the  bond-slave  of  others. 

The  clear  and  definite  conclusion,  then,  which  we  reach  is 
that  the  time  has  come  when  the  nations,  recently  enemies, 
must  unite  to  create  anew  what  they,  in  their  madness,  have 
destroyed,  for  be  it  noted,  incidentally,  that  no  small  proportion 
of  the  ruin  wrought  in  France  was  wrought  by  French  and 
Allied  guns.  Recrimination  and  denunciation  can  no  longer  be 
tolerated.  On  them  nothing  can  be  built.  What  is  imperative 
is  to  knit  afresh  the  brotherhood  of  the  nations.  We  shall  not 
attain  that  object  by  reducing  Germany  further,  or  upbraiding 
and  condemning  the  Germans  as  the  criminals  of  Europe,  and 
inviting  them  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in 
a  white  sheet,  as  if  possessed  with  a  devil,  beating  their  breasts 
and  strewing  ashes  on  their  heads,  to  be  exorcised  with  bell,  book 
and  candle.  Progress  is  not  to  be  made  in  that  way.  We  must 
purge  our  minds  and  not  suffer  the  eternal  to  be  governed  by  the 
temporal.  We  must  not  be  like  the  late  estimable  M.  Saint- 
Saens  who  invoked  Heaven  that  the  name  of  Wagner  might  be 
blotted  out  of  memory,  nor  like  the  equally  estin^able  M.  Barres 
who  said  Nietzsche  and  Wagner  together  had  concocted  a  poison 
for  the  body  politic  which  must  be  utterly  eradicated  from  the 
system.  This  attitude  of  intelligent  men  was  the  outcome  of 
what  people,  rubbing  their  eyes  as  they  awake  from  their  uneasy 
dreams  of  war,  have  learned,  in  these  days,  to  call  “  war 
psychology,”  a  phrase  which  even  business  men  are  not  ashamed 
to  use  in  order  to  excuse  their  stupendous  miscalculations.  War 
is  no  longer  with  us.  France  and  Germany  are  neighbours  and 
will  remain  neighbours.  Old  policies  die.  Even  in  1900 
France  was  still  inspired  by  her  traditional  hatred  of  England, 
Russia  still  harboured  the  idea  of  wresting  India  from  the 
'British,  the  United  States  still  cherished  the  unfriendly  feelings 
of  1775  and  1812,  Now  we  see  how  all  these  policies  have 
passed  away,  and  so  hatred  of  Germany  must  pass  away.  Other¬ 
wise  there  will  be  disaster.  The  haunting  spectres  of  Suspicion 
and  Fear  must  vanish.  The  London  Conference  did  not  end 
everything.  The  former  Allied  nations  have  a  great  task  before 
them.  Each  has  to  be  protected  from  social  and  economic 
disaster.  This  may  be  achieved  by  deep  but  not  protracted 
reflection,  wise  counsel  with  one  another,  and  sagacious  action 
as  the  outcome  of  both.  Thus  may  France  be  relieved  in  her 
sad  distress,  Germany  be  helped  to  remove  progressively  the 
weight  of  her  real  indebtedness,  and  the  health  of  Europe  be 
finally  restored.  John  Leyland. 
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The  reviews  for  April  last  contain  two  articles  on  the  new  Bvron 
letters — one  by  Lord  Ernie  in  the  Quarterly,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 
Ellis  in  the  Fortnightly.  Both  are  interesting;  but  Mr.  Ellis,  in 
his  article,  has  thought  fit  to  introduce  the  question  of  the  Astarte 
charge.  The  persistence  with  which  Byron’s  personal  character  is 
attacked  by  his  own  countrymen  is  remarkable.  Lord  Ernie  docs 
not  discuss  this  matter,  but  observes:  “  Instead  of  enjoying  Don 
Juan  as  a  priceless  gift  to  our  literature,  we  are  stiU  wrangling  over 
the  unproved^  scandal  of  his  domestic  life.”  Astarte,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  title  of  a  book  published,  for  private  circulation, 
by  Byron’s  grandson  in  1905,  and  republished,  with  additions,  by 
the  grandson’s  widow  in  1921  for  circulation  among  the  general 
public.  The  object  of  this  work  is  sufficiently  astonishing,  being 
to  establish  that  the  author’s  illustrious  anjestor  had  been  guilty 
of  incest  with  his  half-sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  had  had  a  child  by 
her,  born  on  April  15th,  1814.  This  charge  has  been  dealt  with  in 
various  periodicals  and  books,  including  the  Edinburgh  Review  for 
October,  1921,  and  the  National  Revieiv  for  October,  1921,  and 
March,  1922;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  travel  over  all  the  old  argu¬ 
ments.  In  the  article  of  Mr.  Ellis,  however,  it  is  stated  that  the 
charge  is  supported  by  the  new'  Byron  correspondence;  and  this 
assertion  calls  for  some  comment.  Anyone  whose  mind  is  made 
up  that  the  Astarte  charge  is  true  is  naturally  disposed  to  regard 
Byron’s  writings  w’ith  suspicion.  Mr.  Ellis  sets  out  a  short  extract 
from  a  letter  (April  25th,  1814)  from  By^ron  to  Lady  Melbourne, 
which  he  says  contains  ”  undeniable  allusion  ”  to  the  birth  of  Mrs. 
Leigh’s  child  ten  days  earlier.  The  letter  mentions  Lady  Caroline 
Lambe  and  other  persons,  but  contains  no  reference  in  terms  to 
Mrs.  Leigh;  and  the  assertion  that  there  is  ‘‘  undeniable  allusion” 
to  Mrs.  Leigh  or  her  child  appears  to  be  made  on  very  slender 
material.  The  letter  is  a  reply  to  one  from  Lady  Melbourne,  and  it 
may  be  inferred  that  Lady  Melbourne  mentioned — although  hardly 
”  worth  while  ” — that  some  mutual  friend  had  been  confined;  and 
Byron  writes  again  :  “  Oh  !  but  it  is  ‘  worth  while.’  ”  Is  it  probable 
that  Byron  w’ould  have  required  to  be  informed  of  the  birth  of  his 
own  child?  Or  that  Lady  Melbourne — admittedly  in  Byron’s  con¬ 
fidence — would  have  referred  to  such  an  event  as  a  matter  hardly 
worth  while  to  mention?  Or  that  Byron  w'ould  have  spoken  of  it 
in  the  terms  used  in  his  letter?  Moreover,  if  there  had  been  the 
relations  alleged  between  Byron  and  his  half-sister,  Byron  would 
doubtless  have  found  means  of  seeing  both  Mrs.  Leigh  and  the 
child,  and  he  would  not  have  needed  to  be  told,  ten  days  after  birth, 
what  the  child  was  like.  To  assume  that  ”  she  and  I  ”  in  the 
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passage  set  out  by  Mr.  Ellis  refers  to  Mrs.  Leigh  and  Byron,  and 
that  the  “  ape  ”  refers  to  a  child  of  Byron  by  Mrs.  Leigh  is  the 
merest  guesswork. 

The  other  extracts  set  out  by  Mr.  Ellis  will  be  found  to  have  been 
taken  from  four  separate  letters,  varying  in  date  between  January 
13th  and  June  10th,  1814,  and  having  no  apparent  connection 
with  the  letter  of  April  25th,  1814,  or  with  one  another.  Several 
ladies  ai’e  referred  to  in  these  letters,  but  Mrs.  Leigh  is  not  named 
in  any  of  them;  although  Mr.  Ellis  has  assumed  that  the  passages 
he  has  selected  refer  to  her.  His  attitude  appears  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  Mr.  Child,  who,  in  his  article  in  the  January  number  of  the 
National  Review,  argued  (in  effect)  that  the  letters  he  mentioned 
suggested  “something  very  queer:  some  very  unpleasant  secret 
one  would  suspect^  between  Byron  and  his  half-sister,’’  and  that 
other  explanations  having  (in  his  view)  been  disproved,  the  Astarte 
theory  should  be  accepted.  This  overlooks  the  fact  that  every  man 
must  be  deemed  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty;  and  it  is  for 
those  who  bring  forward  an  accusation  to  make  out  their  case. 

Byron  was  of  a  singularly  open  disposition.  As  expressed  by 
Hobhou&e,2  “  j^ord  Byron  has  no  hypocrisy  of  any  kind  ’’;  and  he 
was  not  only  candid,  but  it  was  his  “  pose  ’’  to  exaggerate  his  own 
misdoings — a  habit  which,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  words,  made  him 
his  own  worst  enemy.  Anti-Byron  writers  are  faced  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton),  undeniably  an  honourable 
gentleman,  and  having  the  intimate  confidence  of  Byron,  continued 
to  be  a  close  friend  of  Byron  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Ellis 
refers  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Broughton  that  “  Byron  had  not 
been  guilty  of  any  enormity,’’  and  asserts  that  “  the  context  shows 
that  Hobhouse  was  speaking  of  offences  committed  after  marriage,^ 
and  most  students  of  the  affair  believe  that  Byron’s  guilty  relations 
with  his  half-sister  were  not  continued  after  his  marriage,  or  at 
any  rate  only  for  a  short  time.’’  Hobhouse’s  statement  is  to  be 
found  in  Recollections  of  a  Long  Life,  Vol.  II.,  p.  283,  but  the 
context  does  not  appear  to  bear  the  construction  placed  on  it  by 
Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  indeed  abundantly  clear  from  many  passages  in 
Lord  Broughton’s  work — and  Lord  Broughton  must  have  known  the 
truth — that  he  entirely  exempts  Byron  from  the  charge  of  having 
had  undue  relations  with  his  half-sister  at  any  time,  either  before 
or  after  marriage. 

“There  was  no  delusion  employed  by  Lord  Byron  ”  towards  Miss  Milbanke. 
“  He  never  hid  his  poverty — he  never  concealed  his  sentiments  ....  It 
is  not  true  that  he  talked  of  what  is  called  ‘a  reform  of  his  principles  and  life.’ 
His  Lordship  was  a  man  of  the  world,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  phrase,  but, 
except  as  a  man  of  the  world,  he  had  no  principles,  no  course  of  life,  to 
reform.  He  was  more  guarded  in  his  exterior  than  Charles  Surface,  but  had 
none  ot  the  hypocrisy  of  Joseph  Surface.  He  was,  with  the  addition  of  great 
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talents,  great  character,  great  kindness,  and  a  power  of  fascination  rarely  if 
ever  possessed  by  any  man  of  his  age,  just  such  a  person  as  a  public  school  an 
university,  and  two  seasons  in  London  are  likely  to  make  of  any  nobleman  ” 
— (litcoUectiona  of  a  Long  Lift,  Vol.  II.,  p.  196.) 

“  I  am  sure  I  know  the  very  worst  of  everything  that  can  be  said  against 
my  friend,  and  in  that  very  worst  nothing  is  comprised  which  can  bear  out 
your  friends  in  the  extremity  to  which  they  seem  inclined  to  proceed.  I  do 
not  mean  legally  only,  but  morally.” — (Hobhouse’s  letter  to  Lady  Byron 
February  6th,  mi6.) 

“Lord  Byron’s  friends  advised  him  to  allow  them  to  say  to  Mr.  Wilmot”— 
(who  at  one  period  of  the  negotiations  for  a  separation  acted  on  behalf  of 
Byron) — “  that  as  a  concomitant  of  any  private  separation  her  Ladyship  should 
give  a  positive  disavowal  of  all  the  grosser  charges  which  conunon  rumour 
attributed  to  his  Lordship  as  the  cause  of  her  Ladyship’s  reluctance  to  return 
to  his  house  ....  two  of  the  charges  struck  at  the  very  existence  of 
Lord  Byron  as  a  member  of  society.  One  of  these  referred  to  Mrs.  Leigh, 
and  had  been  so  dispersed  that  the  friends  of  that  excellent  woman ' 
had  written  without  any  participation  with  Lord  Byron,  to  her  Ladyship 
on  the  subject,  and  had  received  from  Lady  Byron  a  distinct  expression  of 
her  solemn  denial  of  any  such  charge  having  originated  with  her.  The  fond 
and  friendly  terms  in  which  they  had  corresponded  since  the  departure  of 
her  Ladyship  were,  indeed,  complete  conviction,  or  rather  were  an  exculpation, 
not  of  Mrs.  Leigh — for  she  wanted  none  * — but  of  Lady  Byron.” — (Broughton, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  300.) 

“Lady  Byron  was  herself  conscious  that  the  rumours  were  base  and  un¬ 
founded  ”  (p.  302). 

Another  difficulty  with  which  anti-Byron  writers  are  faced  is  the 
fact  that  Lady  Melbourne — admittedly  in  Byron’s  intimate  con¬ 
fidence — encouraged  and  indeed  arranged  Byron’s  marriage  with 
her  own  niece.  Mr.  Ellis  acknowledges  that  the  psychology  of  the 
friendship  between  Byron  and  Lady  Melbourne  “  remains  a  truly 
amazing  problem.”  It  must,  no  doubt,  be  amazing  to  those  who 
accept  the  theory  that  Byron,  to  the  knowledge  of  Lady  Melbourne, 
had  been  carrying  on  an  intrigue  with  his  half-sister  and  had 
actually  had  a  child  by  her  a  few  months  before  his  engagement  to 
Lady  Melbourne’s  niece.  But  these  difficulties,  and  many  others 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Astarte  charge,  are  of  small  account 
to  persons  determined  to  find  Byron  guilty. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  charge  is  of  supposed  miscon¬ 
duct  before  marriage.  But  it  js  clear  from  Lady  Byron’s  letters 
that  she  is  complaining  of  something  quite  different,  namely,  Byron’s 
general  behaviour  since  marriage,  there  being  complete  incompati¬ 
bility  of  temperament. 

“  You  mu8t  be  ignorant  of  the  long  series  of  circumstances  which  have 
necessitated  this  afflicting  step.”— (Lady  Byron  to  Hobhouse,  February  7th, 
1816.) 

“  After  reviewing  the  misery  I  have  experienced  almost  without  an  interval 
from  the  day  of  my  marriage,  I  have  finally  determined  on  the  measure  of  a 
separation.”— (Lady  Byron  to  Lord  Byron,  February  7th,  1816.) 

“  I  warned  you  of  the  unhappy  and  irreparable  consequences  which  must 
ensue  from  your  conduct  both  to  yourself  and  me.  To  those  representations 
you  replied  by  a  determination  to  be  wicked,  though  it  should  break  my  heart.” 
— (Lady  Byron  to  Lord  Byron,  February  13th,  1816.) 

(1)  My  italics. 
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Mr.  Ellis  writes:  “  In  January  the  world  of  London  was  startled 
by  Lady  Byron’s  sudden  departure  with  her  child  for  her  father’s 
house,  while  Mrs.  Leigh  remained  with  Byron  for  two  months.  Lady 
Byron  never  returned,  and  henceforth  her  husband  regarded  her  with 
hatred.”  This  passage  is  apt  to  be  misimderstood.  Lady  Byron  had 
been  recently  confined,  and  her  visit  to  her  parents  was  arranged 
between  Byron  and  his  wife  because  the  bailiffs  had  been  in  the 
house  in  Piccadilly  Terrace  and  the  home  had  to  be  broken  up.  But 
“  Lady  Byron  when  she  left  had  no  notion  of  a  separation  ” 
(Broughton,  Vol.  II.,  p.  216),  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  Byron 
should  join  her  at  Kirkby.  As  to  Mrs.  Leigh  remaining  with  her 
brother,  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  reaching  Kirkby  Lady  Byron 
wrote  Mrs.  Leigh:  ”  My  dearest  Augusta,  it  is  my  great  comfort 
that  you  are  in  Piccadilly.”  Further,  Byron  never  “hated”  his 
wife;  readers  might  with  advantage  compare  his  affectionate  letters 
to  her  of  the  5th,  8th,  and  15th  February,  1816,  with  Lady  Byron’s 
icy  letters  to  him  of  the  7th,  11th,  and  13th  February,  1816. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind' that  none  of  the  letters  relied  upon 
as  evidence  of  guilt  were  put  to  Byron  in  his  lifetime :  if  questioned, 
he  could  no  doubt  have  given  satisfactory  explanation  in  respect 
of  each.  Moreover,  the  charge  itself  was  never  specified  to  Byron. 
The  letter  of  February  13th,  1816,  in  which  Lady  Byron  says  that 
Byron  had  expressed  “a  determination  to  be  wicked”  contains, 
Hobhouse  states  (p.  246)  “  the  only  specified  charge  ever  made 
against  Lord  Byron  by  his  wife.”  Lady  Byron’s  friends  and 
advisers  “  were  silent  and  never  gave  any  explanation  respecting 
the  particular  conduct  of  which  complaint  was  ma4e  ”  (Broughton, 
p.  248).  In  a  letter  (February  15th,  1816)  from  Byron  to  his  wife 
he  states:  "  On  the  charges  to  be  preferred  against  me  I  have  twice 
been  refused  any  information  by  your  father  and  his  advisers.  .  .  . 
I  hope  your  ears  are  gratified  by  the  general  rumours.”  Byron’s 
solicitor,  Hanson,  called  on  Sir  Ralph  Noel  to  learn  the  charges 
against  his  client,  and  also  saw  Dr.  Lushington;  but  in  each  case 
explanation  was  refused  (Broughton,  p.  261).  Byron  was  anxious 
to  have  the  matter  cleared  up  in  open  court;  but  Lady  Byron  and 
her  friends  talked  of  “  the  cruelty  of  dragging  her  into  a  public 
court  ”  (p.  270).  Eventually  a  separation  was  arranged;  but  before 
the  instrument  was  executed.  Lady  Byron  signed  a  paper  contain¬ 
ing  not  merely  a  disavowal  that  either  of  the  two  rumours  above 
referred  to  originated  with  her,  but  that  they  formed  any  part  of 
her  charges  against  her  husband  (Broughton,  p.  303).  To  attempt  to 
establish  after  Byron’s  death  a  charge  never  specified  in  his  life¬ 
time — a  charge  which  at  the  time  of  the  separation  Lady  Byron 
(in  effect),  both  impliedly  by  her  letters  and  expressly  by  the  docu¬ 
ment  she  signed,  disavowed — is  opposed  to  all  recognised  doctrines 
of  justice  and  fair-play.  E.  P.  Hewitt. 


❖  * 
* 


The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either 
stamps  or  a  stamped  envelope  be  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of 
postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  be  type¬ 
written. 


The  sending  of  a  proof  is  no  guarantee  of  the  acceptance  of  an 
article. 
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